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CEADMON THE COW-HERD, ENGLAND'S FIRST POET. 


BY AUBREY DE VERE. 


Tue Venerable Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation contains nothing more touching 
' than its record of Ceadmon, the earliest English poet, whose gift came to him in a manner so extraordinary. 
It occurs in the 24th chapter: “ By his verses the minds of many were often excited to despise the 
world, and to aspire to heaven. Others after him attempted in the English nation to compose religious. 
poems, but none could ever compare with him ; for he did not learn the art of poetry from man, but fram 
God, for which reason he never would compose any vain or trivial poem.” . . . “ Being sometimes at 
entertainments, when it was agreed, for the sake of mirth, that all present should sing in their turns, 
when he saw the instrument come towards him he rose from the table and retired home. Having done so 
on a certain occasion, : bd a Person appeared to him in his sleep, and, saluting him by his name, said,. 
mon, sing some song for me.’ He answered, ‘I cannot sing.’”’ Ceadmon’s song is next described : 
“ How he, being the Eternal God, became the author of all miracles, Who first, as Almighty Preserver of 
the human race, created heaven "for the sons of men, as the roof of the house, and aezt the earth.” 
. » “He sang the Creation of the world, the origin of man, and all the history of Genesis, ‘ ° 
the Incarnation, Passion, Resurrection of our Lord, and His Ascension. ”* Ceadmon’s poetry is referred: 
to also in Sharon Turner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons ; and Sir Francis Palgrave points out the singu- 
lar resemblance of passages in Paradise Lost to corresp ages in its surviving fragments. ‘fo. 
the history of Ceadmon Montalembert has devoted some of the most eloquent paragraphs in-his admirable : 
work, Les Moines d’ Occident—see chapter ii., vol. iv., page 68. 








SoLE stood upon the pleasant bank of Esk 
Ceadmon the Cow-herd, while the sinking sun 
Reddened the bay, and fired the river-bank 
With pomp beside of golden Iris lit, 

And flamed upon the ruddy herds that strayed. 

Along the marge, clear-imaged. None was nigh :-— 
For that cause spake the Cow-herd, “ Praise to God! 
He made the worlds; and now, by Hilda’s hand 

He plants a fair crown upon Whitby’s height :. 

Daily her convent towers more high aspire, 

Daily ascend her Vespers. Hark that strain!” 

He stood and listened. Soon the flame-touched herds 
Sent forth their lowings, and the clifis replied, 

And Ceadmon thus resumed: “ The music note 
Rings through their lowings dull, though heard by few! 


— Ecclesiastical History of England, p. 217. EAited" by; J. A. Giles, D.C.L, (Henry G. 
, Copyright: Rev. 1. T. Hecxer: 1878, 
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Poor kine, ye do your best! Ye know not God, 
Yet man, his likeness, unto you is God, 

And him ye worship with obedience sage, 

A grateful, sober, much-enduring race 

That o’er the vernal clover sigh for joy, 

With winter snows contend not. Patient kine, 

What thought is yours, deep-musing? Haply this— 
*God’s help! how narrow are our thoughts, and few! 
Not so the thoughts of that slight human child 

Who daily drives us with her blossomed rod 

From lowland valleys to the pails long-ranged !’ 
Take comfort, kine! God also made your race ! 

If praise from man surceased, from your broad chests 
That God would perfect praise, and, when ye died, 
Resound it from yon rocks that gird the bay: 

God knoweth all things. Let that thought suffice!” 


Thus spake the ruler of the deep-mouthed kine: 
They were not his; the man and they alike 
A neighbor’s wealth. He was contented thus : 
Humble he was in station, meek of soul, 
Unlettered, yet heart-wise. His face was pale ; 
Stately his frame, though slightly bent by age : 
Slow were his eyes, and slow his speech, and slow 
His musing step; and slow his hand to wrath, 
A massive hand, but soft, that many a time 
Had succored man and woman, child and beast ; 
Ay, yet could fiercely grasp the sword! At times 
As mightily it clutched his ashen goad 
When like an eagle on him swooped some thought: 
Then stood he as in dream, his pallid front 
Brightening like eastern sea-cliffs when a moon 
Unrisen is near its rising. 


Round the bay 
Meantime with deepening eve full many a fire. 
Up-sprung, and horns were heard. Around the steep 
With bannered. pomp and many a dancing plume 
Ere long a cavalcade made way. Whence came it ? 
Oswy, Northumbria’s king, the foremost rode, 
Oswy triumphant o’er the Mercian host, 
To sue for blessing on his sceptre new ; 
With him an Anglian prince, student long time 
In Bangor of the Irish, and a monk 
Of Gallic race far wandering from the Marne: 
‘They came to look on Hilda, hear her words 
Of far-famed wisdom on the Interior Life : 
For Hilda thus discoursed: “True life of man 
Is life within: inward immeasurably 
The being winds of all who walk the earth ; 
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But he whom sense hath blinded nothing knows 
Of that wide greatness: like a boy is he 

That clambers round some castle’s wall extern 

In search of nests—the outward wall of seven— 
Yet nothing knows of those great courts within, 
The hall where princes banquet, or the bower 
Where royal maidens touch the lyre and lute, 
Much less its central church, and sacred shrine 
Wherein God dwells alone.” * Thus Hilda spake ; 
And they that gazed upon her widening eyes 

Low whispered, each to each, “ She speaks of things 
Which she hath seen and known.” 


On Whitby’s crest 
The royal feast was holden: far below, 
A noisier revel dinned the shore; therein 
The humbler guests partook. Full many a tent 
Glimmered upon the white sands, ripple-kissed ; 
Full many a savory dish sent up its steam ; 
The farmer from the field had driven his calf; 
The fisher brought the harvest of the sea; 
And Jock, the woodsman, from his oaken glades 
The tall stag, arrow-pierced. In gay attire 
Now green, now crimson, matron sat and maid : 
Each had her due: the elder, reverence most, 
The lovelier that and love. Beside the board 
The beggar lacked not place. 


When hunger’s rage, 
Sharpened by fresh sea-air, was quelled, the jest 
Succeeded, and the tale of foreign lands ; 
But, boast who might of distant chief renowned, 
His battle-axe, or fist that felled an ox, 
The Anglian’s answer was “our Hilda” still: 
“Ts not her prayer puissant as sworded hosts ? 
Her insight more than wisdom of the seers ? 
What birth like hers illustrious? Edwin’s self, 
Déira’s exile, next Northumbria’s king, 
Her kinsman was. ‘Together bowed they not 
When he of holy hand, missioned from Rome, 
Paulinus, poured o’er both the absolving wave 
And knit to Christ? Kingliest was she, that maid 
Who spurned earth-crowns !” The night advanced, he rose 
That ruled the feast, the miller old, yet blithe, 
And cried, “A song!” So song succeeded song, 
For each man knew that time to chant his stave, 
But no man yet sang nobly. Last the harp 
Made way to Ceadmon, lowest at the board : 


* This thought is taken from St. Teresa, 
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He pushed it back, answering, “I cannot sing :” 
Around him many gathered clamoring, “ Sing!” 
And one among them, voluble and small, 

Shot out a splenetic speech: “ This lord of kine, 
Our herdsman, grows to ox! Behold, his eyes 
Move slow, like eyes of oxen!” 


Sudden rose 
Ceadmon, and spake: “ I note full oft young men 
Quick-eyed, but small-eyed, darting glances round 
Now here, now there, like glance of some poor bird, 
That light on all things and can rest on none: 
As ready are they with their tongues as eyes ; 
But all their songs are chirpings backward blown 
On winds that sing God’s song, by them unheard: 
My oxen wait my service: I depart.” 
Then strode he to his cow-house in the mead, 
Displeased though meek, and muttered, “ Slow of eye! 
My kine are slow: if I were swift my hand 
Might tend them worse.” Hearing his steps the kine 
Turned round their hornéd foreheads: angry thoughts 
Went from him as a vapor. Straw he brought, 
And strewed their beds; and they, contented well, 
Down laid ere long their great bulks, breathing deep 
Amid the glimmering moonlight. He, with head 
Propped on the white flank of a heifer mild, 
Rested, his deer-skin o’er him drawn. Hard days 
Bring slumber soon. His latest thought was this : 
“ Though witless things we are, my kine and I, 
Yet God it was who made us.” 


As he slept, 
Beside him stood a Man Divine and spake ; 
“ Ceadmon, arise, and sing.” Ceadmon replied, 
“My Lord, I cannot sing, and for that cause 
Forth from the revel came I. Once, in youth, . 
I willed to sing the bright face of a maid, 
And failed, and once a gold-faced harvest-field, 
And failed, and once the flame-eyed face of war, 
And failed once more.” ‘To him the Man Divine, 
“ Those themes were earthly. Sing!” And Ceadmon said, 
“ What shall I sing, my Lord?’ Then answer came, 
“ Ceadmon, stand up, and sing thy song of God.” 


At once obedient, Ceadmon rose, and sang, 
And help was with him from great thoughts of old 
Within his silent nature yearly stored, 

That swelled, collecting like a flood that bursts 
In spring its icy bar. ‘The Lord of all 
He sang; that God benea‘h whose hand eterne, 
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Then when he willed forth-stretched athwart the abyss, 
Creation like a fiery chariot ran, 

Inwoven wheels of ever-living stars. 

Him first he sang. The builder, here below, 
From fair foundations rears at last the roof, 

But Song, a child of heaven, begins with heaven, 
The archetype divine, and end of ail, 

More late descends to earth. He sang that hymn, 
“ Let there be light, and there was light "; and lo! 
On the void deep came dowr the seal of God 

And stamped immortal form. Clear laughed the skies, 
While from crystalline seas the strong earth brake, 
Both continent and isle ; and downward rolled 
The sea-surge summoned to his home remote. 
Then came a second vision to the man 

There standing ’mid his oxen. Darkness sweet, 
He sang, of pleasant frondage clothed the vales, 
Ambrosial bowers rich-fruited which the sun, 

A glory new-created in his place, 

All day made golden, and the moon by night 
Silvered with virgin beam, while sang the bird 
Her first of love-songs on the branch first-flower’d— 
Not yet the lion stalked. And Ceadmon sang 
O’er-awed, the Father of all humankind 

Standing in garden planted by God’s hand, 

And girt by murmurs of the rivers four, 

Between the trees of Knowledge and of Life, 

With eastward face. In worship mute of God, 
Eden’s Contemplative he stood that hour, 

Not her Ascetic, since, where sin is none, 

No need for spirit severe. 


And Ceadmon sang 
God’s Daughter, Adam’s Sister, Child, and Bride, 
Our Mother Eve. Lit by the matin star, 
That nearer drew to earth, and brighter flashed 
To meet her gaze, that snowy Innocence 
Stood up with queenly port. She turned: she saw 
Earth’s King, mankind's great Father. Taught by God, 
Immaculate, unastonished, undismayed, 
In love and reverence to her Lord she drew, 
And, kneeling, kissed his hand: and Adam laid 
That hand, made holier, on that kneeler’s head, 
And spake; “ For this shall man his parents leave, 
And to his wife cleave fast.” 


When Ceadmon ceased 
Thus spake the Man Divine: “ At break of day 
Seek thou some prudent man, and say that God 
Hath loosed thy tongue; nor hide henceforth thy gift.” 
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Then Ceadmon turned, and slept among his kine 
Dreamless. Ere dawn he stood upon the shore 

In doubt: but when at last o’er eastern seas 

The sun, long wished for, like a god upsprang, 
Once more he found God’s song upon his mouth 
Murmuring high joy ; and sought a prudent man, 
And told him all the vision. At the word 

He to the Abbess with the tidings fled, 

And she made answer, “ Bring me Ceadmon here.” 


Then clomb the pair that sea-beat mount of God 
Fanned by sea-gale, nor trod, as others used, 
The curving way, but faced the abrupt ascent, 
And halted not, so worked in both her will, 
Till now between the unfinished towers they stood 
Panting and spent. The portals open stood : 
Ceadmon passed in alone. Nor ivory decked, 
Nor gold, the walls. ‘That convent was a keep 
Strong ’gainst invading storm or demon hosts, 
And naked as the rock whereon it stood, 
Yet, as a church, august. Dark, high-arched roofs 
Slowly let go the distant hymn. Each cell 
Cinctured its statued saint, the peace of God 
On every stony face. Like caverned grot 
Far off the western window frowned : beyond, 
Close by, there shook an autumn-blazoned tree : 
No need for gems beside of storied glass. 


He entered last that hall where Hilda sat 
Begirt with a great company, the chiefs 
Down either side far ranged. Three stalls, cross-crowned, 
Stood side by side, the midmost hers. The years 
Had laid upon her brows a hand serene, 
And left alone their blessing. Levelled eyes 
Sable, and keen, with meditative strength 
Conjoined the instinct and the claim to rule : 
Firm were her lips and rigid. At her right 
Sat Finan, Aidan’s successor, with head 
Snow-white, and beard that rolled adown a breast 
Never by mortal passion heaved in storm, 
A cloister of majestic thoughts that walked, 
Humbly with God. High in the left-hand stall 
Oswy was throned, a man in prime, with brow 
Less youthful than his years. Exile long past, 
Or deepening thought of one disastrous deed, 
Had left a shadow in his eyes. The strength 
Of passion held in check looked lordly forth 
From head and hand: tawny his beard ; his hair 
Thick-curled and dense. Alert the monarch sat 
Half turned, like one on horseback set that hears, 
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And he alone, the advancing trump of war. 

Down the long gallery strangers thronged in mass, 
Dane or Norwegian, huge of arm through weight 
Of billows oar-subdued, with stormy looks 

Wild as their waves and crags; Southerns keen- browed ; 
Pure Saxon youths, fair-fronted, with mild eyes 
(These less than others strove for nobler place), 
And Pilgrim travel-worn. Behind the rest, 

And higher-ranged in marble-arched arcade, 

Sat Hilda’s sisterhood. Clustering they shone, 
White-veiled, and pale of face, and still and meek, 
An inly-bending curve, like some young moon 
Whose crescent glitters o’er a dusky strait. 

In front were monks dark-stoled : for Hilda ruled, 
Though feminine, two houses, one of men: 

Upon two chasm-divided rocks they stood, 

To various service vowed, though single Faith ; 
Nor ever, save at rarest festival, 

Their holy inmates met. 


“Ts this the man 
Favored, though late, with gift of song?” Thus spake 
Hilda with placid smile. Severer then 
She added: “Son, the commonest gifts of God 
He connts his best, and oft temptation blends 
With powers more rare. Yet sing! That God who lifts 
The violet from the grass as well could draw 
Music from stones hard by. That song thou sang’st, 
Sing it once more.” 


Then Ceadmon from his knees 
Arose and stood. With princely instinct first 
The strong man to the abbess bowed, and next 
To that great twain, the bishop and the king, 
Last to that stately concourse ranged each side 
Down the long hall; and, dubious, answered thus : 
“ Great Mother, if that God who sent the song 
Vouchsafe me to recall it, I will sing; 
But I misdoubt it lost.” Slowly his face 
Down-drooped, and all his body forward bent 
As brooding memory, step by step, retracked 
Its backward way. Vainly long time it sought 
The starting-point. Then Ceadmon’s large, soft hands 
Opening and closing worked ; for wont were they, 
In musings when he stood, to clasp his goad, 
And plant its point far from him, thereupon 
Propping his stalwart weight. Customed support 
Now finding not, unwittingly those hands 
Reached forth, and on Saint Finan’s crosier-staff 
Settling, withdrew it from the old bishop’s grasp ; 
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And Ceadmon leant thereon, while passed a smile 
Down the long hall to see earth’s meekest man 

The spiritual sceptre claim of Lindisfarne. 

They smiled; he triumphed: soon the Cow-herd found 
That first fair. corner-stone of all his song ; 

Then rose the fabric heavenward. Lifting hands, 
Once more his lordly music he rehearsed, 

The void abyss at God’s command forth-flinging 
Creation like a Thought :—where night had reigned, 
The universe of God. 


The singing stars 
Which with the Angels sang when earth was made 
Sang in his song. From highest shrill of lark 
‘To ocean’s deepest under cliffs low-browed, 
And pine-woods’ vastest on the topmost hills, 
No tone was wanting; while to them that heard 
Strange images looked forth of worlds new-born, 
Fair, phantom mountains, and, with forests plumed, 
The marvelling headlands, for the first time glassed 
In waters ever calm. O’er sapphire seas 
Green islands laughed. Fairer, the wide earth’s flower, 
Eden, on airs unshaken yet by sighs 
From bosom still inviolate forth poured 
Immortal sweets. With sense to spirit turned 
Who heard the song inhaled those sweets. Their eyes 
Flashing, their passionate hands and heaving breasts, 
Tumult self-stilled, and mute, expectant trance, 
"T'was these that gave their bard his twofold might, 
That might denied to poets later born 
Who, singing to soft brains and hearts ice-hard, 
Applauded or contemned, alike roll round 
A vainly-seeking eye, and, famished, drop 
A hand clay-cold upon the unechoing shell, 
Missing their inspiration’s human half. 


Thus Ceadmon sang, and ceased. Silent awhile 
The concourse stood (for all had risen), as though 
Waiting from heaven its echo. Each on each 
Gazed hard and caught his hands. Fiercely ere long 
Their gratulating shout aloft had leaped 
But Hilda laid her finger on her lip, 

Or provident lest praise might stain the pure, 

Or deeming song a gift too high for praise. 

She spake: “ Through help of God thy song is sound: 
Now hear His Holy Word, and shape therefrom 

A second hymn, and worthier than the first.” 


Then Finan stood, and bent his hoary head 
Above the Scripture tome in reverence stayed 
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Upon his kneeling deacon’s hands and brow, 

And sweetly sang five verses, thus beginning, 

“ Cum esset desponsata,” and was still; 

And next rehearsed them in the Anglian tongue: 
Then Ceadmon took God’s Word into his heart, 
And ruminating stood, as when the kine, 

Their flowery pasture ended, ruminate ; 

And was a man in thought. At last the light 
Shone from his dubious countenance, and he spake: 
“ Great Mother, lo! I saw a second Song! 

T'wards me it came; but with averted face, 

And borne on shifting winds. A man am I 
Sluggish and slow, that needs must muse and brood ; 
Therefore that Scripture till the sun goes down 

Will I revolve. If song from God be mine 

Expect me here at morn.” 


The morrow morn 
In that high presence Ceadmon stood and sang 
A second song, and manlier than his first ; 
And Hilda said, “ From God it came, not man; 
Thou therefore live a monk among my monks, 
And sing to God.” Doubtful he stood—“ From youth 
My place hath been with kine ; their ways I know, 
And how to cure their griefs.” Smiling she answered, 
“Our convent hath its meads, and kine; with these 
Consort each morning: night and day be ours.” 
Then Ceadmon knelt, and bowed, and said, “ So be it”: 
And aged Finan, and Northumbria’s king 
Oswy, approved; and all that host had joy. 


Thus in that convent Ceadmon lived, a monk, 
Humblest of all the monks, save him that slept 
In the next cell, who once had been a prince. 
Seven times a day he sang God’s praises, first 
When earliest dawn drew back night’s sable veil 
With trembling hand, revisiting the earth 
Like some pale maid that through the curtain peers 
Round her sick mother’s bed, misdoubting half 
If sleep lie there, or death ; latest when eve 
Through nave and chancel stole from arch to arch, 
And laid upon the snowy altar-step 
At last a brow of gold. From time to time, 
By ancient yearnings driven, through wood and vale 
He tracked Déirean or Bernician glades 
To holy Ripon, or late-sceptred York, 
Not yet great Wilfred’s seat, or Beverley :— 
The children gathered round him, crying, “ Sing!” 
They gave him inspiration with their eyes, 
And with his conquering music he returned it. 
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Oftener he roamed that strenuous eastern coast 

To Yarrow and to Wearmouth, sacred sites, 

The well-beloved of Bede, or northward more, 

To Bamborough, Oswald’s keep. At Coldingham 
His feet had rest—there where St. Ebba’s Cape 
That ends the lonely range of Lammermoor, 
Sustained for centuries o’er the wild sea-surge 

In region of dim mist and flying bird, 

Fronting the Forth, those convent piles far-kenned, 
The worn-out sailor’s hope. 


Fair English shores, 
Despite the buffeting storms of north and east, 
Despite rough ages blind with stormier strife, 
Or froz’n by doubt, or sad with sensual care, 
A fragrance as of Carmel haunts you still 
Bequeathed by feet of that forgotten saint 
Who trod you once, sowing the seed divine! 
Fierce tribes that kenned him distant round him flocked ; 
On sobbing sands the fisher left his net, 
His lamb the shepherd on the hills of March, 
Suing for song. With wrinkled face all smiles, 
Like that blind Scian upon Grecian shores, 
If God the song accorded, Ceadmon sang ; 
If God denied it, after musings deep 
He answered, “I am of the kine and dumb ” ;— 
The man revered his art, and fraudful song 
Esteemed as fraudful coin. 


Music denied, 
He solaced them with tales wherein, so seemed it, 
Nature and Grace, inwoven, like children played, 
Or like two sisters o’er one sampler bent, 
One pattern worked. Ever the sorrowful chance 
Ending in joy, the human craving still, 
Like creeper circling up the Treé of Life, 
Lifted by hand unseen, witnessed that He, 
Man’s Maker, is the Healer too of man, 
And life his school, expectant. Parables— 
Thus Ceadmon named his legends. - They who heard 
Made answer, “ Nay, not parables, but truths;” 
Endured no change of phrase; to years remote 
‘Transmitted them as facts. 


Better than tale 
They loved their minstrel’s harp. The songs he sang 
Were songs to brighten gentle hearts, to fire 
Strong hearts with holier courage, hope to breathe 
Through spirits despondent, o'er the childless floor 
Or widowed bed, flashing from highest heaven 
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A beam half faith, half vision. Many a tear, 

His own, and tears of those that listened, fell 

Oft as he sang that hand, lovely as light, 

Forth stretched, and gathering from forbidden boughs 
That fruit fatal to man. He sang the Flood, 
Sin’s doom that quelled the impure, yet raised to height 
Else inaccessible, the just. He sang 

That patriarch facing at Divine command 

The illimitable desert—harder proof, 

Lifting his knife o’er him, the seed foretold: 

He sang of Israel loosed, the twelve black seals 
Down pressed on Egypt’s testament of woe, 
Covenant of pride with penance; sang the face 
Of Moses glittering from red Sinai’s rocks, 

The Tables twain, and Mandements of God. 

On Christian nights he sang that jubilant star 
Which led the Magians to the Bethlehem crib 

By Joseph watched, and Mary. Pale, in Lent, 
Tremulous and pale, he told of Calvary, 

Nor added word, but, as in trance, rehearsed 
That Passion fourfold of the Evangelists, 

Which, terrible and swift—not like a tale— 

With speed of things which must be done, not said, 
A river of bale, from guilty age to age, 

Along the lamentable shore of things 

Annual makes way, the history of the world, 

Not of one race, one day. Up to its fount 

That stream he tracked, that primal mystery sang 
Which, chanted later by a thousand years, 

Music celestial, though with note that jarred 
_(Some wandering orb troubling its starry chime), 
Amazed the nations—* There was war in heaven : 
Michael and they, his angels, warfare waged 

With Satan and his angels.” Brief that war, 
That ruin total. Brief was Ceadmon’s song : 
Therein the Eternal Face was undivulged: 
‘Therein the Apostate’s form no grandeur wore : 
The grandeur was elsewhere. Who hate their God 
Change not alone to vanquished but to vile. 

On Easter morns he sang the Saviour Risen, 
Eden regained. Since then on England’s shores 
Though many sang, yet no man sang like him. 


O holy House of Whitby ! on thy steep 
Rejoice, howe’er the tempest, night or day, 
Afflict thee, or the craftier hand of Time, 
Drag back thine airy arches in mid spring; 
Rejoice, for Ceadmon in thy cloisters knelt, 
- And singing paced beside thy sounding sea ! 
Long years he lived; and with the whitening hair 
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More youthful grew in spirit, and more meek ; 
And they that saw him said he sang within 
Then when the golden mouth but seldom breathed 
Sonorous strain, and when—that fulgent eye 

No longer bright—still on his forehead shone 
Not flame but purer light, like that last beam 
Which, when the sunset woods no longer burn, 
Maintains its place on Alpine throne remote, 

Or utmost beak of promontoried cloud, 

And heavenward dies in smiles. Esteem of men 
Daily he less esteemed, through single heart 
More knit with God. To please a sickly child 
He sang his latest song, and, ending, said, 

“ Song is but body, though ’tis body winged : 
The soul of song is love: the body dead, 

The soul should thrive the more.” That Patmian Sage 
Whose head had lain upon the Saviour’s breast, 
Who in high vision saw the First and Last, 

Who heard the harpings of the Elders crowned, 
Who o’er the ruins of the Imperial House 

And ashes of the twelve great Czsars dead 
Witnessed the endless triumph of the just, 

To earthly life restored, and, weak through age, 
But seldom spake, and gave but one command, 
The great “Mandatum Novum” of his Lord, 

“ My children, love each other!” Like to his 
Was Ceadmon’s age. Weakness with happy stealth 
Increased upon him: he was cheerful still : 

He still could pace, though slowly, in the sun, 
Still gladsomely converse with friends who wept, 
Still lay a broad hand on his well-loved kine. 


The legend of the last of Ceadmon’s days :— 
That hospital wherein the old monks died 
Stood but a stone’s throw from the monastery : 
“ Make there my couch to-night,” he said, and smiled : 
They marvelled, yet obeyed. There, hour by hour, 
The man, low-seated on his pallet-bed, 
In silence watched the courses of the stars, 
Or casual spake at times of common things, 
And three times played with childhood’s days, and twice 
His father named. At last, like one that, long 
Begirt with good, is smit by sudden thought 
Of greater good, thus spake he: “‘ Have ye, sons, 
Here in this house the Blessed Sacrament ?” 
They answered, wrathful, “ Father, thou art strong; 
Shake not thy children! Thou hast many days!” 
“Yet bring me here the Blessed Sacrament,” 
Once more he said. The brethren issued forth 
Save four that silent sat waiting the close. 
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Ere long in grave procession they returned, 

Two deacons first, gold-vested; after these 

That priest who bare the Blessed Sacrament, 

And acolytes behind him, lifting lights. 

Then from his pallet Ceadmon slowly rose ; 
And worshipped Christ, his God, and reaching forth 
His right hand, cradled in his left, behold! 

Therein was laid God’s Mystery. He spake: 

“ Stand ye in flawless charity of God 

T’wards me, my sons, or lives there in your hearts 
Memory the least of wrong or wrath?” They answered: 
“Father, within us lives nor wrong, nor wrath, 

But love, and love alone.” And he: “ Not less 

Am I in charity with you, my sons, 

And all my sins of pride, and other sins, 

Humbly I mourn.” ‘Then, bending the old head 
Above the old hand, Ceadmon received his Lord 
To be his soul’s viaticum, in might 

Leading from life that seems to life that is, 

And long, unpropped by any, kneeling hung 

And made thanksgiving prayer. Thanksgiving made, 
He sat upon his bed, and spake : “ How long 

Ere yet the monks begin their matin psalms ?” 
“That hour is nigh,” they answered; he replied, 
“Then let us wait that hour,” and laid him down 
With those kine-tending and harp-mastering hands 
Crossed on his breast, and slept. 


Meanwhile the monks 
(The lights removed in reverence of his sleep) 
Sat mute nor stirred such time as in the Mass 
Between “ Orate Fratres”’ glides away, 
And “ Hoc est Corpus Meum.” Northward far 
The great deep, seldom heard so distant, roared 
Round those wild rocks half way to Bamborough Head; 
For now the mightiest spring-tide of the year, 
Following the magic of a maiden moon, 
Had reached its height. More near, that sea which sobbed 
In many a cave by Whitby’s winding coast, 
Or died in peace on many a sandy bar 
From river-mouth to river-mouth outspread, 
They heard, and mused upon eternity 
That circles human life. Gradual there rose 
A softer strain and sweeter, making way 
O’er that sea-murmur hoarse; and they were ware 
That in the black far-shadowing church whose bulk 
Up-towered between them and the moon, the monks 
Their matins had begun. A little sigh 
That moment reached them from the central gloom 
Guarding the sleeper’s bed ; a second sigh ° 
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Succeeded: neither seemed the sigh of pain : 


And some one said, “ He wakens.” 


Large and bright 


Over the church-roof sudden rushed the moon, 
And smote the cross above that sleeper’s couch, 


And smote that sleeper’s face. 
Was calmer than the smile of life. 


The smile thereon 
Thus died 


Ceadmon, the earliest bard of English song. 





CONFESSION IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.* 


Tue subject of confession has of 
late been brought prominently be- 
fore the British public. We need 
hardly say that a storm of indigna- 
tion has been raised. Parliament 
has been called upon to put a stop 
to a practice which is generally be- 
lieved to be quite at variance with 
the spirit of the Church of England, 
and many of the bishops have pub- 
licly condemned it. It may, how- 
ever, be doubted whether any effect 
has really been produced; for as 
long as clergy are found who claim 
the power of forgiving sin, and as 
long as people feel the need of ab- 
solution, it is certain that confes- 
sion will be practised. 

A Catholic must necessarily look 
on confession, as existing in the 
Anglican communion, with feelings 
of a very mixed nature. On the 
one hand it is impossible not to 
appreciate the sincerity and humi- 
lity evinced by those who volun- 
tarily seek what they believe to be 
a means of grace. It is hard to 
doubt that the habit of self-exami- 

* One of the most recent and significant signs of 
change in the Anglican communion is the move- 
ment in favor of confession. It may be well to in- 
form our readers that the above article is from the 
pen of Mgr. Capel, than whom no man in England 
probably is better fitted from his position, know- 


ledge, and experience to treat of such a subject.— 
Ep. C. W. 


nation and of watchfulness natu- 
rally resulting from confession must 
have its value; above all, it seems 
as if we might fairly hope that the 
spirit of obedience and the faith- 
fulness in acting on conviction will 
be rewarded by fuller light and 
knowledge. 

On the other hand, it is equally 
impossible to shut our eyes to the 
great dangers which beset confes- 
sion among Anglicans. In the first 
place, there is the absence of all 
sacramental grace; secondly, of 
training, and even of theological 
knowledge, in the clergy; and, third- 
ly, those who use confession are in 
an exceptional position, which of 
itself is fraught with peril to the 
soul. . 

Of course no Catholic supposes 
Anglican clergymen to have true 
orders. Confession in the English 
communion is simply a conversa- 
tion between two lay people on 
some of the most important sub- 
jects that can occupy the thoughts 
of human beings. There may be 
on either side sincerity, piety, and 
earnestness, but sacramental grace 
there is not. Relations so close 
between two souls are certainly not 
without peril; we do not speak of 
the danger to morals which the 
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Protestant party constantly insists 
upon, and whose existence we can- 
not altogether deny, but of the 
tyranny on the part of the minister, 
and of the unreasonable obedience 
yielded by the penitent to a self- 
appointed guide. 

Those who have looked a little 
into their own hearts, and who 
have reflected on the subtle influ- 
ences which have told on their 
characters, must feel that dealing 
with another soul is no light mat- 
ter ; that the chances of doing harm 
are many and great; ‘and that spe- 
cial graces are needed by those 
who are called to so sacred an 
office. The need of training, too, 
is obvious; he who is to be the 
physician of the soul ought to be 
as well acquainted with moral 
theology as a physician should. be 
with medical science. Among the 
clergy of the Church of England 
there is an absolute want of theo- 
logical knowledge. It would be 
hard to mention an Anglican book 
on any subject connected with mo- 
ral theology. Anglican clergymen, 
even where they have learnt to be- 
lieve many of the dogmas of the 
Catholic faith, are, generally speak- 
ing, ignorant of the difference be- 
tween mortal and venial sin. Hence 
results a spirit of severity on the 
part of the confessor which tends 
to produce ‘scrupulosity and de- 
pression in the penitent. Converts 
have declared that the first time 
they heard Catholic teaching as to 
the nature of sin it seemed to them 
the most consoling doctrine pos- 
sible. 

It is true that of late years some 
Catholic manuals have been trans- 
lated and “adapted” to the An- 
glican use. In the recent contro- 
versies regarding the Priest in 
Absolution some of the leading 
IHligh-Church clergy have proclaim- 
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ed their ignorance of the book, and 
have asserted that experience had 
taught them all that they could 
learn from its pages; but while 
they were gaining their experience 
what became of the poor souls who 
were the subjects of their study ? 
In the Catholic Church a person 
cannot be said in any way to dis- 
tinguish himself by going to con- 
fession; he does what has to be 
done if he would save his soul. 
Among Anglicans, although the 
practice is now pretty widely 
spread, the case is very different; 
the man or woman who goes to 
confession occupies a somewhat ex- 
ceptional position, and is more or 
less considered as a support of the 
church, as one of those through 
whose influence that church is gra- 
dually to be reformed and restored. 

It is hard to get at statistics as 
to the actual strength of the ex- 
treme High-Church party, and even 
among those who call themselves 
High Church there are many shades 
and differences of opinion; the 
amount of notice which it has at- 
tracted is due rather to the adop- 
tion of practices unknown in the 
Church of England, and to the ear- 
nestness and activity of its clergy, 
than to the great number of its ad- 
herents. If we were to count one- 
tenth part of the members of the 
Church of England as High Church 
we should probably be overshoot- 
ing the mark; and of these it is by 
no means to be assumed that the 
greater number go to confession. 
Personal inquiry in at least one so- 
called centre of ritualism has led 
us to believe that it is the practice 
of a mere minority. 

We believe that the practice of 
confession may be said to be pretty 
nearly universal in the case of the 
Anglican religious _communities 
(which are about thirty in number). 
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Many people living in the world 
are accustomed to go to confession 
weekly or fortnightly, and in some 
few London churches the practice 
is probably followed by the ma- 
jority of the congregation ; children 
are trained to it from their ear- 
liest years, and it is boldly pro- 
claimed to be the “remedy for 
post-baptismal sin.” 

As far as we can gather from the 
testimony of those who have con- 
fessed and heard confessions as An- 
glicans, we should say that confes- 
sion is often an actual torture to the 
soul; that penancesare often imposed 
altogether without proportion to 
their cause; that a kind of obedience 
unknown among Catholics is claim- 
ed and is rendered. This, after all, 
is the great danger. It will never 
be known till the last day how 
many souls have been kept out of 
God's church by the authority of 
their Protestant “directors.” A 
director finds that one of his peni- 
tents begins to think that the Ca- 
tholic Church has claims worthy, at 
least, of being examined. At once 
active works of charity are propos- 
ed as a remedy ; all reading of Ca- 
tholic books, or intercourse with 
Catholic friends or relations, is for- 
bidden; the director is not afraid 
to say that leaving the Church of 
England is a sin against the Holy 
Ghost, and furthermore will pro- 
mise to answer at the last day for 
the soul that, in reliance on his 
dictum, suspends all search after 
truth and blindly obeys. The mo- 
ment of grace is too often lost; the 
soul holds back and will not re- 
spond to God's call. ‘Too often 
those things which it had are taken 
from it, and the sad result is an 
utter loss of faith. 

A Catholic’s interest in the work- 
ing of the Anglican Church is sole- 
ly in reference to the work of con- 
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version. Those who in one sense 
are said to come nearest to'the Ca- 
tholic Church are often in reality 
the furthest off; for they believe 
Catholic doctrines not because they 
are proposed by a divine authority, 
but because they consider them 
reasonable, or find that they are in 
accordance with the testimony of 
antiquity. Theirreligionis asmuch 
a matter of private judgment as 
that of the Bible Christian; the dif- 
ference lies in the fact that the 
ritualist exercises his private judg- 
ment over a more extended field 
than the other. 

An Anglican who goes to con- 
fession must be an object of great 
anxiety to a Catholic friend. In 
such a case, at least where the prac- 
tice has been voluntarily and ear- 
nestly adopted, we feel that God is 
calling that soul to his church; 
that he has awakened in it a sense 
of need, a craving for the grace 
and aid which, generally speaking, 
are only to be found in the sacra- 
ments. We can hardly doubt that, 
if that soul is true to grace, it will 
ere long be in the one true fold; 
but the position is one of peculiar 
difficulty, and the temptations 
which beset it are of no common 
kind. Minds of a weak order 
naturally yield to anything that 
bears the semblance of lawful au- 
thority ; the conscientious fear to 
go against those whom they believe 
to be wiser and better than them- 
selves; a peace of mind often fol- 
lows the confession of an Anglican. 
Perhaps it is the natural result of 
having made an effort and got over 
what is supposed to be a painful 
duty; perhaps it is a grace given 
by God in consideration of an act 
of contrition. How is the poor 
soul to discern this peace from the 
effect of sacramental grace? So 
the very goodness of God is turned 
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into a reason for delay and for rest- 
ing satisfied. 

Hitherto we have looked on the 
subject of confession in the Angli- 
can communion chiefly from the 
side of the penitent; the case of 
the clergy who hear confessions is 
widely different and is beset with 
many difficulties. Generally speak- 
ing, the only question arising in the 
mind of the penitent would be: 
Can I get my sins forgiven by go- 
ing to confession? Of course the 
reality of the absolution turns pri- 
marily on the validity of orders; 
strange to say, a vast number of 
the laity of the Church of Eng- 
land are contented to take the va- 
lidity of the orders of their minis- 
ters as an unquestioned fact. The 
clergy naturally are most positive 
in the assertion that their orders 

te valid; as the nature and the 
necessity of jurisdiction are alike 
unknown to the ordinary Anglican 
mind, the matter seems pretty 
clear. The laity in the Anglican 
body are not in any very definite 
manner bound by the Prayer-book 
or by any of the authorized docu- 
ments of that body; there is no- 
thing anomalous in the idea of An- 
glican lay people, especially women, 
going to confession without even 
asking themselves whether the 
practice is in accordance with the 
mind of the communion to which 
they belong. Moreover, High- 
Church Anglicans are avowedly 
bent on improving their church; 
their church is not their guide or 
their mother, but rather an institu- 
tion which has so far fulfilled its 
purpose but imperfectly, and which, 
by a judicious process of reforma- 
tion, they hope to assimilate to an 
ideal existing in their own minds. 
Many conscientious Anglicans 
would therefore deem any objec- 
tion founded on the evident want 
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of encouragement of their views by 
their church as quite irrelevant. 
The Church of England does not 
forbid such and such a practice, 
they would say; we are convinced 
that it is in accordance with the 
teaching of antiquity, that it is use- 
ful, and therefore we encourage it. 

The clergy, however, are bound 
not only to follow the voice of indi- 
vidual conscience, but to keep cer- 
tain solemn promises by which they 
have voluntarily bound themselves. 
Even if a clergyman be fully con- 
vinced that he possesses the tre- 
mendous power of the keys, it does 
not necessarily follow that he 
should feel at liberty to exercise it 
at all times or in all places. We 
do not go at all into the question 
of Anglican orders, except to re- 
mark. in passing that it seems 
strange that the majority of the 
clergy should give themselves so 
little trouble on the subject; they 
know that, to say the least, grave 
doubts as to their position are en- 
tertained by Christendom in gen- 
eral, and yet it is very seldom that 
any one of them takes the same 
trouble to investigate his orders 
that a reasonable man would take 
in regard to his title-deeds, if 
a doubt were thrown on - them. 
We believe that the feeling which 
we once heard expressed by a 
clergyman said to be High Church 
is not very uncommon ; being told 
by a friend that there were serious 
reasons for doubting Anglican or- 
ders, and consequently Anglican 
sacraments, he made no attempt to 
defend them, but simply remarked : 
“T don’t suppose that God would 
let us suffer for such a trifle.” To 
make the position of the Anglican 
clergy clear to our readers, we must 
begin by citing from “The Form 
and Manner of making Priests” 
the solemn words which a Protes. 
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tant bishop, “laying his hands up- 
on the head of every one that re- 
ceiveth the order of priesthood,” 
pronounces over him: 


* Receive the Holy Ghost for the office 
and work of a priest in the church of 
God, now committed unto thee by the 
imposition of our hands. Whose sins 
thou dost forgive, they are forgiven; 
and whose sins thou dost retain, they 
are retained. And be thou a faithful 
dispenser of the word of God, and of 
his holy sacraments: In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen.” 


By the thirty-sixth canon of 
the Church of England, published 
and confirmed in 1865, it is requir- 
ed that the following Declaration 
and subscription should be made 
by such as are to be ordained min- 
isters ; 

“1, A. B., do solemnly make the fol- 
lowing declaration: I assent to the 
‘Phirty-nine Articles of Religion, and to 
the Book of Common Prayer, and of 
Ordering of Bishops, Priests, and Dea- 
cons; I believe the doctrine of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, 
as therein set forth, to be agreeable to 
the word of God ; and in public prayer 
and administration of the sacraments, I 
will use the form in the said book pre- 
scribed, and none other, except so far as 
shall be ordered by lawful authority.” 


An Anglican clergyman, again, 
pledges himself at his ordination to 
minister the doctrine and sacra- 
ments and the discipline of Christ 
as our Lord hath commanded, and 
as this church and realm hath receiv- 
ed the same. The subject of confes- 
sion is mentioned three times in 
the Book of Common Prayer, which, 
as our readers may perhaps be 
aware, is the only authorized for- 
mulary of devotion possessed by the 
‘Church of England. There is,no 
separate ritual for the clergy; the 
Common Prayer is the one compre- 
hensive whole and is in the hands 
of everybody. 
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In the exhortation which is ap- 
pointed to be read on the Sunday 
immediately preceding the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion, and 
which, by the way, a great many 
regular church-goers seldom or 
never have heard read, the con- 
cluding paragraph runs as follows: 


“And because it is requisite that no 
man should come to the holy commun- 
ion, but with a full trust in God’s mercy, 
and with a quiet conscience ; therefore if 
there be any of you, who by this means, 
(i.c., by self-examination and private re- 
pentance,) cannot quiet his own con- 
science herein but requireth further 
comfort or counsel, let him come to me, 
or to some other discreet and learned 
minister of God’s word, and open his 
grief ; that by the ministry of God’s holy 
word he may receive the benefit of abso- 
lution, together with ghostly counsel and 
advice, to the quieting of his conscience 
and avoiding of all scruple and doubt- 
fulness.” 

Pa 

The next occasion on which we 
find confession in the pages of the 
Prayer-book is the Visitation of 
the Sick. A rubric lays down the 


“ priest’s” duty in these words: 


“ Here shall the sick person be moved 
to make a special confession of his sins, 
if he feel his conscience troubled with 
any weighty matter. After which con- 
fession the priest shall absolve him (if 
he humbly and heartily desire it) after 
this sort: Our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
hath left power to his church to absolve 
all sinners who truly repent and believe 
in him, of his great mercy forgive thec 
thine offences ; and, by his authority com- 
mitted to me, I absolve thee from all 
thy sins, in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” 


Lastly, in the twenty-fifth of the 
Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, 
which are subscribed by all the 
clergy, we read : 


“There are two sacraments, ordained 
of Christ our Lord in the Gospel—that is 
to say, baptism and the Supper of the 
Lord. Those five commonly called sa- 
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craments—that is to say, confirmation, 
penance, orders, matrimony, and extreme 
unction—are not to be counted for sacra- 
ments of the Gospel, being such as have 
grown partly of the corrupt following of 
the apostles, partly are states of life al- 
lowed in the Scriptures; but yet have 
not like nature of sacraments with bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, for that they 
have not any visible sign or ceremony 
ordained of God.” 


As the Church of England has 
bnt one authorized book of devo- 
tion, she has but one book of in- 
struction ; her Homilies are declar- 
ed, in the thirty-fifth of the ‘Thir- 
ty-nine Articles, “ to contain a god- 
ly and wholesome doctrine and ne- 
cessary for these times,” and it is 
directed that they should “be read 
in churches by the minister dili- 
gently and distinctly, that they may 
be understanded of the people.” 

The Homilies are not read in 
churches; in fact we believe it 
would be safe to assert that they 
are hardly ever read anywhere, and 
we might almost suppose them to 
be obsolete, were it not that every 
candidate for orders signs the state- 
ment that they are “necessary for 
these times.”” The second part of 
the Homily on Repentance says: 


“And where they (the Roman teach- 
ers) do allege this saying of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ unto the leper, to prove 
auricular confession to stand on God’s 
word, ‘Go thy way, and show thyself 
unto the priest,’ do they not see that the 
leper was cleansed from his leprosy, be- 
fore he was by Christ sent unto the 
priest for to show himself unto him? By 
the same reason we must be cleansed 
from our spiritual leprosy—I mean our 
sins must be forgiven us—before that we 
come to confession. What need we, then, 
to tell forth our sins into the ear of the 
priest, sith that they may be already 
taken away? Therefore holy Ambrose, 
in his second sermon upon the rigth 
Psalm, doth say full well: Go show thyself 
unto the priest. Who is the true priest, 
bat he which is the priest for ever after 
the order of Melchisedech? Whereby 
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this holy Father doth understand that, 
both the priesthood and the law being 
changed, we ought to acknowledge none 
other priest for deliverance from our 
sins but our Saviour Jesus Christ, who, 
being our sovereign bishop, doth with 
the sacrifice of his body and blood, of- 
fered once for ever upon the altar of the 
cross, most effectually cleanse the spiri- 
tual leprosy and wash away the sins of 
all those that with true confession of the 
same do flee unto him. It is most evi- 
dent and plain, that this auricular con- 
fession hath not the warrant of God’s 
word, else it had not been lawful for 
Nectarius, Bishop of Constantinople, 
upon a just occasion to have put it 
down. 


“Let us with fear and_ trembling, 
and with a true contrite heart, use 
that kind of confession which God 
doth command in his Word, and then 
doubtless, as he is faithful and righteous, 
he will forgive us our sins and make us 
clean from all wickedness. I do not say 
but that, if any do find themselves troub- 
led in conscience, they may repair to 
their learned curate or pastor, or to 
some other godly learned man, and show 
the trouble and doubt of their conscience 
to them, that they may receive at their 
hand. the comfortable salve of God’s 
word ; but it is against the true Christian 
liberty, that any man should be bound 
to the numbering of his sins, as it hath 
been used heretofore in the time of 
blindness and ignorance.” 


Such are the scanty devotional 
and dogmatical utterances of the 
Church of England on the subject 
of confession. The only other in- 
struction given to her clergy in 
regard to their duties as confessors 
is to be found in the one hundred 
and thirteenth canon, which treats 
of the presentment of notorious of- 
fenders to the ordinaries. Parsons 
and vicars, or in their absence their 
curates, may themselves present to 
their ordinaries 


“‘ All such crimes as they have in charge 
or otherwise, as by them (being the per- 
sons that should have the chief care for 
the suppressing of sin and impiety in 
their parishes) shall be thought to re- 
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quire due reformation. Provided always, 
that if any man confess his secret and 
hidden sins to the minister, for the un- 
burdening of his conscience, and to re- 
ceive spiritual consolation and ease of 
mind from him ; we do not any way bind 
the said minister by this our Constitu- 
tion, but do straitly charge and admon- 
ish him, that he do not at any time re- 
veal and make known to any person 
whatsoever any crime or offence so com- 
mitted to his trust and secrecy (except 
they be such crimes as, by the laws of 
this realm, his own life may be called into 
question for concealing the same), under 
pain of irregularity.” 


As far as we can gather, the be- 
lief of the Church of England on 
the subject of confession may be 
summed up in the following propo- 
sitions ; 

1. Penance is not a sacrament, 
but 

2. Her ministers have the power 
of forgiving sins. 

3. This power is exercised after 
confession made by the penitent. 

4. But such confession is not to 
be made, save in case of serious ill- 
ness or of great disquiet of mind. 

5. The absolution of the priest 
is not the ordinary means by which 
sins are forgiven. 

6. The penitent is to be the 
judge in his own case. If he feels 
very much in want of confession, 
he may have it; if not, he is to do 
without it. His own feeling is the 
only rule in the matter. 

We think our readers will admit 
that the above statements are in 
no way an unfair summary of the 
teaching of the Church of England 
as represented by her formularies. 
Certainly they give no warrant for 
the assertion now made by the 
High-Church party that confession 
is the ordinary remedy for post- 
baptismal sin, or to the practice of 
frequent and regular confession 
which is now so widely advocated 
and followed. Confession is evi- 
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dently, according to the teaching 
of Anglicanism, what it has been 
well called by an Anglican, a 
“luxury.” How, it may be asked, 
can men who are pledged to teach 
and maintain the doctrines of the 
Church of England act in direct 
opposition to the instructions which 
she has given them? We do not 
maintain that those instructions 
have the appearance of being all 
the expression of the same convic- 
tions. ‘There is an apparent dis- 
crepancy existing amongst them; 
they are not consistent with each 
other. But the one broad fact is 
plain as daylight: they do not 
countenance the present action of 
extreme Anglicans. Lookers-on 
constantly ask, Are these men sin- 
cere? Why do they not “ go over 
to Rome”? Are they not traitors 
in the Anglican camp? To these 
questions we can only reply: We 
judge not; each individual must 
stand or fall to his own master; 
but we cannot hesitate in saying 
that ritualism as a system is dis- 
honest, and that the position occu- 
pied by its adherents is the most 
untenable that any man can under- 
take to defend. 

If we seek for the reason why 
men whom we are ready to believe 
upright and honorable act in a 
manner which is apparently abso- 
lutely incompatible with their sol- 
emn engagements, it may perhaps 
be discovered by a consideration 
of one of the chief characteristics 
of the Church of England. 

St. Paul speaks of the church of 
Christ as “the pillar and ground 
of the truth.” The Church of 
England is essentially a compro- 
mise. Some of her dignitaries even 
look on this as her glory : the High- 
Churchman can find his belief in 
the Real Presence supported by 
her catechism, but the Low-Church- 
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man has the black rubric, which is 
equally strong in favor of his opin- 
ion; her prayers are for the most 
part preserved from the days of Ca- 
tholic piety, and her Articles bear 
the impress of foreign heresy; she 
prays against “false doctrine, he- 
resy, and schism,” and devotes one 
of her Articles to the assertion that 
all churches have erred. Her cler- 
gy are required to accept anomalies 
and inconsistencies; and we can- 
not but do them the justice to say 
that they accept them with great 
equanimity. Every one has some- 
thing to get over : the High-Church- 
man could wish some things alter- 
ed, and the Low-Churchman would 
be glad to see others omitted; the 
result seems to be that every one 
subscribes with a kind’ of laxity 
which, if it does not imply a want 
of honesty, at least betrays an ab- 
sence of accuracy and of definite 
conviction. Subscription to arti- 
cles and formularies seems to sit 
very lightly on the Anglican con- 
science; it is a mere means to an 
end. 

But the Anglican-clergyman not 
only pledges himself to the doc- 
trines of the Prayer-book and Arti- 
cles; he, also promises obedience 
to his bishop. Here is something 
apparently definite. In the voice 
of a living bishop there can hardly 
be the same scope for diversity as 
the pages of the Prayer-book afford. 
Generally speaking, the Anglican 
bishops condemn the practice of 
confession; if they were really 
rulers in their communion there 
can be no doubt that the High- 
Church party would long since have 
been extinct. As a fact, the An- 
glican does not obey his bishop; 
at this very moment one of the 
leading High-Church clergy of Lon- 
don has definitely and deliberately 
refused to obey his bishop by re- 
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moving from his church a crucifix 
and a picture of Our Lady, which 
he believes tend to promote devo- 
tion among his flock. 

For the reasons which lead con- 
scientious men to disobey the or- 
dinary whose godly admonitions 
they have engaged with a glad 
mind and will to follow, and to 
whose godly judgments they have 
promised with God’s help to sub- 
mit, we must again look to the pe- 
culiar theories of the Church of 
England. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the Church of England 
does not in any way or under any 
circumstances claim infallibility; 
nay, more, she goes out of her way 
to deny its very existence. One 
of her Articles asserts that the 
churches of Jerusalem, Alexan- 
dria, Antioch, and Rome have err- 
ed in matters of faith, and another 
follows up this assertion by the 
kindred statement that general 
councils may err, and sometimes 
have erred, even in things pertain- 
ing to God. She indeed daily pro- 
fesses her belief in One, Holy, Ca- 
tholic, and Apostolic Church, but 
she does not inform her children 
where and how the voice of that 
church is to be heard. She con- 
stantly asserts the authority of 
Holy Scripture, but she recognizes 
no authority competent to inter- 
pret Scripture in a decisive man- 
ner. Under the influence of such 
teaching it is not surprising that 
there should exist in the Church of 
England two theories regarding 
authority in matters of faith. One 
is that there is no authority save 
Holy Scripture. Everything must 
be proved by Scripture; and as 
there is no one necessarily better 
entitled than another to explain 
Scripture, this virtually amounts to 
a recognition of the right and duty 
of private judgment to its fullest 
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extent. The other theory is bas- 
ed on belief in the One Catholic 
Church. It admits that our Lord 
appointed his church to teach men 
all truth; it believes that the voice 
of the church in primitive times 
was the voice of God; it doubts 
not that at a former period the 
church was guided by the Spirit of 
God, but it holds that supernatu- 
ral guidance to be in abeyance; it 
recognizes no /iving voice of the 
church; it looks forward with a 
vague hope to the reunion of Ca- 
tholics, Greeks, and Anglicans, and 
the possibility in such a case of a 
general counci! being held, whose 
decisions would bind all Christen- 
dom. In the meantime the church 
is dumb, if not dead, and all that 
can be done is to turn with a rev- 
erent mind to the study of antiqui- 
ty, to an examination of what has 
been handed down from the days 
of pure and undoubted faith. 
This last is the theory of the High- 
Church party in general. To their 
mind a bishop is a necessity; he is 
required for the conferring of 
orders and for giving confirmation ; 
he is not the centre of sacrificial 
power in his diocese, nor the 
source of jurisdiction; he is nota 
teacher in any other sense beyond 
that in which they are themselves 
teachers; their obedience to him 
is not an obedience to one whom 
our Lord has set over his flock 
with a special charge to feed his 
sheep as well as his lambs; it is 
an obedience rendered to one who 
is officially a superior—an obedience 
which has no direct reference to 
God, and which is constantly evad- 
ed (it may be in perfect good faith) 
on the principle that “ we ought to 
obey God rather than man.” 
Another cause which has proba- 
bly much to do with the apparent 
inconsistencies of the High-Church 
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Anglican clergy is the fact that 
they are in a great many cases ab- 
sorbed and overwhelmed by an 
amount of active work which leaves 
little leisure for the serious exami- 
nation of their position. It is ad- 
mitted on all sides that the last 
century was a period of spiritual 
apathy and deadness as far as the 
Church of England was concerned. 
The movement of the past forty 
years has not been merely in the 
direction of Catholic doctrine, but 
it has also led to a renewal of zeal, 
to energy and self-sacrifice, which 
we cannot but appreciate. The 
poor, the young, the ignorant, and 
the fallen are cared for with a cha- 
rity whose root is, we trust, to be 
found in the increased knowledge 
of the life and of the love of our 
Lord. But even works of mercy 
have their snares; a man who is 
toiling night and day among the 
outcast and the poor of great cities, 
who sees the results of his labor in 
the reformed life of many a wan- 
derer, and who also sees pressing 
on him needs which he can never 
fully satisfy, must be sorely tempt- 
ed to turn a deaf ear to all such 
questionings as would stay his 
course. He hears people's confes- 
sions, and he sees them*turn to 
God and lead better lives; natu- 
rally he concludes that all is right, 
and he resents any interference 
with a practice which is apparently 
so salutary. 

We have now given a short and, 
we hope, a fair idea of confession 
as it exists at present in the An- 
glican communion. We must add, 
for the information of those who 
have not had the opportunity of 
watching the progress of events in 
England, that the practice of con- 
fession was unknown, or almost un- 
known, in the Anglican communion 
until about five-and-thirty years 
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ago. It was one of the first fruits 
of that turning back to the old Ca- 
tholic paths which by God’s bless- 
ing has led so many souls into the 
Church. The movement still goes 
on; it has passed through different 
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phases, and year by year it brings 
one after another to the very thres- 
hold of their true home ; they enter 
in and are at rest, and find the 
reality of all that they had hitherto 
sought and longed for. 





MICHAEL THE SOMBRE.* 


AN EPISODE IN THE POLISH INSURRECTION, 1863-1864. 


Ir is a trite remark that every 
age has produced its heroes, its 
saints, and its martyrs; but there 
are few amongst us who “have suf- 
ficient discernment to recognize 
them when they cross our path in 
life. “Should we know a saint if 
we met him?” asks Father Faber. 


And so if we were to meet the he- 
roine of this tale, quietly working 


in her own village or busy with 
the euvroir for young girls she has 
just established in her province in 
France, we should be far indeed 
from guessing that we saw with 
our own eyes a woman who had 
equalled, if not surpassed, Joan of 
Arc in heroism, devotion, and cou- 
rage, and who had done deeds 
which would be incredible, if not 
attested bya multitude of living 
witnesses. 

She was born in one of the de- 
partments of France unhappily 
annexed during the war of 1870-71. 
Having lost her mother in infancy, 
she was brought up by her father, 
an old officer under Louis XVIII. 
and Charles X., who educated her 
entirely as a boy. At twelve years 
of age she was a complete mistress 

* This strange narrative, which has never hither- 
to been published in any language, is the autobio- 
graphy of a friend of the Lady Herbert of Lea, who 


has translated it for Tuz Catuotic Wortp.— 
Ep. C. W. 


of the art of fencing, riding, shoot- 
ing, and other manly accomplish- 
ments. Then, fearing lest she should 
be altogether unfitted for the socie- 
ty of those of her own sex, her fa- 
ther suddenly determined to send 
her to a convent, where her extra- 
ordinary cleverness soon enabled 
her to conquer all difficulties, and 
she made the most rapid progress 
in every branch of study. A vein 
of earnest Catholic piety ran 
through her whole character, coup- 
led with an equally earnest devo- 
tion to her country and her king. 

We do not know what family cir- 
cumstances induced her father to 
part for a time from a child on whose 
education he had lavished such 
thought and care. But at eighteen 
we find her established in Poland 
as an inmate of one of its noblest 
families. After two years thus spent, 
during which she acquired a tho- 
rough knowledge of the Polish and 
German languages, she returned 
to France and had the melancholy 
consolation of nursing and assist- 
ing her father in his last moments ; 
after which she was entreated to 
return to the Countess L in 
Poland, and become the adopted 
child of the house, to which she 
consented. So that, when the in- 
surrection in that country broke 
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out in 1863, “Mika,” as she was 
affectionately called by the whole 
family, rejoiced in the opportunity 
it afforded her of repaying the debt 
of gratitude she owed to those who 
had been as her second parents, by 
a devotion which was ready to sac- 
rifice life itself in their service. 

It is ‘an episode in this war 
which we are about to give to our 
readers, and which we think will be 
doubly interesting at the present 
moment, when all eyes are fixed on 
the terrible struggle going on in 
the East. The story is told in the 
heroine’s own words. 


It was on the 22d January, 1863, 
that the Poles, in little bands of 
ten or twenty men, met by a cross 
raised in honor of Kosciusko in the 
palatinate of Radom, and made a 
vow to deliver. Poland from the 
Muscovite yoke or perish in the 
attempt. Let those who blame 
them rémember the _ intolerable 


persecution which they had patient- 
ly endured for years—a persecution 
which deprived them of their faith, 


their language, their rights as 
citizens, and all that men hold 
most dear. 

On the 24th they marched on 
Miechow, having no other arms 
than scythes and sticks and old- 
fashioned fowling-pieces. Led by 
inexperienced chiefs, who, in their 
ardor, fondly imagined that patri- 
otism and a holy cause would car- 
ry the day against military tactics, 
they were foolish enough to attack, 
in broad daylight, a strong body of 
Russians, well armed and superior 
to them in numbers, who occupied 
an almost impregnable position on 
the heights above the town. The 
result may be easily imagined. 
The Poles were repulsed with 
heavy loss, and the Russians, who 
delight in celebrating their triumphs 
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by a bonfire, burnt down the town 
and massacred all the Poles who 
came within their reach. 

Ten of the Polish wounded were 
secretly brought to the castle, 
where we had established a subter- 
ranean ambulance. It was my 
business to dress the wounds of 
these poor fellows, assisted by a 
holy nun, the Mother Alexandra, 
who played too important a part in 
my future history not to be men- 
tioned here. The Count L 
did not approve of the insurrection 
and considered it hopeless from the 
first; but he would not abandon 
his brave peasants. ‘Towards the 
30th of this month our couriers 
gave us warning that the Russians 
were. aware of the wounded men 
being under our care, and that they 
were marching on the castle for the 
purpose of burning it down. The 
count refused to fly, saying that his 
place was amongst his own people 
at Syez, of whom he had always 
been both the father and protector. 
But he called me into his counsels, 
and implored me to carry off his 
wife and children and his sister-in- 
law (who lived with us) to Mislo- 
witz, a little manufacturing town on 
the frontier of Silesia and Poland. 
After all it was a false alarm; and 
after a fortnight’s exile, which anxi- 
ety and fear had doubled, a letter 
from the count recalled us. We 
had nearly reached the end of 
our journey when we were attacked 
by a mob of Russian fanatics, who 
endeavored to seize the carriage. 
I was on horseback at the head of 
the little cavalcade, and I managed 
by means of my revolver to keep 
these miscreants at bay. The 
coachman profited by this mo- 
ment’s respite to lash his horses 
into a gallop, by which means we 
escaped the ambush and reached 
the castle in safety. 
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But our tranquillity was not des- 
tined to be of long duration. 
About a fortnight later eight in- 
surgents of the legion called of 
“Despair” sought refuge in our 
house. We concealed them as well 
as we could; but in the middle of 
the night notice was sent us that 
the Russians were on their track 
and had discovered their hiding- 
place. We hastened to send them 
off to a part of the forest where a 
cavern had been prepared to re- 
ceive any such fugitives. ‘They 
reached it in safety, but unhappily 
were betrayed by a peasant to whom 
the secret had been confided. The 
exasperated Russians again threat- 
ened the castle; and again the 
count insisted on our flight. On 
our way an alarm was given of 
some sort which so terrified the 
coachman that he threw down his 
whip arid fled for his life, leaving us 
and the carriage at the mercy of 


the four horses, which were strong 


beasts and very fresh. Luckily, 
they stood still for a moment, and, 
as I was used to driving, I reas- 
sured the countess and jumped on 
the box. Hardly, however, had I 
taken the reins than the wheels of 
the carriage became wedged in the 
sand. I jumped off the box, and, 
seizing one of the leaders by the 
bridle, urged, him forward with all 
my might. The animal made so 
violent an effort that he threw me 
down and dragged me some twen- 
ty paces; but as I held on for 
dear life, he ended by stopping, and, 
the carriage being thus released, we 
went on as fast as we could, contin- 
ually in dread of pursuit, till we 
reached the house of Countess 
N , who received us with the 
warmest kindness and hospitality. 
Our stay here, however, was not of 
long duration, for my poor friend, 
the Countess L , Was in an ago- 
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ny to return to her husband, who 
had been left alone in the castle ; 
and so, at the risk of being again 
captured, we returned to Syez. 
Fortunately, this time we had no 
alarms on the road, and the joy of 
the family at their safe reunion was 
as great as their thankfulness. 

But our happiness was short- 
lived. Although the count did not 
take any part in the insurrection, it 
was well known that his sympathies 
were with his people, and this was 
sufficient to make him a marked 
man with the Russian authorities. 
At last we heard from undeniable 
authority that his arrest had been 
determined upon, and that he had 
been already condemned to Sibe- 
ria. Then followed a heartrend- 
ing scene—his wife and children 
(whose whole future would have 
been wrecked had his deportation 
been carried into effect) imploring 
him to take refuge in Germany, 
where he hada small property, and 
to remain there till the storm was 
past; while he clung tenaciously to 
his old home and to his duties as 
a proprietor during the struggle. 
Finally, he yielded to our tears and. 
entreaties; but before leaving he 
sent for me and solemnly com- 
mended his wife and children to my 
care. I swore to defend them or 
to die in the attempt. It was 
agreed that we were to watch our 
opportunity, and, if possible, obtain 
an escort so as to cross the frontier 
and rejoin the count as soon as we 
could. Three days only after his 
departure we received intelligence 
that the Russians were close to our 
gates and were going to insist on 
a domiciliary visit. I flew to the 
count’s private room and com- 
menced making an aufo-da-fé of 
every compromising letter or pa- 
per 1 could find and of all suspect- 
ed newspapers. Whilst I was fan- 
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ning the flames the count’s sister 
came in, and, seeing what I was 
about, exclaimed with horror : 

“O Mika! for God’s sake stop. 
You don't know what you are do- 
ing. All Arthur’s gunpowder is 
hidden and stowed away in that 
chimney !” 

I was almost paralyzed with fear, 
but I said: 

“Fly for your life and get the 
countess and the children out of 
the house.” And then, with a fer- 
vent ejaculatory prayer to God, I 
tore the burning papers out of the 
grate before the flames had had 
time to ignite the gunpowder, which, 
luckily for me, had been carefully 
done up in packets and placed in a 
metal box. I managed to drag the 
papers into another fireplace, and 
had time to see that they were all 
burnt, and to conceal the tinder, 
before the Cossacks surrounded the 
house and summoned us to open 
the doors. Their officers made 
the most minute examination of 
everything, but found nothing that 
they could lay their hands on, and 
went away disgusted, while I es- 
caped with a few trifling burns on 
my hands and arms. 

A few days after this scene 
Mme. de I and I were sitting 
talking in the room where we gene- 
rally met and waited before dinner, 
when the countess came in with 
an open letter in her hand and 
looking more sad and pale than 
usual. “What has happened?” 
we both exclaimed; and I added, 
smiling: “Are we condemned to 
the knout? Ordothe Russians re- 
serve us the honor of a hempen 
collar?” But my dismal pleasan- 
try produced no response, and the 
poor lady silently came and sat 
down by me, taking my hand. 
After a pause she said: 

“* Mika, I have been unwittingly 
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guilty of a great indiscretion. You 
know how miserably anxious I am for 
news of Arthur’s safety. A servant 
whom I had sent to the post, in 
hopes of finding a letter from him, 
brought me back this one; and, full 
of my cruel anxiety, I tore it open 
without looking at the address, be- 
ing fully convinced it came from 
him.” 

“Well?” I inquired, as she hesi- 
tated to go on. 

“Well, this letter was a terrible 
disappointment. It wasn’t from 
Arthur at all, or for me, but for you, 
and from your own family, who, 
dreading the consequences of this 
sad insurrection, insist on your 
immediate return to France.” 

“Ts that all?” I asked, smiling. 

“T don’t know,” she replied. “I 


only read enough to find out my 
mistake, and I was so absorbed by 
my own anxiety that I hardly took 
in the meaning of the words at 


first.” 

“But that is not what I ask,” I 
rejoined. “I want to know what 
there was in that letter which 
makes you look so sad.” 

The countess’ eyes filled with 
tears. “I own, Mika, that the 
thought of losing you breaks my 
heart. You know, at the first mo- 
ment of alarm, Miss B and 
Fraiilein F left the children 
and returned to their homes. I 
fancied you would follow their ex- 
ample; but seeing you so brave 
and so ready to share in all our 
dangers, I had been completely 
reassured, until God allowed this 
letter to fall into my hands.” 

“ And what have you concluded 
from that letter?” I asked rather 
coldly. 

“T have made up my mind, 
Mika, that it would be the height 
of selfishness on my part to strive 
to induce you to stay on with us in 
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a country where desolation and 
terror reign supreme; where we 
are not safe from one moment to 
the other; where neither human 
nor divine laws are respected, and 
where even ladies are not spared 
the lash or the stake. Yesterday, 
as you well know, Countess P , 
for having worn mourning for her 
brother, who had been massacred 
by the Russians, was flogged pub- 
licly in the market-place and hang- 
ed afterwards. Fly, then, my dear- 
est Mika, while there is yet time. 
Already you have done far more 
than your duty. You have risked 
your life over and over again for 
us. I cannot, I must not, exact 
any further sacrifice. Leave us, 
Mika, leave us to our sad fate, and 
may God be with you!” 

Here the poor wife and mother 
hid her face in her hands, and I 
saw great tears coursing down her 
cheeks through her clasped fingers. 
Mme. de I and the children, 
who had come in during the inter- 
val and had heard their mother’s 
words, clustered round me and 
cried too. When I could com- 
mand my own voice I turned to- 
wards the countess and _ said: 
“ Dearest madam! seven years 
have now elapsed since I first be- 
came an inmate of your home. 
When I arrived here, Poland, if 
not happy, was at least at peace, 
and I reckoned you arhong the 
limited number of the truly happy 
ones on this earth. You received 
me (I, whom a deep sorrow had 
driven from my native land) as a 
friend, as a child, as a sister; and 
this affection and consideration for 
me have never failed for a single 
moment. When the insurrection 
broke out your English governess 
left you; and I think she was right. 
A sacred duty was laid upon her— 
that of supporting her old mother, 
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who lived entirely on her earnings. 
As to Fraiilein F , that is quite 
another matter. I expected she 
would go away on the very first 
alarm. With Prussians devoted- 
ness does not exist. I believe they 
have tomatoes in place of hearts! 
As for me, I have only one brother 
in the world, and he is good enough 
to think of me only when his purse 
is empty. I have, therefore, not 
the same excuse as Miss B , still 
less that of Fraiilein F ; for if I 
chose to live independently, the lit- 
tle fortune left me by my father 
would be enough for my wants. If I 
returned to Poland after his death 
it was to find the same disinterest- 
ed love and affection I had left 
there. I have found more than a 
duty to fulfil: I have a debt of 
gratitude to pay; and I thank God 
for the portion he has assigned to 
me.” 

“But your family?” again urged 
the countess, whose face began to 
brighten. 

“Since my father and _ sister 
died,” I replied, “I do not con- 
sider I have any family claims. 
Now, listen to me, contessina,” I 
continued, clasping her two hands 
in mine. “God has put into my 
heart an inexhaustible treasure of 
devotedness and tenderness. He 
has given me likewise unusual cour- 
age and strength; and now I thank 
him that he has also given me 
the occasion to employ these, his 
gifts, in your service. Your hus- 
band is in exile; you are threatened 
in your home, in your children, in 
your property, and by everything 
around you; and you could ima- 
gine for a moment that, under such 
circumstances, I should go and 
abandon you! Thank God! that 
there never has been a stain yet on 
our family name, and my father, an 
old soldier, impressed upon me, 
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from a child, the strongest feelings 
of duty and honor. I swear, 
therefore, in the sight of God, that 
as long as this war lasts your coun- 
try shall be my country, your 
children shall also be mine, and as 
long as my heart beats not a hair 
of your dear head shall be touched ! 
When happier days arise for Poland, 
and peace shall be restored, then, 
but not till then, I shall remember 
that France is my country, and 
that I have left well-beloved tombs 
on her soil.” 

The countess threw her arms 
round me in a close embrace and 
cried. on my shoulder. Mme. de 
I looked at me with the sweet- 
est smile. “Thanks, Mika,” she 
murmured in a broken voice. “I 
never believed for a moment that 
you would leave us. You!” 


The children seized hold of my 
hands and covered them with kisses. 
It was a moment of the purest hap- 


piness I had known on earth. 

In proportion to the progress 
and extent of the insurrection the 
cruelty of the Russians increased. 
Every day brought new vexations 
or fresh tortures. We lived in 
constant fear, and our position be- 
came really insupportable. Almost 
every noble family in the neighbor- 
hood had fled and left the country, 
and we should long before have 
followed their example had it not 
been for the great distance we were 
from the railroad. The count had 
arrived safely at Dresden, whence 
he wrote imploring his wife to join 
him. But we were at least forty 
versts from the nearest station, and 
to go there without an escort would 
have exposed us inevitably to fall 
into the hands of the Russians, who 
had lately ranked emigration in the 
category of crimes of high treason. 
And how was it possible to form an 
escort? The peasants, in the pay 
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of the Raskolnicks (or old believers), 
would refuse to march, and the 
servants would, in all probability, 
have betrayed us. In vain I rack- 
ed my brains to find some way out 
of this difficulty, and every day the 
danger became more imminent. 
Providence at last had pity upon 
us, and disposed events in a way 
which became eventually the salva- 
tion of those so dear to me. 

Every evening, when the rest of 
the family were gone to bed, I went 
alone into the library to answer 
letters, verify the steward’s regis- 
ters, and look after the accounts. 
In the absence of the count there 
was no one to see after these ne- 
cessary duties but myself, and I 
looked upon them as my right. 
One night, when this work had kept 
me up later than usual, I heard 
some one knocking at the door. 
It was past midnight. I rose to 
open it, very much surprised at 
any one coming to me at that hour, 
and all the more as no servant 
would venture into that part of the 
house at night, as it was reported 
to be haunted. What was my as- 
tonishment at finding the countess 
herself outside the door in a pitia- 
ble state of agitation. 

“O Mika!” she exclaimed, al- 
most falling into my arms as I led 
her to a seat, “I’am in the most 
horrible perplexity and anxiety. I 
have just received an entreaty to 
send a despatch instantly to Gene- 
ral B , my husband’s oldest and 
dearest friend. He is encamped 
with his squadron at Gory, on the 
property of Count Dembinski; and 
he does not know that eight hun- 
dred Russians are in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood and have laid an 
ambush to surprise him. This 
despatch is to warn him of it; for 
he has only three hundred men 
with him, who will all be cut to 
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pieces, if he should not be warn- 
ed in time. Who knows? perhaps 
already it may be too late. But 
you, Mika, who are always so clear- 
headed—can you suggest anything ? 
Can you advise me what to do?” 

“ But the man who brought this 
despatch,” I exclaimed—* where 
is he? Why cannot he go on in- 
stantly to Gory ?” 

“ Alas! it is impossible,” replied 
the countess. ‘“ He has just gallop- 
ed seven leagues without stopping 
to take breath, and his horse drop- 
ped down dead at the entrance of 
the village. The poor fellow him- 
self is half dead with fatigue and 
exhaustion.” 

I thought for a minute or two, 
and then said: 

“Leave the despatch with me. 
I will go and rouse the steward, 
and between us we will find some 
one who will undertake this perilous 
mission.” 

“Do you really think so, Mika ?” 

“Ves, I am sure of it,” I re- 
plied. 

“Oh! what a weight you have 
iifted off my heart,” said the coun- 
tess joyfully. “Go at once, dearest 
child. I will wait for you, and not 
go to bed till I have heard the re- 
sult of your consultation.” 

When the countess had gone 
back to her own room a terrible 
struggle arose in my heart. I had 
studied the peasants and servants 
well enough to know that in such a 
moment of extreme danger not one 
of them was to be trusted. ‘The 
steward himself did not inspire me 
with much confidence ; and, besides, 
he was the father of a family. On 
the other hand, the lives of three 
hundred men hung upon the deliv- 
ery of this message. I knelt down 
and prayed with my whole heart 
for guidance. When I rose my 
resolution was taken, The. hour 
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was come for me to pay my debt 
of gratitude towards this Poland 
which had become so dear to me, 
and perhaps in this way alone 
could I save the family to whom 
I had devoted my life: I wrote a 
few lines to the countess, and then 
went and woke my own maid. 

“ Marynia,” I said, “in half an 
hour, but not before, you must 
take this note to the countess, who 
is sitting up for me. And if to- 
morrow, when you get up, I am not 
come back, you must take another 
letter to her, which you will find on 
my chest of drawers.” 

“But, Holy Virgin of Czensto- 
chowa!” exclaimed the poor girl, 
“you are not going out at this time 
of night ?” 

“Yes; I am starting this very in- 
stant.” 

“ But then I will wake the whole 
house. I won’t have you go alone 
at this hour.” 

“No, you will stay quiet,” I said 
to her in a tone which admitted of 
no reply, “ and in half an hour you 
will do what I have told you.” 

So saying, I left Marynia to her 
lamentations and went out. The 
first thing I had to do was to put 
on a man’s dress—I had received 
permission to do this from Rome 
in case of an emergency like the 
present—and then, taking my pis- 
tols, which were always ready, I 
went to the stable and picked out 
the best horse I could find, which 
I saddled myself, blessing again the 
education my father had given me, 
that made me independent of any 
assistance. 

The road which I took passed in 
front of the castle. ‘There was a 
light in the countess’ room where 
she was waiting for me. Good, 
gentle, loving woman with a child’s 
heart! Twice I saw her shadow 
pass and repass across the ci rtain, 
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and twice my heart failed me. 
This feeling only lasted a minute; 
but this minute might have been a 
century for the agony concentrated 
in it. There to the left was the 
old castle which held those two 
young women so dear to me, and 
those children whose birth I had 
witnessed and who loved me so 
tenderly. To the right stretched 
the road that was to lead me—to Si- 
beria, perhaps, or to a sudden and 
violent death. If at this thought 
my heart failed me, and if for a mo- 
ment I hesitated, God will, I hope, 
have forgiven it. At twenty-four 
years of age one does not fling away 
life without one look back. I 
stopped my horse instinctively, fully 
realizing the almost foolhardiness of 
my attempt. But then my thoughts 
reverted to those three hundred 


brave fellows whose lives I held, as 
it were, in my hand, and, with asigh 
which was more like a sob, I dug my 


spurs into my beautiful “ Kirdjcali,” 
who bounded into the air with sur- 
prise and pain, and commenced 
galloping at a furious pace along 
the road—a pace I did not even 
try to check, for it seemed to re- 
lieve my bursting’ heart. Now and 
then I had to lie down on his 
mane to take breath. But by de- 
grees the cold and calm silence of 
the night, and the satisfaction of 
feeling that I-was accomplishing a 
great and sacred duty, restored my 
peace of mind. I checked the pace 
of my horse, and after about three- 
quarters of an hour came toa thick 
fir-wood, through which I was quiet- 
ly ambling when Kirdjcali stopped 
suddenly, and I instantly perceived 
the cause. On the edge of the 
wood, about five hundred paces off, 
a great fire was crackling, round 
which were grouped a number of 
men and horses. It was either a 
Russian or a Polish patrol; but in 


,dreaded came to pass. 
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either case my situation was a crit- 
ical one. I had no “ safe conduct” 
papers, and no password save for 
General B I should be taken 
for a spy and hanged without form or 
ceremony. What was to be done? 
Go back? That would be the 
height of weakness. Take another 
road? There was no other. Yet 
to go on was undoubtedly to run 
the risk of falling directly into their 
hands. Again 1 lifted up my 
whole heart in prayer; after all | 
had God and the right on my side, 
and so I decided to venture it, feel- 
ing besides that my good Kirdjcali 
had the legs of a race-horse and 
could beat almost any other animal, 
if it came to a chase. The moon, 
which till then had guided my 
path, was suddenly hidden behind a 
thick cloud that concealed me from 
the enemy. I made my horse walk, 
and, lying flat on his neck, I went on 
to within fifty paces of the Cossacks 
(for they were Russian Cossacks) 
without their dreaming of my vicin- 
ity ; for the soft sand deadened the 
sound of my horse’s feet. All of a 
sudden Kirdjcali threw up his head 
and sniffed the wind with ever-wid- 
ening nostrils. And then what I most 
He recog- 
nized some companion of the 
steppes and gave a loud neigh, which 
was answered instantly by a hur- 
rah from the children of the Don, 
who were on foot in a moment. 
Making the sign of the cross, I dug 
my spurs once more into my poor 
Kirdjcali’s flanks, and passed like a 
flash of lightning before the aston- 
ished Cossacks. “Stoj!” (stop) 
they cried with one voice. My 
only answer to this summons was 
to urge on my steed to still greater 
speed. Then they had recourse to 
a more active means of arresting 
my course. Two flashes lit up the 
darkness of the night, and one ball 
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whistled past my ear, grazed my 
head, and cut off a lock of my hair 
close to the temple ; the other pass- 
ed through a branch of a tree some 
paces before me. But Kirdjcali 
flew like the wind, and I was soon 
out of the reach of pursuit. As 
soon as I dared I stopped him to 
let him breathe ; five minutes more 
of this furious pace, and the poor 
beast would have dropped down 
dead. 

By the time I had reached Gene- 
ral B ’s column it was three 
o'clock in the morning. 

“Who goes there?” cried the 
sentinel. 

“ Military orders,” I replied. 

“ The password ?” 

“ Polska 2 Volnoszez” (Poland 
and liberty). He let me pass, and 
I was received by M. D , one 
of the general’s aides-de-camp. I 
gave him the despatch, which he 
hastened to take “to his chief. 
Hardly had he left me, and before 
I had time to rejoice at having ac- 
complished my mission, when a 
discharge of musketry, accompa- 
nied by the savage Russian war- 
cry, was heard to the left. In spite 
of the fearful speed of my ride, I 
had arrived too late! 
had almost surrounded the little 
camp. A few minutes sufficed for 
the general to throw himself into 
the saddle and place himself at the 
head of his column. 

“First squadron, forward!” he 
cried in a stentorian voice. 

Not a man stirred. 

“Second squadron, forward!” 
The same result. The poor fel- 
lows, worn out with fatigue, ex- 
hausted from hunger, and total- 
ly unprepared for this attack, re- 
mained, as it were, paralyzed. To 
me this first moment was terri- 
ble; and those who boast of never 
having been afraid the first time 
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they take part in a battle either de- 
ceive themselves or they lie. It 
took me a few minutes to master 
my emotion; but Kirdjcali too 
made a diversion by furious bounds 
and neighing, which proved that 
for him also this was the first bap- 
tism of fire. 

Seeing the demoralization of his 
soldiers, the brave general made a 
desperate charge in the very midst 
of the enemy’s ranks, followed by 
a handful of dragoons under the 
orders of Count K I follow- 
ed his movements with my eye in 
a mechanical sort of way, when all 
of a sudden I saw the unhappy 
general staggering rather than fall- 
ing from his horse, while an in- 
fernal hurrah of triumph burst 
from the Russians. Then all ‘my 
fears vanished. I thought of my 
father, and all that was French 
in my blood was roused. I seized 


a sword that lay close by, and 


turning towards the troops, who 
were still hesitating and waver- 
ing, I cried out: “ Cowards, if you 
have allowed your chief to be mur- 
dered, at least do not let his dead 
body bear witness of your shame 
by leaving it in the hands of your 
enemies. Come on and rescue it, 
and wash out in your blood the 
stain you have set on Polish honor !” 

Saying those words, and recom- 
mending my soul to God in one 
fervent aspiration, I threw myself 
impetuously into the strife, follow- 
ed by all the soldiers, whom my 
words had roused from their stu- 
por. The whistling of balls, the 
smell of powder, the cries of the 
dying and the dead, and more than 
all the savage howlings of the Rus- 
sians, threw me into a‘sort of mad 
rage and furious excitement which 
made me insensible to anything 
but a longing for vengeance. 
Every time I rose in my stirrups 
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to wield my sword a man bit the 
dust. I felt a sort of superhuman 
strength at that moment, and never 
ceased to strike till I saw the Poles 
driving the defeated Russians com- 
pletely out of the camp, from whence 
they fled in the utmost disorder. 
I woke then as from a horrible 
nightmare, and felt an inexpressi- 
ble disgust and horror at the sight 
of the dead and dying bodies of 
horses and men all round me wel- 
tering in their blood. At that mo- 
ment an orderly officer galloped up 
to me. 

“ Sir,” he exclaimed, “ the gene- 
ral desires you to come to him im- 
mediately.” 

“ Your general!” I exclaimed joy- 
fully. “Why, I saw him fall with 
my own eyes. He is not dead, 
then ?” 

“Not yet; but his wounds are 
mortal, and I fear there is no hope 
of saving him.” 


I followed the officer hastily to a 
tent where the poor general was 


lying on a camp-bed. His face 
was literally hacked with sabre- 
cuts; one ball had gone through 
his chest, and the surgeon, who 
was bending over him, was trying 
in vain to stanch the blood which 
was escaping in a black stream 
from this gaping wound. I took 
off my cap and bowed low before 
the dying hero. 

“Sir,” he said in so weak a 
voice that I had to bend down my 
ear close to him to be able to hear, 
“I do not know you, and I do 
not remember ever to have seen 
you before ; but whoever you may 
be, may God bless you for what 
you have done this day! You 
have saved:my troops from dis- 
honor, and me from having my 
last moments embittered by the 
cruelest sorrow I could ever have 
experienced.” 
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At this moment a rush of blood 
from his mouth threatened to stifle 
the dying man. When he had a 
little recovered he spoke again: 

“Whence do you come, and 
what is your name?” 

“T am French, and my name 
is Michael,” I replied, blushing 
deeply. Here the general drew off 
a ring from his finger. It was a 
signet-ring used throughout the 
war as a password of command. 

“Take this,” he said, “and 
swear to me not to leave my troops 
till the Central Committee have sent 
another officer to take my place. 
This is the last request of a dying 
man, and I feel sure that you will 
not refuse it to me.” 

I hesitated an instant. How re- 
veal my secret and explain my 
anomalous position at such a mo- 
ment? The general, striving to 
raise his voice, reiterated his dying 
entreaty : 

“ Swear not to leave them !” 

I felt I could not resist any lon- 
ger. 

“T swear it, general, but on one 
condition: that your soldiers con- 
sent to serve as escort to Countess 
L from her chateau to the 

frontier, as she wishes to escape 
with her children and rejoin her 
husband, who is in exile.” 

“What! Countess L——, Ar- 
thur’s wife ?” 

“The same, general,” I replied ; 
“and it was to implore your pro- 
tection for her in her hour of need, 
as well as to convey to you the in- 
formation she had received of the 
Russian ambuscade, that deter- 
mined me to accept this dangerous 
mission.” 

“Thanks, my child—thanks for 
her and thanks for me. Gentle- 
men,” he added, turning to his 
officers, who, silent and sad, were 
standing at the other end of the 
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tent, “you will obey this young 
officer until my successor be ap- 
pointed from headquarters. This 
is my last order, my last prayer. 
And as long as he, though a stran- 
ger, fights at the head of your col- 
umn, you will not again forget, I 
hope, that the cause for which you 
are fighting is a sacred one, the 
most holy of all causes, for it is the 
cause of God and your country.” 
The officers hung their heads at 
this tacit reproach—the only one 
addressed to them by the hero 
whom they had allowed to be slain 
in so cowardly a manner. After 
another fainting fit the general 
made me a sign to draw close to 
him. I knelt down by his side. 
“If death spares you,” he said, 
“go and tell my poor mother how 
I died. Console her, and try and 
replace me to her ; for I am the only 
thing she has left in the world.” 
Here tears filled his eyes, which 


he turned away to hide his emo- 


tion from his officers. The sur- 
geon had just finished dressing 
his wounds, but he shook his head 
sadly as he rose. The general per- 
ceived the movement and said: 

“My poor friend! you have 
given yourself a great deal of trou- 
ble, and all for nothing; but I am 
just as grateful to you.” 

The surgeon wrung his hand, too 
much moved to speak. Then I 
took courage and said: 

“ General, when the doctor of the 
body can do no more, and science 
is exhausted, a Christian has re- 
course to another Physician.” 

“ You are quite right, my child,” 
teplied the good general gravely; 
“and I have no time to lose, for I 
feel my life is ebbing away every 
moment.” 

He made a sign to one of his 
aides-de-camp, and whispered his 
instructions to him, which the lat- 
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ter hastened to obey. He return- 
ed in a few minutes with a young 
Capuchin, who was the chaplain of 
the corps. The officers left the 
tent, and I was about to do the 
same when a_ sudden thought 
struck ime. 

“One word more, general. I 
want three days to make my ar- 
rangements and get my kit ready.” 

“ Take them, my son; but do not 
be away longer, for when you re- 
turn I shall be no more here.” 

“Not here, perhaps, but in a 
better world,” I exclaimed. “God 
bless you, general! I cannot re- 
place you, but I may perhaps be 
able to show your troops how those 
should fight and die who have had 
General B for their leader !” 

“Thanks, my child, and may God 
bless you! Adieu!” 

I pressed the hand which the 
dying man held out to me with re- 
spectful tenderness ; and then, hur- 
rying from the tent to hide my 
emotion, I obtained a “ safe-con- 
duct” passport, and, remounting 
my horse, stopped at the best inn 
I could find in the next village, 
and wrote a few lines to Countess 
L , not to tell her of the extra- 
ordinary position in which I had 
been placed or the fearful events 
of the past night, but to reassure 
her, and bid her to hold herself 
in readiness for a speedy depar- 
ture, as an escort had been pro- 
mised for her. Thence I rode as 
fast as I could to the convent of the 
Bernardines at Kielce, and asked: 
to see Father Benvenuto imme- 
diately—that eloquent preacher and 
holy confessor who had lingered 
for twenty years in a Siberian dun- 
geon. He was my confessor, and 
at this moment of all others in my 
life I needed his advice and gui- 
dance. Fortunately for me, he was 
at home, and I instantly told him 
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all that had happened, and of the 
almost compulsory promise which 
had been extorted from me by the 
brave and dying general. The good 
old father listened in silence, and 
then said : 

“ My child, what you have done is 
heroic and great; but if you were 
to return to the camp, and had to 
bear alone this terrible secret, it 
would crush you with its weight.” 

“ But, good God! what can I 
do?” I exclaimed. “Must I give 
it up and forfeit my word ?” 

“No; because God, in permit- 
ting these extraordinary events, 
had evidently his divine purpose 
for you. You must return and 
fulfil your vow, but you must not 
go alone. More than a month ago 
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I asked permission of my superiors 
to be allowed to carry the conso- 
lations of religion to our brave 
troops in the field. This permis- 
sion I received yesterday; and so 
I can at once precede you to the 
camp, and when you arrive will be 
your safeguard and protector.” 

An enormous weight was taken 
off my mind by this proposal. I 
thanked him with my whole heart, 
and he then insisted on my going 
to sleep for some hours; for all 
that I had gone through had near- 
ly exhausted my strength. After a 
good night’s rest I woke, refreshed 
in body and relieved in mind, to 
ride to Breslau, where I completed 
my military equipment and then 
returned to the camp, 


[ro BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONT:1.] 


A FINAL PHILOSOPHY. * 


THE war waged by modern 
thought against supernatural reve- 
lation in the name of the so-called 
“advanced ” science is looked up- 
on in, a different light by Catholic 
and by Protestant thinkers. Catho- 
lic philosophers and divines look 
upon it as a noisy but futile effort of 
modern anti-Christianism to shake 
and overthrow the mighty rock on 
which the incarnate God has been 
pleased to build his indefectible 
church. ‘They know,. of course, 
that they must be ready to fight, 
for the church to which they be- 
long is still militant; but, far from 
apprehending a coming defeat, they 
feel certain of the victory. God is 

* The Final Philosophy ; or, System of Per fec- 
tible Knowledge issuing from the Harmony of 
Science and Religion. By Charles Woodruff 


Shields, D.D., Professor in Princeton College. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co, 1877. 


with them, and, on God's infallible 
promise, the church whose cause 
they serve is sure of her final tri- 
umph. Protestant divines, on the 
contrary, hold no tokens of future 


“victories, and look upon infidel 


science not as an enemy whom 
they have to fight, but as an old 
acquaintance, and a rather capri- 
cious one, whom they must try to 
keep within bounds of decency, 
and from whom they may borrow 
occasionally a few newly-forged 
weapons against the Catholic 
Church. Some sincere Protestants, 
considering the tendency of scien- 
tific thought to destroy all super- 
natural faith, saw, indeed, the ne- 
cessity of resisting its baneful in- 
cursions; but their resistance did 
not, and could not, prove success- 
ful. Protestantism is the notorious 
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offspring of rebellion; it is not 
built on the rock; it has no claims 
to special divine assistance ; it can- 
not reckon but on human weakness 
for its support; it is supremely in- 
consistent; in short, it is no proof 
against the anti-Christian spirit of 
the age, and, what is still more dis- 
couraging, it is fully conscious of 
its progressive dissolution. 

‘These considerations and others 
of a like nature kept continually 
coming to our mind as we were 
perusing the pages of the singular 
work whose title stands at the head 
of this article. The great object 
of Dr. Shields is to reconcile reli- 
gion with science by means of what 
he calls final philosophy. 

In the introduction to the work 
the author points out the limits 
and the topics of Christian science ; 
the logical, historical, and practical 
relations of science and religion; 
the possibility of their reconcilia- 
tion, and the importance of their 
harmony to science, to religion, to 
philosophy. ‘The work is divided 
into two parts. The first part is a 
review of the conduct of philoso- 
phical parties as to the relations 
between science and religion; whilst 
the second part propounds and ex- 
plains the philosophical theory of 
the harmony of science and reli- 
gion, as conceived by the author. 
The first part opens with a chapter 
on the early conflicts and alliances 
between science and religion, where 
the author investigates the causes 
of the present disturbed relations 
between religion and science, and 
traces them from the dawn of the 
Greek philosophy to the Protestant 
Reformation; describes the con- 
flicts of philosophy and mythology 
in the pre-Christian age; the wars 
of pagan philosophy against Chris- 
tianity in the first centuries of the 
present era; the alliance of theo- 
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logy with philosophy in the patris- 
tic age ; the predominance of theo- 
logy and the subjugation of philo- 
sophy in the scholastic age; and, 
lastly, the revolt of philosophy 
against theology in the age of the 
Reformation. 

In a second chapter he describes 
the modern antagonism between sci- 
ence and religion, the conflict in 
astronomy, in geology, in anthro- 
pology, in psychology, in sociolo- 
gy, in theology, in philosophy, and 
in civilization. 

The third chapter, which fills 
more than two hundred pages, de- 
scribes the modern indifferentism be- 
tween science and religion, under 
the name of “schism” or “ rup- 
ture ” in all the branches of science 
already enumerated —viz., the 
schism in astronomy, in geology, 
in anthropology, etc., to which is 
added the schism in metaphysics. 

In the fourth chapter the author 
examines the modern eclecticism be- 
tween science and religion: eclec- 
ticism in astronomy, eclecticism in 
geology, and so on through the 
other branches of knowledge al- 
ready mentioned. 

The fifth and last chapter de- 
scribes the modern scepticism. be- 


‘tween science and religion: scepti- 


cism in astronomy, in geology, in 
anthropology, and in all the afore- 
said branches of human knowledge, 
with a conclusion about “ effete re- 
ligious culture.” 

The second part of the work, 
though much shorter than the first, 
is divided also into five chapters, 
of which the first aims to show that 
philosophy is the natural umpire 
between religion and science, wher- 
ever they are in conflict; the se- 
cond expounds and refutes the 
positive philosophy: the third ex- 
amines and criticises the absolute 
philosophy ; the fourth states that 
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final philosophy, or a theory of perfec- 
lible science, may bring about the 
conciliation of positivism and ab- 
solutism; and the last offers a sketch 
of the ultimate philosophy, the sci- 
ence of sciences, derived scientifi- 
«ally from their own historical and 
logical development, and whose 
«characteristic features the author 
thus glowingly describes in the 
closing sentence of his work : 


“The summary want of the age is that 
last philosophy into which shall have 
been sifted all other philosophy, which 
shall be at once catholic and eclectic, 
which shall be the joint growth and fruit 
of reason and faith, and which shall 
shed forth, through every walk of re- 
search, the blended light of discovery 
and revelation ; a philosophy which shall 
be no crude aggregate of decaying sys- 
tems and doctrines, but their distilled 
issue and living effect, and which shall 
not have sprung full-born from any one 
mind or people, but mature as the com- 
mon work and reward of all ; a philoso- 
phy which, proceeding upon the unity 
of truth, shall establish the harmony of 
knowledge through the intelligent con- 
-currence of the human with the divine 
intellect, and the ratiofal subjection of 
ithe finite to the Infinite reason ; a philo- 
sophy, too, which shall be as beneficent 
.as it is sacred, which in the act of heal- 
ing the schisms of truth shall also heal 
the sects of the school, of the church, and 
-of the state, and, while regenerating hu- 
man art, both material and moral, shall 
-at length regenerate human society; a 
philosophy, in a word, which shall be 
ithe means of subjecting the earth to 
man and man to God, by grouping the 
sciences, with their fruits and trophies, 
.at the feet of Omniscience, and there 
-converging and displaying all laws and 
causes in God, the cause of causes and 
.of laws, of whom are all things and in 
whom all things consist ; to whom alone 
.be glory” (pp. 587, 588). 


These are noble words. It is 
certain that our age is in great 
need of a philosophy at once ca- 
tholic and eclectic, as the author 
very wisely remarks. But it is our 
firm convictiom that if Dr. Shields 
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had studied our great Catholic au- 
thors, he would know that there is 
a philosophy and a theology which 
does already all that he wishes to 
do by his projected final philoso- 
phy, and much better too. We 
praise his excellent intention; but 
we do not think that his project 
has any chance of being carried 
out in a proper manner. We even 
doubt if a mew system of philosophy 
can be found so comprehensive, 
coherent, impartial, and perfect in 
all its parts as to justify the high 
expectation entertained by the au- 
thor. 

This new system of philosophy 
cannot be the product of infidel 
thought, as is evident. Hence 
none of the advocates of advanced 
science can have a part in the pro- 
jected work, except as opponents 
whom philosophy shall have to re- 
fute, or as claimants upon whose 
rights philosophy has to pronounce 
its judicial sentence. 

Nor will the new system be thie 
product of Catholic thought; for 
we Catholics are under the impres- 
sion that the world has no need of 
new philosophical systems. As for 
us, we have a philosophy of admi- 
rable depth, great soundness, and 
incomparable precision, which has 
ever successfully refuted heresy, 
silenced infidelity, and harmonized 
the teachings of revelation and sci- 
ence to our full satisfaction. ‘This 
philosophy can, indeed, be im- 
proved in some particulars, and we 
continually strive to improve it; 
but we are determined not to 
change its principles, which we 
know to be true, and not to depart 
from its method, which has no rival 
in the whole world of speculative 
science. 

Who, then, would frame and de- 
velop the new and “ final” philo- 
sophy? Free-thinkers? Freema- 
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sons? Free-religionists? These 
sectaries would doubtless be glad 
to dress philosophy in a white 
apron, with the square in one hand 
and the triangle in the other; for, 
if the thing were feasible, they 
would acquire at once that philo- 
sophical importance which they 
have not, and which they have al- 
ways been anxious to secure, but 
in vain, by their united efforts. 
But then we are sure that they 
would only develop some humani- 
tarian theory calculated to flatter 
the sceptical spirit of the age, and 
to merge all creeds in naturalism 
and free-religion; and this, of course, 
would not do, for the “ final philo- 
sophy ” should, according to Dr. 
Shields’ view, maintain the rights 
of supernatural revelation no less 
than of natural reason. 

Should, then, the great work be 
abandoned to the hands, industry, 
and discernment of the Protestant 
sects ? Men of talent and men of 
learning are to be found every- 
where; but as to philosophers, we 
doubt whether any can be found 
among Protestants who will be 
honest enough to draw the legiti- 
mate consequences of their prin- 
ciples, when those consequences 
would imply a condemnation of 
their religious system. In other 
terms, if the work were to be en- 
trusted to Protestant thinkers, one 
might, without need of preterna- 
tural illumination, boldly predict 
that the whole affair must end in 
nothing but failure. What can be 
expected of a Protestant thinker, 
or of any number of Protestant 
thinkers, whether divines or phi- 
losophers, but an inconsistent and 
preposterous tampering with truth ? 
Protestantism lacks, and ever will 
lack, a uniform body of doctrines, 
whether philosophical or theologi- 
cal; it has no head, no centre, no 
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positive principle, no recognized 
living authority, no bond of union; 
it has only a mutilated Bible which 
it discredits with contradictory 
interpretations; it is neither a 
church nor a school, but a Babel 
confusion of uncertain and discor- 
dant views; and it has no better 
foundation than the shifting sand 
of private judgment. On what 
ground, then, can a _ Protestant 
apologist force upon modern 
thought those shreds of revealed 
truth which he claims to hold on 
no better authority than his own 
fallible and changeable reason ? 
And what else can he oppose to 
the invading spirit of unbelief? 
Alas! Protestantism is nothing but 
a house divided within itself, a 
ship where all hands are captains 
with no crew at their orders, an 
army whose generals have no au- 
thority to command and whose 
soldiers have no duty to obey. 
Such a house cannot but crumble 
into dust; such a ship must foun- 
der; and such an army cannot 
dream of Christian victories, as it 
is doomed to waste its strength in 
perpetual riots, unless it succeeds 
in putting en end to its intestine 
troubles by self-destruction. It is 
evident, then, that “ final philoso- 
phy” cannot be the product of 
Protestant thought. 

Dr. Shields seems to have seen 
these difficulties ; for he holds that 
such a philosophy must not spring 
full-born from any one mind or 
people, but mature “as the com- 
mon work and reward of all.” 
Here, however, the question arises 
whether this mode of working is 
calculated to give satisfactory re- 
sults. When a number of persons 
contribute to the execution of a 
great work, it must be taken for 
granted that, if their effort has to 
prove a success, they must work. 
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on the same plan and tend in the 
same direction, so that the action 
of the one may not interfere with 
the action of the other. If all men 
were animated by an intense love of 
truth, and of nothing but truth, if 
they all could agree to start from 
the same principles, if they were 
all modest in their inferences, if 
they were so humble as to recog- 
nize their error when pointed out 
to them, and if some other similar 
dispositions were known to exist in 
all or in most students of science 
and philosophy, Dr. Shields’ plan 
might indeed be carried out with 
universal satisfaction. But men, 
unfortunately, love other things be- 
sides truth and more than truth: 
they love themselves, their own 
ideas, and their own prejudices; 
they ignore or pervert principles ; 
they defend their blunders, and 
even embellish them for the sake 
of notoriety, and they are obsti- 
nate in their errors. On the other 
hand, we see that an ignorant pub- 
lic is always ready to applaud 
any philosophic monstrosity which 
wears a fashionable dress; and 
this is one of the greatest obstacles 
to the triumph of truth, as error 
grows powerful wherever it is en- 
couraged by popular credulity. 
Thus error and truth will continue 
to fight in the future as they did in 
the past. The history of philoso- 
phy is a history of endless discords. 
The wildest conceptions have ever 
found supporters, and charlatanism 
has ever been applauded. The 
only epoch in which error had lost 
its hold of philosophy, and was 
compelled to retire almost entirely 
from the field of speculation, was 
when theology and philosophy, 
bound together in a defensive and 
offensive alliance under the leader- 
ship of the great Thomas Aquinas, 
$0 overpowered the Moorish philo- 
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sophers and confounded their ra- 
tionalistic followers that it was no 
longer possible for error to wear a 
mask. ‘Then it was that the prin- 
ciples of a truly “ final” philoso- 
phy were laid down, faith and rea- 
son reconciled, and false theories 
discredited. And it is for this rea- 
son that the disciples of error, who 
after the time of the Lutheran re- 
volt have never ceased to attack 
some religious truth, style that scho- 
lastic epoch a dark age. Dark, in- 
deed, for error, which had lost much 
power of mischief, but bright for 
philosophy, which had triumphed, 
and glorious for Christianity, which 
reigned supreme. If any age must 
be called dark, it is the one we live 
in, owing to the numbers of igno- 
rant scribblers, unprincipled men in 
responsible positions, and illogical 
scientists who disgrace it. 

This state of things is the pro- 
duct of free thought, which has 
disturbed and nearly destroyed the 
harmony of all the sciences, and all 
but extinguished the light of philo- 
sophical principles. ‘The idea of 
employing free thought as an aux- 
iliary for the defence of philosophy 
is SO preposterous on its very face 
that none but a sectary or a scep- 
tic could have entertained it. It 
must be pretty evident to all that 
such a course is kke introducing 
the enemy into thefortress. Intro- 
duce Draper and Biichner, Tyndall 
and Moleschott, Haeckel and Dar- 
win, Huxley and Clifford into the 
parlor of philosophy, and you will 
see at once how utterly mistaken is 
Mr. Shields if he reckons on them 
for -his great work; you will see 
with what self-reliance, arrogance, 
and intolerance they condemn 
everything contrary to their favor- 
ite views. ‘Tell them that they 
must help you to make a “final 
philosophy ” which shall reconcile 
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Scripture and science, Christianity 
and human reason. What would 
they think of such a proposal? 
Would they condescend to answer 
otherwise than by a sneer? But 
let us admit that they will favor you 
with an honest answer. What will 
they say? 

Draper would probably remark 
that philosophy cannot undertake 
any such task, as the conflict be- 
tween religion and science has its 
origin and reason of being in the 
nature of things, which is unchange- 
able. 

Biichner would laugh imperti- 
nently at the idea of a God, a Scrip- 
ture, and a religion. 

Tyndall would have nothing to 
do with the scheme; for modern 
science cannot shake hands with 
revelation without encouraging a 
belief in miracles and in the utility 
of prayer—both which things sci- 
ence has exploded for ever, as con- 
flicting with inviolable laws. 

Moleschott would object that 
revelation and science are irrecon- 
cilable, at least, as to psychology ; 
for the study of physiology has 
made it clear that thought consists 
in a series of molecular movements, 
and he is not willing to renounce 
this new dogma of science or to 
modify in any manner his view of 
the question for the sake of a new 
philosophy. 

Haeckel would indignantly pro- 
test against the scheme, for there 
is no philosophy but the Evolution 
of species and the Descent of man; 
and he would turn to the great 
Darwin, his respected friend, for 
an approving smile. 

The great Darwin would then 
smile approvingly on his loving and 
faithful disciple, and remark that 
Logic, for instance, which is believ- 
ed to be a part of philosophy, and 
his Descent of man are on such 
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bad terms that it would be but a 
waste of time to attempt a recon- 
ciliation between them, so he would 
let them alone. 

The talkative Huxley would 
gladly second Mr. Darwin’s resolu- 
tion by the further remark that a 
logic or a philosophy which cannot 
be weighed in the balance of the 
chemist, or be verified by the mi- 
croscope, or be illustrated by the 
series of animal remains preserved 
in paleontological museums, has 
no claims to engage the attention 
of the noble scientists present in 
the room. 

Clifford would scout the idea of 
a philosophy enslaved by theologi- 
cal prejudices. For free thought 
cannot come to terms with theolo- 
gy; it must combat it in the name 
of progress and civilization with all 
available weapons, and with an 
ardor proportionate to the grandeur 
and importance of the cause. 

This sketch, which is certainly 
not over-colored, might be enlarged 
almost indefinitely by the introduc- 
tion of other living or dead materi- 
alists, pantheists, atheists, theists, 
idealists, free-religionists, etc., 
whose discordant views would have 
to be either accepted, reformed, 
or refuted, as the case may be. 
John Stuart Mill and Comte, Bain 
and Spencer, Kant and Fichte, 
Schelling and Hegel, Hume and 
Hobbes, and a host of other minor 
lights of heterodox thought, would 
have to be harmonized, if possible, 
or else condemned and forgotten. 
But let the dead rest in peace 
and suppose that none but living 
thinkers are to be consulted. A 
dilemma presents itself: either Dr. 
Shields and his co-operators get the 
best of fashionable errors, and re- 
ject them, or not. If mot, then a 
final philosophy reconciling revela- 
tion with science will be out of the 
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question. If yes, then the final 
philosophy will be denounced by 
the evicted party as a mass of un- 
scientific and @ priori reasoning, a 
counterfeit of medizval metaphy- 
sics, a tardy and clumsy attempt at 
resuscitating the discredited no- 
tions of a slavish and intolerant 
past. Newspaper writers, pam- 
phleteers, lecturers, and professors 
would sneer at your final philoso- 
phy, as they now sneer at’ the scho- 
lastic doctrine; and the ever-in- 
creasing mass of sciolists, who 
think with the brains of others, 
would take up the sneer and propa- 
gate it even to the ends of the 
world. Thus science and religion, 
so long as human pride and human 
obstinacy are not curbed by the 
keenest love of truth, will remain 
antagonistic, and the present war 
will continue in spite of the “ final 
philosophy.” 

Dr. Shields very explicitly de- 
clares that he believes in God, in 
Christ, and in the Bible. For this 
we cannot but praise him. Yet 
his book leads thoughtful readers 
to suspect that his faith is still 
undeveloped, uncertain, indefinite, 
and, as it were, in an embryonic 
condition. In fact, religion and 
science, as he conceives, are still 
at war, and revelation must yet be 
reconciled with reason by the aid 
of final philosophy ; and this final 
philosophy is a thing of the future. 
What will he believe meanwhile? 
What wiil all other Protestants be- 
lieve? Must they adopt a provi- 
sional scepticism? ‘This is, in- 
deed, what most of them do; nor 
can we see that any other course 
is open to them, if they are waiting 
for the final philosophy. But, 
since “ without faith it is impossi- 
ble to please God,” how will they 
be saved? ‘Ihe question deserves 
an answer. 
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There is a science which teaches 
that man’s soul is not immortal, 
not spiritual, not even a substance, 
but only a molecular function, 
which cannot survive the body. 
Must Dr. Shields’ disciples remain 
uncertain about this point of doc- 
trine until the final philosophy is 
published? And there is a science 
which maintains with the greatest 
assurance that what we call “God” 
is nothing more, in reality, than 
nature, or the universe and its 
forces and laws. Must we suspend 
our judgment on this all-important 
subject on the plea that final phi- 
losophy has not yet shed its bril- 
liant light on the question? And 
there is a science, too, which con- 
tends that the human will, though 
long believed to be free, is never- 
theless determined by exterior and 
interior causes according to a law 
of strict physical necessity which 
admits of no exception. Ought 
we, then, to consider ourselves ir- 
responsible for our deliberate ac- 
tions, till the final philosophy shall 
teach us that we are not mere ma- 
chines, and that the freedom of the 
human will has at last been recon- 
ciled with the general laws of cau- 
sation? ‘To our mind, a Christian 
divine cannot for a moment admit 
that such a provisional scepticism 
could be recommended as a healthy 
intellectual preparation for the at- 
tainment of truth. Nor could a 
Christian divine fancy for a mo- 
ment that a provident God has 
hitherto left mankind without suffi- 
cient light to understand and solve 
such capital questions as we have 
mentioned, and many others whose 
solution was equally indispensable 
for the moral and the religious 
education of the human race. The 
truth is that mankind has been 
endowed from the beginning with 
the knowledge of the principles of 
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moral science, the laws of reason- 
ing, the precepts of religion, and 
the eternal destiny of the just and 
the unjust. This knowledge was 
transmitted from fathers to sons, 
but was soon obscured by the surg- 
ing of turbulent passions and a 
proud desire of independence. 
The human family soon emanci- 
pated itself from the moral law, 
and learned to stifle the voice of 
conscience by false excuses and 
by worldly maxims. Nations fell 
into polytheism, idolatry, revolting 
superstitions, and barbarism. In- 
deed, a few pagan philosophers, 
still faintly illumined by the rem- 
nants of the primitive tradition, 
attempted the reconstruction of 
human science ; but they were only 
partially successful, and their names 
became famous no less for the 
errors with which they are still 
associated than for vindicated 
truths. Even the Jews, who were 
in possession of an authentic re- 
cord of the past, and could read 
the Law and the Prophets, often 
adopted pagan views, or at least 
mistook the spirit of their sacred 
books by a too material adherence 
to the killing letter. At last Jesus 
Christ, God and man, the light that 
enlightens the world, the new 
Adam, the divine Solomon, came, 
and brought us the remedy of 
which our ignorance and corrup- 
tion had so much need. He gave 
us his Gospel of truth and life, and 
not only restored but increased 
and perfected the knowledge of 
divine and human things ; he found- 
ed his church; and he appointed, 
in the person of his vicar on earth, 
a permanent and infallible judge of 
revealed doctrine. The two hun- 
dred and odd millions of Chris- 
tians who recognize this infallible 
judge know distinctly what they 
ought to believe. They need not 
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await the decisions of any “ final 
philosophy” in order to be fixed 
on such questions as the origin of 
matter, the creation of man, the 
liberty of the soul, the existence of 
a personal God, and the worship 
acceptable to him. And as to the 
scientific questions, these millions 
very naturally argue that any the- 
ory which clashes with the doctrine 
defined by the church bears in it- 
self its own condemnation, whilst 
all the other theories are a fit sub- 
ject of free discussion by the ra- 
tional methods. ‘This is our intel- 
lectual position in regard to sci- 
ence; and we venture to say that 
even Dr. Shields could not find a 
better one either for himself or for 
his pupils and friends. But he, 
unfortunately, does not belong to 
the true and living church of 
Christ; he belongs to a spurious 
system of Christianity, which coun- 
tenances intellectual rebellion, and 
which, after having. imprudently 
fostered free thought, is now at a 
loss how to restrain its destructive 
influence. Hence he is anxious to 
be on good terms with all free- 
thinkers, in the hope, we assume, 
that, by yielding in a measure to 
the spirit of infidelity, some ar- 
rangement may be arrived at, 
equally acceptable to both sides, 
by which Protestantism, as an old 
but now useless and despised ac- 
complice, may be left to die a na- 
tural death. Thus the “ final phi- 
losophy ” of Dr. Shields, so far as 
we can judge from the details of 
his work, will put in the same bal- 
ance God and man, revelation and 
free thought, wisdom and folly, 
with the pitiful result that we have 
briefly pointed out. 

Final philosophy, as conceived 
by our author, can be of no service 
to the Catholic, and of no great 
benefit tothe Protestant, world. At 
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any rate a truly “final” philoso- 
phy has scarcely a chance of seeing 
the light in the present century, es- 
pecially through the exertions of 
Protestant divines. The century 
to which we belong, though famous 
for many useful discoveries, is even 
more conspicuous for its great ig- 
norance of speculative philosophy. 
In the middle ages, which were not 
half so dark as modern thinkers 
assume, there was less superficial 
diffusion of knowledge, but a great 
deal more of philosophy. Giants, 
like St. Anselm, Albert the Great, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, had collected, 
sifted, and harmonized the philoso- 
phical lore of all the preceding ages, 
refuted the errors of a presump- 
tuous pagan or heretical science, 
shown the agreement of revelation 
with reason, reconciled metaphysics 
with theology, and made such a 
body of philosophical and theologi- 
cal doctrines as would, and did, 
satisfy the highest aspirations of 
deeply-cultivated intellects. It is 
men of this type that could have 
written a “final” philosophy. But 
who are we men of the nineteenth 
century? Are we not mere pigmies 
when compared with these old mas- 
ters? Where do we find profound 
metaphysicians and profound theo- 
logians ? Some, of course, are to 
be found in the Catholic Church, 
which alone has preserved the tra- 
ditions of the ancient intellectual 
world; but we do not think that 
any one of them would consider 
himself clever enough to write a 
“final” philosophy. And_ should 
such a competent man be found, 
who would care for his doctrine? 
Scientists would certainly not bend 
to his authority, as they only laugh 
at metaphysics, nor to his argu- 
ments, which they would scarcely 
understand; and unbelievers would 
probably not even listen to him, as 
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they would be afraid of being awa- 
kened from their spiritual lethargy. 

On the other hand, to expect 
that a Protestant divine, or a body 
of Protestant divines, will be able 
to compose such a final philosophy 
as Dr. Shields describes in the pas- 
sage we have quoted is the merest 
delusion. Not that there are not 
able and learned men in the Pro- 
testant sects, but because the Pro- 
testant mind is trained to look at 
things in the light of expediency 
more than of principles, and, be- 
sides other disqualifications already 
referred to, it sadly lacks the jewel 
of philosophical consistency. Dr. 
Shields, who holds, as we gladly 
recognize, a prominent place among 
the learned men of his own denom- 
ination, is by no means exempt 
from the weaknesses of his Protes- 
tant compeers. For example, he is 
apt to confound things which 
should be distinguished, and to 
draw consequences which go far- 
ther than the premises; he fre- 
quently yields to partisan prejudi- 
ces; he makes false assumptions ; 
he seems ready to sacrifice some 
religious views to modern thought; 
and he misrepresents or misinter- 
prets history. A few references to 
his book will suffice to substantiate 
this criticism. 

Thus, in the very first chapter of 
his work he says that in the first 
age of Christianity there was on the 
side of the church “an apparent 
effort to supplant philosophy ” (p. 
31); and to prove this he alleges 
that “the apostles had scarcely left 
the church when there sprang up, 
in the unlettered class from which 
the first Christians had been large- 
ly recruited, a weak jealousy of 
human learning, which, it was claim- 
ed, had been superseded in them 
by miraculous gifts of wisdom and 
knowledge.” ‘Ihis statement is 
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captious. From the fact that the 
first Christians, guided by the wis- 
dom of the Gospel, had come to 
despise the absurd fables of pagan 
philosophy, it does not follow that 
they rejected human learning, but 
only that they had common sense 
enough to understand and to fulfil 
the duties of their religious posi- 
tion. On the other hand, to ima- 
gine that “the unlettered class” 
could have thought “of supplant- 
ing human learning” is as ridicu- 
lous as if we pretended that our 
carpenters and blacksmiths might 
conspire to supplant astronomy. 
The author adds that “ Clement of 
Rome was held by his party to 
have enjoined abstinence from men- 
tal culture as one of the apostolic 
canons,” that “ Barnabas and Poly- 
carp were classed with St. Paul as 
authors of epistles which carry their 
own evidence of imposture,” and 
that “ Hermas, as if in contempt of 
scholars, put his angelical rhapso- 
dies in the mouth of a shepherd.” 
We scarcely believe that these three 
assertions will enhance the credit 
of Dr. Shields as a student of his- 
tory. Clement was himself a theo- 
logian and a philosopher; “his 
party” is a clumsy invention ; 
“apostolic canons ” never condemn- 
ed mental culture; St. Paul’s epis- 
tles bear no evidence whatever of 
imposture; and, as to Hermas, it is 
well known to the learned that he 
put his instructions in the mouth of 
a shepherd, not that he might show 
his “ contempt of scholars ”—for he 
himself was a scholar—but because 
his guardian angel, from whom he 
had received those instructions, had 
appeared before him in the garb of 
a shepherd. 

The author says (p. 33) that in 
the age of the Greek Fathers “ there 
was a false peace between theology 
and philosophy; and religion and 
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science, in consequence, became 
more or less corrupted by admix- 
ture with each other.” This state- 
ment is another historical blunder. 

“The doctrines of St. John were 
sublimated into the abstractions of 
Plato.” This, too, is quite incor- 
rect. 

“The Son of God was identified 
as the divine Logos of the schools.” 
By no means. The Logos of the 
schools was only a shadow as com- 
pared with the Son of God; the 
Logos of the schools was an ab- 
straction, whereas the Logos of the 
Fathers was a divine Person. 

“ Eusebius, Athanasius, Basil, the 
two Gregories, Chrysostom, and the 
two Cyrils did scarcely more than 
consecrate the spirit of the Acade- 
my in the cloisters and councils of 
the church.” This statement has 
no need of refutation. The works 
of all the Fathers here mentioned 
are extant, and they eloquently pro- 
test against the slander. But Pro- 
testant authors are anxious to show 
that the Catholic Church was cor- 
rupted from its very first age; and 
to do this they do not scruple to 
gather lies and misrepresentations 
from all accessible sources, to trans- 
forin history into a witness to facts 
that never had an existence. 

“ Philosophy,” continues the au- 
thor, “became not less corrupted 
through its forced alliance with the 
new theology.” Who ever heard 
of a new theology in the patristic 
age? or of a theology with which 
philosophy could not make an alli- 
ance, except by force, and without 
being corrupted ? 

“Tf philosophy gained somewhat 
on its metaphysical side by having 
its own notional entities traced up 
to revealed realities as the flower 
from the germ of reason, yet it lost 
quite as much on its physical side 
through a narrowing logic and exe- 
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gesis which bound it within the 
letter of the Scripture, and turned 
it away from all empirical research ; 
and, consequently, even such crude 
natural science as it had inherited 
from the early Greeks was soon 
forgotten and buried under a mass 
of patristic traditions” (p. 34). 
From this we learn that logic, ac- 
cording to Dr. Shields, “ narrows 
the physical side of philosophy,” 
and exegesis opposes “empirical re- 
search”! Is it not surprising that 
such assertions could find a place 
in a work which purports to be se- 
rious and philosophical? And as 
to the “crude natural science” of 
the early Greeks, which was a con- 
fused mass of conflicting guesses, 
does the author believe that it. had 
aright to the name of science? or 
that it commanded the respect of 
theologians? or does he think that 
the Scripture has not a literal sense, 
which contains more truth than all 
the crude natural science of the 
early Greeks ? 

“In geology the speculations of 
Thales, Anaximenes, and Heracli- 
tus, tracing the growth of the world 
from water, air, or fire, were only 
exchanged for the fanciful allegories 
and homilies of Origen, Basil, and 
Ambrose on the Hexaémeron, or 
six days’ work of creation.” Dr. 
Shields has just complained that the 
Fathers bound science “ within the 
letter of the Scripture”; and he 
now complains of Origen abandon- 
ing the literal for the allegorical 
sense! Such is his need of quarrel- 
ling with the Fathers. We may grant 
that some of Origen’s allegorical 
interpretations were rather “ fanci- 
ful’; but since such interpretations 
were generally rejected even in his 
own time, it is difficult to understand 
how they could supersede the specu- 
lations of philosophers. As to St. 
Basil and St. Ambrose, however, 
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no one who has studied their works 
will dare to maintain that they have 
indulged in fanciful theories. Of 
course they were not professors of 
science but of Christianity; nor 
were they obliged to forsake Moses 
for Anaximenes or Heraclitus, whose 
theories were nothing but dreams. 
Geology, as a science, was yet un- 
born ; and we are certain that, had 
the Fathers embraced the theories 
which they are denounced for ig- 
noring, Dr. Shields or some of his 
friends would have considered the 
fact as equally worthy of censure. 
Such is the justice of certain critics. 

“In astronomy the heliocentric 
views of Aristarchus and Pythagoras 
had already given place to the Pto- 
lemaic theory of the heavens.” 
This does not prove that the Fa- 
thers have corrupted astronomy ; it 
shows, on the contrary, that the 
false system of astronomy originat- 
ed in what was then considered sci- 
ence. It is to false science, there- 
fore, and not to false theology that 
we must trace the false explanation 
of astronomical phenomena. 

“In geography, the corruption 
of natural knowledge with false 
Biblical views became even more 
remarkable, and the doctrine of the 
earth’s rotundity and antipodes 
which had been held by Plato and 
Aristotle, and alk but proved by 
the Alexandrian geometers, was at 
length discarded as a fable not less 
monstrous than heretical.” We 
wonder how it could have been 
possible to prove “by geometry” 
the existence of men at the anti- 
podes, and we still more wonder 
how could the doctrine of the 
earth’s rotundity, which is a Scrip- 
tural doctrine, be discarded as a 
monstrous and heretical fable by 
men familiar with the teachings of 
the Bible. But what is the fact? 
Did any of the Fathers suggest that 
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the words grdis terre, which are to 
be found in many Scriptural texts, 
could be understood to mean any- 
thing but the earth’s rotundity? 
Or did any of them maintain that 
the earth’s rotundity was a “ false 
Biblical view”? ‘The author replies 
by quoting the Zopographia Chris- 
tiana of Cosmas Indicopleustes, who 
teaches that the earth is flat. But 
we answer that Cosmas was not a 
father of the church, and that his 
work has never been considered 
“a standard of Biblical geography,” 
as the author assumes. The theory 
of this monk was not the result 
of “ theological” learning, as Dr. 
Shields imagines, but the offspring 
of Nestorian ignorance and pre- 
sumption. Nor does it matter that 
Cosmas cites “ patriarchs, prophets, 
and apostles in its defence as doc- 
trine concerning which it was not 
lawful for a Christian to doubt” 
(p. 35); for we know, on the one 
hand, that there is no monstrosity 
which heretics are not apt to de- 
fend obstinately with Scriptural 
texts, and on the other that the 
theory of the Indicopleustes made 
no fortune in the Christian world; 
which further shows that the theo- 
logical mind was not “ inwrought ” 
with any such fancies as the au- 
thor pretends to have swayed the 
doctors of the Catholic Church. 
We know, of course, that our old 
doctors did not admit that the an- 
tipodes were inhabited by men; 
but this scarcely deserves criticism, 
as it is plain that before the discov- 
ery of the new world no serious 
man could take the responsibility 
of affirming a fact of which there was 
not a spark of evidence. 

The author adds: “ At the same 
time all the issuing interests of this 
paganized Christianity could not 
but share in its hybrid character. 
Its piety became but a mixture of 
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austerity and license.” He then 
says that the Christian ritual “ was 
a mere medley of incongruous usa- 
ges”; that “the sign of the cross 
became a common charm as well 
as a sacred rite”; that Pachomius 
organized monasteries and nunner- 
ies as sanctuaries of virtue “ amid 
a social corruption too gross to be 
described”; that “Christian and 
pagan factions contended for su- 
ptemacy in the Roman senate” ; 
that “the Lord’s day was observed 
by imperial edict on a day devoted 
to the god of the sun,” etc., etc. ; 
and he winds up his survey of the 
patristic age by the remark that 
“the patristic type of Christian sci- 
ence has been likened to a twilight 
dream of thought before the long 
night-watches of the middle ages” 
(p. 35, 36). 

It would be useless to ask Dr. 
Shields how he has ascertained 
that Christianity was “ paganized,” 
and that the sign of the cross had 
becomea “charm”; he would tell us 
simply that these gens of erudition 
have been culled by him from Pro- 
testant or infidel books. As to the 
“ mixture of austerity and license ”’ 
nothing need be said, for the con- 
tradiction is glaring. That the so- 
cial corruption was “too gross to 
be described” is not astonishing, 
as the world was still more than 
half pagan; but to connect social 
corruption with the monasteries 
and nunneries organized by St. 
Pachomius, in order to denounce 
them as a mixture of austerity and 
license, is a proof not only of bad 
taste, but of bad will and of want 
of judgment. ‘The author forgets 
to tell us why the Christian ritual 
should be called “a mere medley 
of incongruous usages”; and yet, 
as our present ritual does not sub- 
stantially differ from that of the 
patristic age, it would have been 
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easy to point out a few of such 
usages, were it not that their in- 
congruity is only a crotchet of 
Protestant bigotism. That the 
Lord’s day was observed “ by im- 
perial edict” may indeed seem 
scandalous to free-thinkers and 
free-religionists, but not to Protes- 
tant doctors; for they must know 
that in Protestant countries the 
Lord’s day is still observed by a 
law which has the same power as 
an imperial edict. But Protestants 
are perhaps scandalized at the 
Lord’s day being kept on the “day 
devoted to the god of the sun” in- 
stead of the Sabbath; and from 
this they argue that the Church 
of God has been utterly corrupted 
and paganized. If so, then they 
should either prove that the Lord’s 
day, the day of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, was the Sabbath, or denounce 
Jesus Christ himself for doing on 
the day “devoted to the god of the 
sun” what he ought to have done 
on the Sabbath. O the Pharisees! 
We cannot wonder if they despise 
the “patristic type of Christian 
science” as a dream when we see 
how shamelessly they strive to mis- 
represent the most glorious ages of 
Christianity, and to turn truth it- 
self into poison. 

The few quotations we have here 
made, and the remarks we have ap- 
pended to them, are far from giv- 
ing an adequate idea of the parti- 
san spirit and unreliable statements 
with which Dr. Shields has filled 
the first part of his book. What 
we have given is only a small sam- 
ple of the rest, and was extracted 
from three pages. Were we to ex- 
tend our criticism to only ten pages 
more, we would find matter enough 
fora volume. Our author, as near- 
ly all Protestant authors, charac- 
terizes the scholastic age as one 
of philosophic bondage. ‘Theology 
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subjugates philosophy :“J’-hechurch 
is the only school; orthodoxy the 
one test of all truth; the traditions 
of the Fathers the sole pabulum of 
the intellect; and the system of 
Aristotle a mere frame-work to the 
creed of Augustine.” Peter Lom- 
bard “ narrowed the circle of free 
thought by putting the authority 
of the church above that of Scrip- 
ture”; Alexander of Hales “ren- 
dered the thraldom of the intellect 
complete by systematizing the pa- 
tristic traditions or sentences with 
Aristotelian logic.” Alas! we know 
only too well that Protestantism 
detests logic as much as the pa- 
tristic traditions. But, then, why 
should a Protestant D.D. under- 
take to harmonize philosophy and 
theology? Is there any philosophy 
without logic, or any theology with- 
out patristic traditions ? 

Thomas Aquinas “dazzled all 
Europe”; but Duns Scotus “ pro- 
ceeded to evaporate the distinction 
of Aquinas in a jargon which defies 
moderncomprehension.” This does 
little credit to modern comprehen- 
sion ; for the jargon of Scotus is no- 
thing but the Latin tongue adapted 
to philosophical use. “ Philosophy,” 
at this time, “could only succumb 
to theology.” “In logic any de- 
flection in mere form as well as 
matter was enough to draw down 
the anathemas of the church.” Ros- 
cellin “ was arraigned as a trithe- 
ist,” William of Champeaux “was 
pursued as a pantheist,” Abelard 
“was forced to cast his own works 
into the fire, and condemned to 
obscurity and silence.” It is evi- 
dent that these facts, and others of 
a similar nature, must fill with hor- 
ror our liberal Protestants and all 
free-religionists, just as prison and 
capital punishment fill with horror 
a convicted criminal. But if Dr. 
Shields condescends to examine 
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the doctrines of Roscellin, William 
of Champeaux, and Abelard in the 
light of Scripture, as they are faith- 
fully portrayed in reliable works 
(such as St. Thomas’ life by Rev. 
Bede Vaughan, for example), he 
will see that all three were guilty 
of heresy, and that they richly de- 
served the treatment to which they 
were subjected. We cannot, of 
course, enter here into a discussion 
of such doctrines; we merely state 
that they have been fully examined 
and debated in the presence of the 
interested parties with all the calm, 
patience, and impaf@ality which 
characterize the proceedings of the 
Catholic Church. 

As to the singular notion enter- 
tained by Dr. Shields, that philo- 
sophy “could only succumb to 
theology,” we wish to tell him that 
no man can be a theologian unless 
he be also a philosopher; whence 
it follows that philosophy and theo- 
logy are naturally friendly to one 
another, and, if they ever happen 
to disagree, they do not fight like 
enemies, but they state their rea- 
sons like good sisters equally anx- 
ious to secure each other’s support. 
Philosophy is like a clear but na- 
ked eye; theology is the same eye, 
not naked, but armed with a pow- 
erful telescope. Will Dr. Shields 
maintain that the eye succumbs 
when it sees by the telescope what 
the naked eye cannot discover? 
Yet this is the idea latent in his 
notion of philosophy succumbing 
to theology. What succumbs to 
theology is not philosophy, but er- 
ror masked in the garb of philoso- 
phy. The author himself tells us 
that “reason and revelation are 
complemental factors of knowledge, 
the former discovering what the 
latter has not revealed, and the 
latter revealing what the former 
cannot discover.” This is exactly 
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what we were saying; for the science 
of reason is philosophy, and the 
science of revelation is theology. 
We would never end, if we were 
to follow our author through the 
five hundred and eighty-eight pages 
of his book. We only add that 
the theological and philosophical 
erudition which he parades through- 
out the whole work has been de- 
rived from the same baneful sources 
from which Dr. Draper collected 
the materials of his History of the 
Conflict between Religion and Science, 
and deserves the same heavy cen- 
sure. The late Dr. O. A. Brown- 
son, when Dr. Draper’s work was 
published, said of it: “The only 
thing in Dr. Draper’s book that we 
are disposed to tolerate is his style, 
which is free, flowing, natural, sim- 
ple, unaffected, and popular. Aside 
from its style, the book cannot be 
too severely censured. It is a tis- 
sue of lies from beginning to end. 
It is crude, superficial, and any- 
thing but what it professes to be. 
It professes to be a history of the 
conflict between religion and sci- 
ence. It is nosuch thing. It is a 
vulgar attack on Christianity and 
the Christian church, in which is 
condensed the substance of all that 
has been said by anti-Christian 
writers from the first century to 
the nineteenth.” We do not say 
that Dr. Shields’ intention has been 
to attack Christianity in general as 
Dr. Draper did; he, on the contrary, 
professes to labor for a reconcilia- 
tion of Christianity and reason. 
But, good as the intention is, the 
book will do as much harm as that 
of Dr. Draper. Its style is as good, 
to say the least, as Dr. Draper's, 
and its subject-matter is well dis- 
tributed and orderly developed ; 
but these and other good qualities, 
instead of redeeming its numerous 
misrepresentations of truth, make 
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them more dangerous by adding to 
them a charm against which the 
average reader can ill defend himself. 
Besides, Dr. Draper’s work, owing 
to its shameless infidelity, disgusts 
the Christian reader and makes 
him unwilling to swallow the poi- 
son it contains; whereas Dr. Shields’ 
book has such an attractive title, 
professes such a reverence for Scrip- 
ture, and displays such an earnest- 
ness and ingenuity in the holy task 
of reconciling religion with science, 
that the unsophisticated reader (the 
Protestant reader in particular) will 
follow him, not only with great 
pleasure, but also with great doci- 
lity and deference, till he persuades 
himself that religion is now in such 
a state that it needs to be purified 
by philosophy, and that reason 
must be made the wmpire between 
revealed and scientific dogmas. 
The consequence is that the au- 
thor’s “ final philosophy ” will serve 
the interests of rationalism rather 
than of religion. The more so as 
the author shows himself well ac- 
quainted with the errors of modern 
thought, some of which he exposes 
and refutes in a truly philosophical 
spirit, and with a talent and ability 
of which we see few instances in 
modern thinkers. We have been 
particularly struck by his powerful 
handling of positivism and absolu- 
tism, not to mention many other 
topics which he has treated in a 
very fair and intelligent manner. 
Had he not taken his stand on the 
shifting ground of Protestant opin- 
ions, he might have achieved a very 
meritorious task. He speaks of 
catholic views, catholic philosophy, 
and catholic spirit as something 
indispensable to carry on the much- 
desired conciliation of natural with 
supernatural knowledge. But what 
can the word “catholic” mean on 
the lips of one who does not listen 
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to the Catholic doctors, and who is 
a stranger to the Catholic Church ? 
His “catholic” spirit cannot but 
be a spirit of compromise, and a 
kind of rationalistic eclecticism, 
ready to accept only so much of 
revelation as men will condescend 
to authorize en a verdict of their 
fallible reason, and no less ready 
to sacrifice and ignore as much of 
it as human reason cannot explain 
or harmonize with natural science. 
It is evident that such a spirit can 
lead to nothing but religious scep- 
ticism. And this should convince 
even Dr. Shields that his “final 
philosophy ” will never achieve a 
success. ‘The Catholic thinker, if 
he had to compose a final philoso- 
phy, would place himself on much 
higher and much securer ground ; 
he would first range in a series 
all the truths which the Catholic 
Church has defined to be of faith; 
he would then range in another 
series all the demonstrated truths of 
the natural sciences, and all the 
principles, axioms, and propositions 
of philosophy which are generally 
received by the different schools; 
he would next inquire whether any 
proposition of this second series 
clashes with any of the truths con- 
tained in the first series; and, as 
he would be unable to find any 
truth of science or of philosophy 
conflicting with any revealed truth, 
he would conclude that the world 
is not just now in need of a final 
philosophy for settling a conflict 
which has no existence except in 
the imaginative brains of scientific 
charlatans. Dr. Shields may think 
that this course is not calculated to 
secure the alliance of religion and 
science; but let him read the mag- 
nificent article published by Dr. 
Brownson in his Quarterly Review 
(April, 1875), on Dr. Draper’s pre- 
tended history of the conflict be- 
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tween religion and science, and he 
will see his mistake. 

The “final philosophy,” as we 
have already remarked, will be of 
no use to the Catholic world. Pro- 
testants may, perhaps, relish it all 
the more. But no class of men 
will, in our opinion, be more grati- 
fied with it than the sceptics, the 
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free-thinkers, and the enemies of 
supernatural truth; for they will 
not fail to see that to set up philo- 
sophy as “umpire” between reli- 
gion and science is to make men 
distrust the doctrines of religion, 


‘and to prepare, though with the 


best intentions, the triumph of re- 
ligious scepticism. 





A GREAT 


In writing the lives of saints 
their biographers often forget that 
they are writing history, and telling 
the part which a wise, strong, and 
manly character bore in that his- 
tory. William Emmanuel von 
Ketteler, the late Bishop of May- 
ence, might by many be reckoned 
among saints, so holy was his life 
and so like the primitive Christian 
ideal. But he has another claim 
to fame, as one of the greatest mo- 
dern champions of order against 
socialism, and of the church against 
organized godlessness. The “ iron 
bishop,” the “fighting bishop,” 
were nicknames given him by his 
foes, and, though given in hate and 
derision, they unconsciously set 
forth one side of his powerful cha- 
racter. A man of his reach of 
mind, however humble, could not 
have taken a less prominent part 
and position in the struggle of prin- 
ciple against license of which the 
present religious disturbances in 
Germany are the type. It fell na- 
turally to his share to be the speak- 
er and standard-bearer of the cause 
of church liberties, and the repre- 
sentative of the episcopal order. 
His legal studies and experience, 
as well as his hardy habits and 
magnificent physigue, seemed to 
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have prepared him and pointed him 
out among all others for the cham- 
pionship of his party, including all 
the bodily fatigue and mental anx- 
iety incident to such a leadership. 
He was as thorough a man as he 
was an ideal bishop and excep- 
tional orator, and this manliness, 
physical and intellectual, was the 
basis of his simple and grand cha- 
racter. His chosen motto, “ Let 
all be as one,” is no bad interpre- 
tation of the leading ideal which 
he tried through life to realize: 
church unity and Christian loyalty, 
served by the whole round of his 
exceptional and perfectly-develop- 
ed faculties. Before setting forth 
the fruits of his special studies, and 
examining his life and personality 
from the point of view most im- 
portant in this century of social 
strife, we purpose giving a short 
biographical sketch of the Bishop 
of Mayence. 

He was born on Christmas day, 
1811, at Miinster in Westphalia, of 
a noble family, one branch of 
which, embracing the doctrines of 
the Reformation, had in the six- 
teenth century migrated to Poland 
and become hereditary dukes of 
Courland, and a second, remaining 
German and Catholic, had been 
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distinguished by giving more than 
one member to the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem. His own 
branch, the third, known as that of 
Alt-Assen, was worthily represent- 
ed by his father, a stern, faithful, 
and upright man, an uncompromis- 
ing Christian, and a moralist of 
what our easier age calls the “old 
school.” Asin every great charac- 
ter, there was something of the 
soldier in Baron Frederick von 
Ketteler of Harkotten, and this 
streak was reproduced in at least 
two of his sons, William and Rich- 
ard. His mother, Clementina, Ba- 
roness von Wenge of Beck, was a 
woman of superior character, as it 
is noticed that the mothers of re- 
markable men almost invariably 
are, and one of the bishop’s biogra- 
phers is certainly entitled to dwell 
as he does, with special force, on 
the fact of the home-training of 
young Ketteler having had more 
real influence in shaping his cha- 
racter than either the schooling he 
got at the cathedral school of 
Minster until he was thirteen 
years of age, or the atmosphere of 
the Swiss Jesuit College at Brieg, 
where he studied until he was 
eighteen. The two most conspi- 
cuous traits in the youth were his 
passion for hunting and sport of all 
kinds, athletic games, Alpine climb- 
ing, and all exercises requiring 
hardiness and disregard of wind 
and weather, and his earnest and 
unobtrusive piety. He was spared 
the trial through which so many 
noble natures pass before fully 
identifying themselves with the 
spirit of the church, whose letter 
they have been early taught to 
obey: he experienced no time of 
doubt, of wavering, of temptation, 
and the modern sore of unbelief 
never seems to have even come 
near his mind. From a youth pass- 
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ed in alternate study and sport 
and a free, out-of-door life he grew 
to a manhood serious and indus- 
trious, with a routine of work al- 
ways hallowed by early prayer and 
daily attendance at Mass, and a 
social position in his native town, 
as counsel or referee for the gov- 
ernment, which was, if not fully 
worthy of his talents, yet sufficient- 
ly honorable as the beginning of a 
professional career. His university 
life had, like that of most young 
Germans, been marked by one 
duel, which seriously displeased 
his father, and his military obliga- 
tions had been discharged, accord- 
ing to the laws as they then 
stood, by his service as a “ one- 
year volunteer ” in the local militia. 
His legal career seemed assured, 
though there were many among his 
early friends who foresaw that his 
entering the church was not un- 
likely. The incident that deter- 
mined this change was the outbreak 
of Cologne in 1838, when the first 
note of the coming ecclesiastical 
troubles was sounded by a munici- 
pality that went to the length of 
imprisoning the archbishop, Cle- 
ment von Droste-Vischering, the 
friend of Stolberg, and the primate 
of the Rhine provinces. 

Ketteler, never averse to Prussia, 
in whose mission to Germany he 
believed, even up to the late Falk or 
May Laws which tore away the veil, 
could, nevertheless, not reconcile 
himself to serve any longer a govern- 
ment that allowed such violations 
of personal freedom and of the prin- 
ciples which underlie that freedom. 
In the autumn of the same year he 
went to the Munich Theological 
College and began his ecclesiastical 
studies. Among his professors were 
Déllinger and Gérres, and others 
whose fame is less European but 
scarcely less great in Germany it- 
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self; and among his fellow-students 
Paul Melchers, the present Archbi- 
shop of Cologne, who, like himself, 
had been a lawyer of great pro- 
mise. Coming at the age of twenty- 
seven to study among a body of 
whom many members were hardly 
more than boys, it may have been 
a hard task to preserve humility 
and charity; yet the verdict of his 
fellow-students, summed up by one 
of themselves, was to the effect that 
Ketteler’s simplicity and good-na- 
ture were in every way as marked as 
his intellectual superiority. These 
qualities came out again later in his 
intercourse with his country par- 
ishioners, each of whom, peasants 
as they were, he treated with the 
cordiality and respect of a neigh- 
bor and an equal. He was no 
demagogue, and had no theories 
save the everlasting theories of the 
Gospel and the church; but, as is 
usually the case, his practice with 
his social inferiors went far beyond 
the noisy and deceiving show of 
equality made by professional agi- 
tators. After four years’ study in 
Munich he devoted one year more 
to theological subjects in the epis- 
copal seminary at Miinster, and re- 
ceived holy orders in 1844, when 
he was sent as curate to Beckum, a 
small town in Westphalia. He was 
then thirty-three, and had reached 
half his allotted years; for it has 
been noticed that his term of ser- 
vice as priest and bishop was also 
thirty-three years. The coinci- 
dence of his last illness having 
lasted thirty-three days also struck 
many persons who are fond of 
these calculations. 

At Beckum, where he was associat- 
ed with two other young priests (one 
of whom, Brinkmann, is now Bishop 
of Miinster), he led a life as nearas 
possible to one of his ideals—still 
unfulfilled in practice, but only 
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postponed in his mind because of 
more urgent and present needs— 
the life in common of the secular 
clergy. He and his fellow-curates 
lived in a small house, where each 
had one room besides the common 
gathering-room, and one purse for 
all uses, whether personal or chari- 
table. He and Brinkmann found- 
ed a hospital during their short 
stay, and this grew afterwards to 
very satisfactory proportions; but 
Ketteler had opportunities of prov- 
ing himself a good nurse under his 
own roof, where his third colleague 
was often bedridden for months 
at a time. His public ministry, 
however, never suffered, and his as- 
siduity at the bedside of his sick 
parishioners and in the confession- 
al at all times, in season and out of 
season, were remarkable. If all 
priests would reflect how momen- 
tous, nay, how awful, is the rgspon- 
sibility incurred in this matter of 
ever-readiness to hear a man’s con- 
fession, they would less seldom de- 
viate from the self-sacrificing exam- 
ple which Bishop Ketteler gave con- 
sistently throughout his life. His 
zeal in this particular was not in- 
ferior, however, to his care of the 
schools which in his public career 
so distinguished him; and both led 
his diocesan after two years to re- 
move him from Beckum, to a full 
parish, that of Hopsten. 

His life here was a repetition of 
the life at Beckum; his ministry 
was so efficacious that the spiritual 
life of the parish resembled a per- 
manent “mission,” or revival, and 
his active charity had a large field 
for exercise in the famine and the 
fever which visited his people dur- 
ing his incumbency. It is related 
of him that, his sister coming to 
visit him at Hopsten, he proposed 
to take her to see some of his 
friends in the neighborhood, and 
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accordingly took her to his poor- 
est people, begging for each a gift 
sorely needed, which resulted in 
her emptying her purse so effectu- 
ally that she had to borrow money 
for her journey home. He provi- 
sioned his parish during the famine, 
and got his rich relations to help 
him in the work; and in the fever, 
besides his gifts of food, bedding, 
and medicines, and his regular offi- 
ces as their pastor, he literally be- 
came his people’s physician and 
nurse. 

It was no wonder that he should 
so have won the respect and trust 
of his neighbors that, even in that 
very Protestant borough of Len- 
gerich, of which his parish formed 
part, he was unanimously returned 
as deputy to the Frankfort Parlia- 
ment in 1848. It was here that he 
first came publicly before Germany 
as angorator and a statesman, and 
that he made that famous speech 
at the funeral of the Prussian dele- 
gates, Lichnowsky and Auerswald, 
murdered during the riots, which 
has become the most popular and 
widely known of any of his discour- 
ses. Afterhis retirement from Par- 
liament, and his attendance in the 
same year at the first meeting of the 
Catholic Union at Mayence, he was 
asked to give a course of lectures 
in the cathedral on the social and 
political problems of the day. It 
is said that Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews, besides free-thinkers, 
crowded to hear these eloquent 
and exhaustive lectures, and that 
the competition for seats was a 
fitting type of the intellectual stir 
they made in the city. His physi- 
cal endurance was no less marvel- 
lous, and added much to the im- 
pressiveness of the discourses, de- 
livered in close succession, with a 
full, melodious, resounding voice 
under perfect control of the speak- 
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er, and carefully husbanded, so that 
neither enthusiasm nor emotion 
should drive it into shrillness or 
sink it into huskiness. That year 
saw the preacher transferred to 
the provostship of St. Hedwige’s 
Church in Berlin, which he occu- 
pied only for ten months, but long 
enough to win the love of his city 
congregation as he had that of his 
country parish. His younger bro- 
ther, Richard, who had left the 
army to become a priest, succeed- 
ed him at Hopsten, but left the 
place later to become a Capuchin ; 
he was long known as Father Bona- 
venture. In 1849 Provost Ketteler 
was chosen Bishop of Mayence, 
after a stormy election and dispute 
in the cathedral chapter. ‘The 
first nominee, Doctor Leopold 
Schmid, professor of theology at 
Giesen, the local university, being, 
on grounds of “undue influence,” 
strongly disapproved of by a large 
minority of the canons, they and 
their opponents of the majority 
agreed toa re-election and to an ap- 
peal to the Holy See, upon which, 
out of the three names sent in, the 
Pope chose the provost of St. Hed- 
wige. He was not consecrated till 
July, 1850, by the archbishop of 
Freiburg, assisted by the bishops 
of Limburg and Fulda. Thence- 
forward one may say that his life was 
entirely a public one, so intimately 
was it connected with the living 
and burning questions of the time. 
Each year the crisis between 
church and state seemed to draw 
nearer ; and, if one may say so, the 
gap between the two has become 
complete since the promulgation 
of the May Laws. In this struggle, 
which lasted all through his episco- 
pate, the state certainly proved the 
aggressor, for the lukewarmness of 
German Catholics in the last gene- 
ration was a proverb; and Ketteler 
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succeeded to a diocese in very dif- 
ferent order from the one he has 
left. ‘Things were working, or ra- 
ther lapsing, into the hands of the 
church’s enemies, had they been 
wise enough to wait and watch; 
by hurrying matters they roused 
the spirit of Catholics, and raised 
against themselves a zealous band 
firmly attached to their faith and 
determined to vindicate its rights 
and liberties. 

Of this band Bishop Ketteler, 
whether as deputy, pamphleteer, 
lecturer, or spiritual guide, was prac- 
tically the head. His first works in 
Mayence. were, on a wider scale, 
the repetition of those in Hopsten. 
He instituted reforms and amend- 
ments in every department; gath- 
ered the clergy together in yearly 
retreats, during which the exercises 
of St. Ignatius, which he held in 
high esteem, were made the basis 
of instruction; founded several Ca- 
puchin convents for the purpose of 
giving missions, especially in the 
country, and one Jesuit college, on 
the occasion of whose establish- 
ment he had to bear the brunt of a 
determined journalistic opposition ; 
set up schools and an orphanage 
for girls under the care of the Sis- 
ters of Mercy, an asylum for repen- 
tant women under the nuns of the 
Good Shepherd, a refuge for ser- 
vant-maids out of employment, a 
community of Poor Clares to visit 
and relieve the poor in their own 
homes, a Boys’ Orphanage, Boys’ 
Reformatory, and Boys’ Refuge, 
several unions and_ brotherhoods 
to keep the people together and 
preserve them from the snares of 
irreligious associations—notably a 
Working-men’s Catholic Union— 
and last, not least, a school taught by 
the Christian Brothers, which soon 
won such golden opinions that Pro- 
testants by scores withdrew their 
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children from the communal schools 
and placed them under the new 
teachers. With rare liberality a 
Lutheran clergyman was allowed 
free access to the school to teach 
these children the religion of their 
parents. The bishop’s care for, 
and personal visitation of, the hos- 
pitals also reacted on the manage- 
ment of these institutions, so that 
they were more than ever well 
conducted during his episcopate. 
Though his enemies, despairing of 
finding other sins to lay to his 
charge, accused him of undue 
harshness as a taskmaster in the 
things he required of his clergy, 
this body itself never found fault 
with his zeal for discipline and 
austerity. He counselled nothing 
which he did not perform and, in- 
deed, far surpass ; for, unlike many 
bishops, estimable and even holy 
men, he did not consider his rank 
as exempting him from the most 
ordinary duties of a priest; he sat 
as many hours on regular days in 
the confessional as any country cu- 
rate, and his daily Mass at five 
o'clock was always said in the ca- 
thedral instead of a private house- 
chapel—that is, until the last four or 
five years of his life, when old age 
made this indulgence necessary. 
He preached almost incessantly ; 
the Sundays in Lent and Advent 
always in his own cathedral, other 
Sundays alternating with his cler- 
gy, and in the evenings of Sundays 
and week-days alike in any church, 
chapel, or even hall, where he was 
asked to further any good cause. 
His confirmation and church-visita- 
tion journeys were remarkable ; he 
returned to the rightful custom of 
confirming, no matter how few the 
candidates, separately in each par- 
ish, instead of lumping many par- 
ishes together in one central cere- 
mony, and this in order that he 
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might gain a personal knowledge 
of each place, its needs and work- 
ings. On these occasions he would 
give a preliminary introduction on 
the eve of the confirmation, then 
hear confessions far into the night 
or morning, say Mass early, and 
confess again till he preached the 
sermon and administered the sac- 
rament; in the afternoon inspect 
the schools, catechise the children, 
and visit any sick persons there 
might happen to be; conduct the 
evening service himself and preach 
a second time, the intermediate 
moments being passed again in the 
confessional or in private inter- 
course with any one who asked for 
special advice or comfort. 

His daily life at home was as 
simple, hardy, and frugal as it had 
been at Beckum: he rose at four 
and worked incessantly, yet finding 
time, besides his Breviary, to say 
the rosary and the office of the 
Third Order of St. Francis every 
day. Add to this his writings, his 
minute supervision of the ecclesi- 
astical machinery of his diocese, his 
conferences with political leaders, 
his necessary journeys or excur- 
sions, besides his frequent under- 
taking of the duties of the archbi- 
shop of Freiburg after the latter 
grew too infirm to go on long con- 
firmation rounds, and it will be 
easily seen that he was far from an 
ordinary man. In virtue of his 
office he was entitled to a seat in 
the Upper House (in the grand- 
duchy of Hesse), with the right of 
sending a representative, if he chose, 
which he did, sending one of his 
canons, Dr. Monsang, who, among 
other things, distinguished himself 
by voting for the freedom of the 
Jewish religious bodies, in the mat- 
ter of internal reform, from state 
interference, and for their right to 
receive state aid, provided they 
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themselves solicited it. Inthe Ger- 
man Reichstag, however, where 
Bishop Ketteler represented the bor- 
ough of Tauberbischofsheim, he sat 
in person, and was numbered among 
the members of what was known as 
the Fraction of the Centre, of whom 
Windthorst, his friend, was and is 
the leader. During the two Ger- 
man wars, 1866 and 1870, he, 
though deploring the civil nature 
of the first, according to the tradi- 
tion of the greater part of the West- 
phalian nobility, leaned to the side 
of Prussia, in whose mission to 
unite Germany his belief never 
wavered, and whose influence in 
things purely political he always 
upheld. His very patriotism and 
enlightened views in this direction 
made his firm stand against the 
Prussian aggression on the church 
of more weight and importance—a 
fact which his. enemies fully appre- 
ciated and often tried to make capi- 
tal of, dubbing him as inconsistent 
with himself. Every one will see 
how one-sided this view was. 

He was so far modern in his ideas 
that he claimed not to have lost 
any of the rights of a citizen by be- 
coming a priest; but the way in 
which he used those rights, civic 
and parliamentary, roused the an- 
ger of men whose interpretation of 
the same principle led them to see 
in a priest nothing more than a 
military serf of the empire. He 
never claimed for the church any 
privilege or any exemption, only 
the full meed of liberty due to any 
other corporation; the exception 
need not be in her favor, but should 
not be directed specially against 
her. The state and the church 
were separate bodies, indeed, and 
well for the latter that such a doc- 
trine could be conscientiously held ; 
but the very separation involved 
perfect autonomy for the church, 
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and forbade any interference on 
the part of political authorities, 
while her influence in social ques- 
tions was to be exerted only 
through her direct influence on in- 
dividuals ; for a state under bond- 
age to the church never occurred 
‘to him as desirable. Meanwhile, 
he labored to carry out his ideal of 
internal church government, a no- 
ble and primitive one, based upon 
the importance of parish organiza- 
tion and of the thorough efficacy 
of the parish clergy, to whom the 
religious orders, in his view, were to 
act as helpers and subordinates. 
To the disuse of ancient church 
laws and customs he attributed the 
troubles that have often come upon 
the church in all times; for he held 
her discipline, and even her ritual, 
to be no less than her doctrine 
under the direct guidance of the 
Holy Ghost. This alone would 
have made him a reformer in a lax 
and lukewarm age, when it was the 
fashion for Catholics themselves to 
join in mild or witty reflections 
upon their own faith, and to re- 
main outwardly in conformity with 
that faith only by habit and by in- 
tellectual sluggishness. But this, 
joined to his powerful zeal in mat- 
ters more prominent and public, 
made him specially the leader of a 
spiritual revival among the people 
of his city, his diocese, and Ger- 
many at large. It was not in vain 
that he sat in the see of St. Boni- 
face; and when he encouraged the 
celebration of his predecessor’s 
eleventh centenary, it was fully as 
much to stir up the zeal of his peo- 
ple for church liberty as to honor 
the memory of the great missionary. 
His five journeys to Rome on va- 
rious solemn anniversaries, and no- 
tably that on the occasion of the 
Vatican Council, were the only 
other incidents of his life that re- 
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main to be noticed; on his way 
back from the last, in 1876, when 
the Holy Father received him with 
special marks of esteem and re- 
joiced to have him as a witness of 
his “golden” anniversary, Bishop 
Ketteler fell ill at Alt-Oetting, a 
shrine where he had encouraged 
and taken part in many a pilgri- 
mage. He could get no farther 
than the Capuchin convent of Burg- 
hausen, where he died on the 13th 
of July, of typhoid fever; on the 
18th he was buried in his own ca- 
thedral amidst the lamentations of 
his clergy and people. The coun- 
try people, to whom he had always 
had a special leaning, and who 
knew him as familiarly as his own 
canons. did through his frequent 
presence at and ministry in the 
great Rhine pilgrimages, were loud 
in their expressions of grief; all 
felt that they had lost a father, but 
those whose chief concern was in 
temporal matters felt also that a 
great speaker and thinker had de- 
parted. Of his style, his mode of 
thinking, and the zeal, always burn- 
ing yet never intemperate, which 
he brought to his work even so 
early as 1848, one can judge by 
the famous passage of his speech 
at the funeral of Lichnowsky and 
Auerswald at Frankfort : “‘ Who are 
the murderers of our friends? Are 
they the men who shot them through 
the breast, or those who clove open 
their heads with their axes? No, 
these are not the murderers. Their 
murderers are the principles which 
produce both good and evil deeds 
upon the earth, and the principles 
which produced this deed are not 
born of our people. I know the 
German people, not, indeed, by the 
experience of conventions, but by 
that of its inner, daily life... . I 
have devoted my life to the service 
of the poor people, and the more I 
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have learnt to know them the more 
have I learnt to love them; I know 
what a great and noble character 
our German people has received 
from God. No, I repeat it: it is 
not our noble, our honest German 
people who are answerable for this 
wicked deed. .. . The true mur- 
derers are those who, before the 
people, seek to bring into contempt 
and to soil with their low ribaldry 
both Christ, Christianity, and the 
church; those who strive to efface 
from the heart of the people the 
healing message of the redemption 
of mankind; those who do not look 
upon revolution as a sad necessity 
under certain circumstances, but 
erect revolution into a principle, 
and hurry people from revolution 
torevolution;. . . those who would 
take from the people the belief in 
the duty of man to command him- 
self, to curb his passions, and to 
obey the higher laws of order and of 
virtue, and would, on the contrary, 
make laws of those passions and 
therewith inflame the people; those 
men who would set themselves up 
as lying gods over the people, in 
order that it may fall down before 
them and worship them.” 
Ketteler’s first well-known speech 
on social subjects was delivered on 
the 4th of October, 1848, at the 
original meeting of the Catholic 
Union at Mayence—a body whose 
“congresses ” have been held yearly 
since that time, and have been dis- 
tinguished by speeches such as 
those of Montalembert, Dupanloup, 
Manning, Déllinger, before 1870, 
and others whose names are public 
property. His subject was “ The 
Freedom of the Church, and the 
Social Crisis”; and says one of his 
biographers, “It is no mean testi- 
mony to his far-sightedness that 
he already foresaw and took part 
in the importance of the social ques- 
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tion.” His lectures in the cathe- 
dral took in such themes as these: 
“The Catholic Doctrine of Proper- 
ty,” “ Rational Freedom,” “ The Des- 
tiny of Man,” “ The Family, based on 
Christian Marriage,” “The Autho- 
rity of the Church, based on Man's 
Need of Authority.” Of the im- 
pression these discourses made on 
all classes we have spoken already. 
To show how liberal were his views 
on the form of government, it may 
be mentioned that it was one of 
his axioms that it mattered little 
who ruled, but much ow he ruled. 
All forms of legitimate government 
were practically alike to him, though 
his own ideal for Germany was a 
revival of the old unity of confede- 
ration, with the equal representa- 
tion of the burghers and of the 
peasantry by the side of the clergy 
and nobility; but the manner in 
which the government, no matter 
what it called itself, dealt with 
weighty questions of morals was 
in his view a touchstone. It will 
be seen from this that if his foes 
delighted in calling him the most 
ultramontane of ultramontanes, 
they had no reason, politically 
speaking, to call him retrograde, 
absolutist, or even monarchist. In 
fact, it seems as if one might sum 
up his political character thus: a 
citizen of a free imperial city of 
the middle ages, imbued with the 
keenness of sight and the versa- 
tility of tongue peculiar to the mo- 
dern European politician. 

In 1851 and 1852 a new phase 
of unbelief, dubbing itself “ Ger- 
man Catholicism,” did its best to 
bewilder the mind of Catholic Ger- 
many, and the bishop plainly warn- 
ed his people against it, saying: 
“Though I should incur hereby 
the reproach of intolerance, I must 
warn you against ‘German Catho- 
licism,’ for it denies the Godhead 
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of Christ, revelation, and redemp- 
tion, and makes itself a god ac- 
cording to its own fancy.” In 
1852, in his Lenten pastoral, he 
touched upon the connection be- 
tween this belief and political radi- 
calism; also upon the common re- 
proach of rebellion against authori- 
ty or of flattery towards princes 
which these new philosophers were 
- constantly bringing against the 
church. “When the church,” he 
says, “advises the people to sub- 
mit to the civil power, she is thus 
attacked: ‘See the flatterer of 
princes, the protectress of all abus- 
es, the willing instrument of the 
oppression of the people.” When, 
on the other hand, she reminds the 
state of its obligations, and, under 
certain circumstances, proclaims 
that God is to be obeyed rather 
than man, the spirit of deception 
cries out: ‘ See the rebel, the seek- 
er after undue authority.’ ” In 1873, 
when a new attack was made on 
religion by the establishment of 
communal schools, he resisted, by 
writing and preaching, “these in- 
stitutions which contradict all the 
principles of religion, disturb 
Christian education, contradict and 
confuse the understanding and the 
nature of childhood, and damage all 
the interests of the Christian family.” 
In 1851, when every government 
in Germany had been more or less 
remodelled, and many fetters of 
old prescription and prejudice had 
been shaken off by the revolution 
of 1844, the bishops of the Upper 
Rhine province came together at 
Freiburg, and presented a memoir 
on church relations with the state 
to the neighboring rulers of Hesse, 
Wiirtemberg, Baden, and Nassau. 
No notice was taken of it, and two 
years later it was repeated with al- 
most the same result, save that in 
Hesse the grand-duke and his 
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prime minister, Dalwigk, called a 
convention in 1854, and established 
the liberty and autonomy of the 
church upon a legal basis. Ket- 
teler’s pamphlet in the same year, 
three months previous to the con- 
vention, had some influence on the 
course of affairs; it was on “ The 
rights, and the right to protection, 
of the Catholic Church in Germany, 
with special reference to the claims 
of the episcopate of the Upper Rhine 
and the present struggle,” and may 
be summed up in this quotation 
from it: “ The rights of sovereignty 
are doubtless holy. They belong 
to God’s ordinances, and are there- 
fore of God; but those indefinite, 
boundless, unhistorical, unfounded 
rights of sovereignty stand exactly 
on alevel with the equally indefinite, 
boundless, unhistorical, unfounded 
rights of humanity. ‘They are dis- 
torted images of lofty truths, and 
are born of the same fallacy as ab- 
solutism. Once face to face with 
them, the church must either allow 
herself to be ravaged or must be- 
gin a struggle for life and death.” 
However well known and widely 
spread were Ketteler’s influence 
and writings, the latter partook of 
the local and circumstantial nature 
of most political writings: they 
were not solid, dignified, technical 
treatises of theology, nor popular 
and “taking ” Books of devotion, but 
the outcome of present necessities, 
quick and vigorous protests against 
injustice, weapons specially adapt- 
ed to the ever-shifting warfare be- 
tween socialism and religion. His 
pamphlets were mostly short, terse, 
and to the point; he sleptin his armor 
and was always on the watch. He 
speaks of his work in this direction 
with great simplicity to Prof. Nip- 
pold, of Heidelberg: “ Besides my 
spiritual ministry in my diocese, I 
follow and observe all the move- 
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ments of my time, and cannot help 
meeting with all the injustices 
which men do to one another, not 
always, indeed, of malice prepense, 
but often through misunderstand- 
ings, prejudices, and false repre- 
sentations. Then, if I can spare 
time from my work, I make an ef- 
fort towards clearing up those un- 
fortunate misunderstandings. .. .” 
But though he spoke and felt 
thus modestly about his important 
part in the questions of the day, 
we know how impossible it is for a 
man of his stamp not to rise to his 
natural level. He was born to be 
a leader, and neither necessity nor 
humility could block the path to 
political prominence. Such a man, 
weighted with even more absorb- 
ing work than his, would have 
made time for occupations so natu- 
rally fitted for him; such a mind, 
even had it been in a less robust 
body, would have overcome dis- 
ease and weakness, and wrested 
from them the power to make it- 
self known. A list of a few of his 
writings will show how universal 
was his watchfulness: Can a be- 
lieving Christian be a Freemason? 
The True Foundations of Religious 
Peace. The Defamation of the 
Church by the Tribune. The Right 
of Free Election of the Cathedral 
Chapter. Germany after the War 
of 1866. The Fraction of the Cen- 
tre at the First German Reichstag. 
Catholics in the German Empire. 
Freedom, Authority, and the Church, 
considerations upon the Great Pro- 
blem of the Day. The Labor Ques- 
tion and Christianity. Liberalism, 
Socialism, and Christianity. The 
General Council and its Influence on 
Our Time. The Doctrinal Infalli- 
bility of the Pope after the Defini- 
tion of the Vatican Council. 

What he has said and written on 
the social question, including the 
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subjects of marriage, the family, 
education, and the relations be- 
tween capital and labor, even most 
of his opponents judge to belong 
to the quota of wisest utterances 
extant on the subject. His gift 
of opportunity, or of speaking al- 
ways to the point, has been no- 
ticed already. Here is what a 
German contemporary says of it: 
“The bishop did not devote him- 
self to journalism as a profession, 
for he looked upon his ministry as 
immeasurably more precious and 
higher than political influence. But 
he used it as a weapon at every im- 
portant turning-point of contempo- 
rary German history, when dangers 
threatened the moral order of 
German society, and when the 
rights of the church were violat- 
ed and her institutions hampered ; 
and precisely because his writings 
sprang from instant necessities or 
the peculiarities of the day, they 
were, in the noblest sense of the 
word, “#mely—not productions of 
labored pulpit-wisdom, but the for- 
cible words, piercing through bone 
and marrow, of a powerful voice 
sounding the battle-cry of a mind- 
conflict; of a man whose keen and 
far-sighted look measured the 
heights and depths of the mind- 
disturbances of his day, and shared 
heartily in the joys and sorrows of 
his time.” 

It is worth while to notice his 
usual method in these earnest pam- 
phlets. It consisted, as a rule, of 
taking his opponents’ own argu- 
ments or “ accomplished facts” na- 
kedly as they stood, and carrying 
them on to their strictly legitimate 
but startling consequences. Yet, 
in the whole course of his polemi- 
cal writings, he carefully abstained 
from the least personality. In this 
he might with advantage be taken 
as a model by most schools of poli- 
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tical pamphleteering. Soon after 
his speech at Frankfort his fame as 
an orator was already held so high 
that it suggested the following po- 
etical portrait of him by Bede 
Weber, in a work entitled Aisto- 
rico-Political Sketches. ‘This is al- 
most a literal translation : 

“The parish priest of Hopsten 
has a tall and powerful figure, with 
sharply-cut features,in which speak 
a fearlessness impelling him irre- 
sistibly to ‘do and dare,’* joined 
to an old Westphalian tradition of 
loyalty to God and church, to em- 
peror and realm. To his discern- 
ing spirit the German nation, in its 
unity, its history, and its Catholic 
traditions, is still living and strong. 
Luther and Melanchthon, Charles 
the Fifth and Napoleon, the Peace 
of Basle and the cowardly Pillers- 
dorf, are nothing in his eyes but 
passing shadows over the black, 
red, and gold shield of the German 
people. From the blood of General 
Auerswald and of Prince Lichnow- 
sky, from the murder of Lamberg 
and Latour, the roses of hope spring 
only more obstinately for him, and 
his tears hang on them only as the 
pearly dew of the dawn of German 
freedom, German loyalty to the 
faith, and German order. He bears 
the great, brave German people, 
with the everlasting spring of its 
virtues, in the innermost depths of 
his heart, and from this union, or 
rather identification, flows the pe- 
culiar pride of his address, which, 
in the evil seething of elements in 
the ‘days of March,’ still points 
out the means of building up the 
cathedral of the German Church 
sooner and more beautifully than 
the cathedral of Cologne. There- 
fore was it that his words impressed 
his hearers with a resistless might. 


_ * Have we no word f express shortly the mean- 
ing of the fine German word “ Thaten-drang”’ ? 
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When I think of the orator Kette- 
ler, I see before me a thorough 
man, who can awake fear in many 
a heart, but whose individuality is 
in itself a right to do so.” 

Most of his bitterest opponents 
in the Reichstag acknowledged his 
power in speaking, and respected 
the fearless use he made of his po- 
sition to remind them of their du- 
ties as men, Christians, and law- 
makers; and when circumstances 
made it impossible for him to com- 
bine his duties as deputy with his 
dignity as bishop, and caused him 
to retire from his place, his party 
felt the loss of his voice as much 
as his adversaries rejoiced in their 
deliverance from a parliamentary 
“Son of Thunder.” His lectures 
and sermons, even on ordinary days 
and stereotyped subjects, were al- 
ways startling and mind-compelling 
by the manner in which old truths 
were handled and new meanings 
brought out therefrom; while his 
open-air preaching at pilgrimages, 
where he was often heard by ten 
thousand people, bore an equally 
powerful and peculiar stamp, and, 
though his thoughts were then 
clothed in simpler language, they 
lacked none of the breadth which 
distinguished his more finished 
speeches. 

In a monthly magazine edited at 
Mayence by the bishop’s friends 
Heinrich and Monsang, both digni- 
taries of his cathedral chapter, is a 
review of his life which gives a 
prominent place to his opinion on 
the importance and seriousness of 
social questions : 

“ He was deeply and firmly con- 
vinced that political and social 
probiems are so inseparably con- 
nected with religious questions that 
any one aiming at defending reli- 
gion from a high stand-point and in 
a comprehensive manner cannot 
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indifferently pass by these prob- 
lems.” 

A newspaper generally opposed 
to his political views, the Catholic 
Voice (or “Opinion ”’),* speaks in 
the same sense: 

“One of the most noteworthy 
traits in the life and works of Bish- 
op Ketteler is the lively interest 
which he took, by deed, word, and 
writing, in the social question. It 
is precisely in this direction that 
most misunderstandings take place. 
But we would remind the public 
that the attitude of the bishop to- 
wards this problem was wholly 
shaped by his Catholic principles 
and his priestly duties. Nothing 
was further from his mind than the 
wish to use the needs of the laborer 
as a basis for political agitation, or 
to carry out any chimerical theo- 
ries of a general millennium. He 


took a part in the labor question, 
because he saw in working-men the 


victims of so-called liberal law- 
givers, and because he found it his 
duty as a pastor to care for the 
poor, These high and noble mo- 
tives were not always appreciated, 
but working-men themselves have 
repeatedly testified their confidence 
in him, and after his death were 
published many gratifying tributes 
from the same source.” 

The sense in which he took part 
in this question is again impressed 
on the German public by means of 
the article from which we have 
quoted before—namely, that it was 
determined by personal experience 
and a sensitive consciousness of 
his duties as a priest. 

“What he wrote and did con- 
cerning this subject proceeded not 
from mere theoretical interest, still 
less from political reasons, but from 
Christian love and brotherly feeling 


* Katholische Stimme. 
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towards the people, especially the 
poorer classes, and from the ardent 
wish to further their eternal and 
temporal welfare, as well as to save 
them, together with the whole of 
society, from the terrible chaos 
towards which we are being hurled, 
if the old maxims and practice of 
Christian charity and justice do 
not prevail against the principles 
of modern liberalism and pseudo- 
conservatism.” 

In his political prominence, and 
his fearless handling of questions 
often, under specious pretexts, with- 
drawn from the allowed limits of 
clerical oratory, Ketteler seems to 
invite a comparison with Dupan- 
loup, the Bishop of Orleans, who, 
having fought in the earlier strug- 
gle for freedom of education in 
France, has lived to take part ina 
struggle more vital and less local— 
that of the whole field of Christian 
doctrine in arms against systematiz- 
ed revolution. Occasion naturally 
moulds the men it needs; the ma- 
terial of such characters is always 
present, but in the church, as in the 
world, “ mute, ingiorious Miltons” 
afd “village Hampdens” die and 
leave no mark. ‘This explains the 
rush of talent to the rescue of every 
cause seriously imperilled by its 
successful adversaries; among 
others the causé of the church, 
under whatsoever persecution it 
may chance to suffer. This also 
explains the present superiority, as 
a body, of the German episcopate. 
In the first quarter of this century 
the reconstruction of society in 
France, and the reorganization of 
the church on a basis less majestic 
but more dignified than that of the 
ancien régime, brought about the 
same bristling of great gifts greatly 
used around the threatened liber- 
ties of the church. In Poland, 
during the two insurrections which 
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this century has witnessed, heroes 
rose up naturally wherever there 
was a priest or a bishop; in the 
late French war, and its sequel, the 
Commune, the martyrdoms and 
Christian stoicism of 1793 were re- 
peated and nearly surpassed, while 
the present more tedious, less bril- 
liant struggle of the church in Ger- 
many has called forth men of iron 
will and fathomless patience to re- 
sist, legally and passively, an active, 
goading injustice. In countries 
where there is no need for it there 
is less of this public display of un- 
usual powers; bishops who might 
be statesmen remain simply ad- 
ministrators, priests who might be 
heroes remain obscure pastors; in 
literature it is research, learning, 
theology which take up their lei- 
sure time, not public speaking or 
political writing; the silent, health- 
ful life of the church goes on, with- 
out struggle and hindrance, and 
work is done indeed, but it seldom 
becomes known beyond a small 
local circle. And even this hap- 
pens only under the shadow of sup- 
pressed hostility to the church, 
such as there exists at present in 
almost every country; forthere have 
been times when, splendid as the 
outward position of the church has 
been, or seemingly unfettered her 
organization, there was at the core 
a spiritual drowsiness which was far 
from honorable. Such a period 
came before the first French Revo- 
lution; another earlier, before the 
German Reformation; another la- 
ter, before Catholic Emancipation 
in England; and another before 
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the late Prussian church laws in 
Germany. ‘There was either secu- 
rity or sovereignty; no shade of 
persecution; at most a polished 
indifference or a scornful toleration, 
and hence no revival, no earnest, 
quick-pulsing life. 

We have omitted to mention one 
of Bishop Ketteler’s most impor- 
tant undertakings—that of the theo- 
logical institute in Mayence, to re- 
place the education given to the 
clergy at the local university of 
Hesse, Giesen. The grand-duke 
heartily approved of the plan of 
restoring to the episcopal seminary 
the whole training of the diocesan 
clergy, instead of the taking on, as 
asecondary branch, of a chair of 
theology to Giesen; and the bishop 
was enabled to carry out his plans 
in this matter, and to leave behind 
him a body of priests, zealous, 
loyal, whole-hearted, and imbued 
with his own spirit. 

Ketteler was in every sense a 
great man, and no less a man of his 
age. He accepted everything as it 
legitimately stands, with no hanker- 
ings after the old order of things, 
no political, or rather romantic, 
ongings after forced revivals of by- 
gone conditions; but he took his 
stand firmly on the principle that 
the church has her own appointed 
and immutable place in every suc- 
cessive system, and ought to stand 
by her claim to this place. This is 
the basis whence every member of 
her army should in these days fight 
her battles, and, taking up the new 
weapons, make them his own. Ket- 
teler has shown them the way. 
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THE OLD STONE JUG. 


a A TALE OF THE NEUTRAL GROUND. 


A CENTURY ago on the post-road 
to Boston, and sixteen miles from 
the city of New York, stood a tavern 
called the Old Stone Jug. It wasa 
one-story building of dark-colored 
stone, with a single window fronting 
upon the highway—a quaint, lozenge- 
shaped window, of thick, dingy glass, 
through which the sun’s rays pene- 
trated with difficulty. The chim- 
ney, battered by two generations of 
northwest winds, sagged considera- 
bly to the south; a frowning rock 
rose close behind the house; and 
altogether the Old Stone Jug wore 
a sinister appearance, which tallied 
well with the stories told about it. 
A band of Indians had come in the 
night-time and massacred the first 
family who dwelt here; a peddler 
had been seen to enter the door- 
way and never been heard of after- 
wards ; acavern of fathomless depth 
was said to connect the cellar with 
the rock; and certain it is that no 
one who had made this spot his 
home had either remained long or 
prospered there, except Peter Van 
Alstyne—better known in the town- 
ship of East Chester as Uncle Pete 
—who kept the tavern at the open- 
ing of the Revolution. 

But he did well; the poorer his 
neighbors became, the more light- 
hearted did he grow and the richer, 
and all because the fox which 
prowleth about in the dark was not 
cunninger than Uncle Pete. 

His wife was dead, but he had a 
daughter named Martha, who kept 
house for him, and whom he tender- 
ly loved and strove to bring up in 
his own principles—namely, to be 


all things to all men. “For these 
are critical times,” he would say, 
“and who can tell, child, which 
side will win?” 

Martha was just twenty years of 
age, and, if not what we might 
call a handsome girl, had some- 
thing very attractive about her. 
She was tall and graceful and 
abounding in spirits. She knew 
everybody for miles around, and 
everybody knew her; and if the 
more knowing ones shook their 
heads and looked a little doubtful 
when they spoke of Van Alstyne, 
all agreed that Martha was a fine 
young woman. 

The only. member of the house- 
hold besides herself and parent 
was a diminutive negro boy chris- 
tened “Popgun.” And at the 
moment our tale begins Popgun is 
perched on the topmost limb of a 
wild-cherry tree hard by, Martha is 
in the kitchen making doughnuts, 
while the publican is standing in the 
middle of the road gazing up at the 
sign-board which hangs immediate- 
ly above the entrance—and, consid- 
ering that he painted it himself, ’tis 
not a bad work of art. Here we 
see King George with a crown on 
his head; at the royal feet crouches 
a lion, and around the two figures, 
in big red letters, are the words, 
“God save the King!” 

He was still contemplating the 
features of his sovereign when a 
shrill voice cried down from the sky, 
“Be ready, sir.” In an_ instant 
Uncle Pete’s face lost its tranquil ex- 
pression, and putting his hand to 
his ear, so as to catch well Popgun’s 
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next warning note, he listened at- 
tentively. 

In another minute came the voice 
again: “’Lisha Williams, sir, on 
Dolly Dumplings.” 

“Ho! ‘Then I must be brisk, for 
the mare travels fast,” muttered 
Van Alstyne, hastening toward a 
ladder which lay a few yards off in 
readiness for these occasions. In 
less time than it takes to relate the 
sign-board was turned round, and, 
lo! in place of King George and 
the lion behold now George Wash- 
ington, holding in his hand a flag 
whereon are thirteen stripes and 
thirteen stars, and circling the 
picture are the words, “God save 
our Liberties.” 

“Child, here’s "Lisha coming,” 
shouted Uncle Pete, thrusting his 
head into the doorway. 

“Elisha! Indeed!” exclaimed 
Martha, letting drop the cake she 
was rolling in her hands. “Oh! 
how glad Lam. MHaven’t seen the 
dear boy for an age.” Then away 
she flew to make ready for her lov- 
er, or rather for one of her lovers. 
And now, while the girl is putting 
on another gown, let us speak a few 
words about the horseman who is 
approaching. 

Elisha Williams was a young man 
of five-and-twenty, with sandy hair 
and blue eyes, and whose father 
owned a farm half a mile east of the 
inn. He and Martha had been 
friends from childhood, and when 
at length the time came for him to 
think of matrimony there was no 
lass whom hé desired more for his 
wife than Martha. 

She was a girl after his own heart : 
not demure and timid and silent as 
a tombstone, but brave and full of 
fun; he had even known her to pur- 
sue and kill a rattlesnake; and she 
was as fond of a horse as he was 
himself. 
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When news came of the fight at 
Lexington Elisha openly took the 
patriot side, bought Dolly Dump- 
lings of Martha’s father (a mare so 
given to kicking and jumping fences 
that,although of unstained pedigree, 
Uncle Pete was fain to part with 
her), and now he is one of the most 
daring troopers in the Continental 
army, and is known far and wide as 
The Flying Scout. 

But Elisha was not the only one 
who courted Martha. He had a 
rival named Harry Valentine, son 
of Doctor Valentine, the most no- 
torious Tory in East Chester; and 
this caused Elisha not a little anx- 
iety. For, although Martha always 
received him very cordially when 
he paid her one of his flying visits, 
and seemed pleased to hear of his 
exploits, she never would listen 
when he said anything harsh of the 
Tories. 

Elisha’s heart was beating quite 
as fast as her own when presently 
he reined in his foaming steed be- 
fore the tavern door. Martha was 
standing on the threshold, looking, 
in his eyes, never so bewitching. 
Between her fingers she held a 
lump of sugar for Dolly Dumplings 
—she seemed to care only for 
Dolly; her long, luxuriant brown 
hair, which flowed loose down her 
shoulders, had a spray of wild 
honeysuckle twined through it— 
you might have fancied she had 
been wandering through the woods, 
and that the flowers had got tan- 
gled there by accident. Her cheeks 
were slightly tinged by the sun; 
but what of it? They were plump, 
healthy cheeks, adorned by two 
pretty dimples; and Elisha, who 
loved cherries, felt his mouth water 
when he looked on Martha’s lips. 

“How is my Martha?” he ex- 
claimed, sliding nimbly off the 
saddle. 
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“ Your Martha, indeed!” an- 
swered the girl, tossing her head; 
then with a smile, as he caught 
both her hands: “ Well, I’m alive 
and well, and—” 

“Not at all pleased to see me, 
eh?” interrupted Elisha. 

“Delighted to see you,” she add- 
ed, a sweet pink blush spreading 
itself with the quickness of light 
over her face. 

“Really? Truly? ‘Pon your 
honor?” cried Elisha, squeezing 
her hands tighter, 

“Come inside and let’s have a 
talk,” said Martha, trying to free 
herself from his grasp. But she 
only half tried ; and when presently 
they were seated side by side he was 
still holding fast to her right wrist. 

“What delicious flowers!” ob- 
served Martha, looking down at a 
nosegay which the youth had stuck 
in his belt. “ Wild-flowers give no 
such perfume.” 

“These are for you,” said her 
lover, presenting them to her. 
“They came from Van Cortlandt’s 
garden. I spent last night at the 
Manor. Van Cortlandt is a pa- 
triot, and is not ashamed to offer a 
farmer’s son hospitality.” 

“ How delicious!” said Martha, 
bringing the nosegay to her nose. 
“Colonel Delancey’s hothouse 
plants cannot surpass them.” 

“Delancey! The Tory! The 
Cowboy chief! What do you know 
about his flowers, Martha ?” 

“Harry Valentine brought me a 
magnolia from there a few days ago,” 
replied Martha frankly. 

The other murmured something 
to himself, then burst out: “ Con- 
found and hang the Tories!” 

Martha was silent a moment, then 
remarked: “Well, however much 
you dislike them, I hope you will 
not harm Harry Valentine, if he 
ever falls into your hands.” 
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“Tt being your wish, I will always 
aim a mile above his precious head,” 
returned Elisha. 

“You are a good fellow—a real 
good fellow; just the same as you 
always were,” continued Martha 
tenderly. “Oh! I often think of 
our old frolics together, Elisha.” 

“Do you, really? Well, Martha, 
I often think of them too. What 
happy days those were !” 

“Yes, much happier than these. 
O Elisha! you can’t think how 
changed everything is since this 
dreadful war began. Not a sloop 
sails up the creek now; no carri- 
ages pass along the road; no bees, 
no husking parties—everybody is 
gloomy. First this man’s barn is 
burnt, then that man’s; and chick- 
ens and horses and cattle are sto- 
len. Inshort, between the Skinners 
and the Cowboys poor Westchester 
County is fast becoming a desert.” 

“Well, for all that it is a glorious 
war, and will end in freeing us from 
England,” said Elisha, thumping 
his fist upon his knee. 

“Ay, to be sure it will. God 
save our liberties! Hurrah for 
the Continental Army!” cried 
Uncle Pete, waddling into the 
house. Then, as he opened a cup- 
board which contained a number 
of bottles of rum and cherry-bounce: 
“Tell me, ’Lisha, how you like 
Dolly Dumplings.” 

“Like her? Why, Uncle Pete, 
she’s just the best animal that ever 
was shod. Nothing can catch her 
—not even the wind.” 

“Right, my boy! Colonel Liv- 
instone, who imported her sire 
from England, and who sold the 
mare to me five years ago, declared 
that she has in her veins the blood 
of the Flying Childers, and you 
know he ran a mile a minute.” 

“Father, Popgun is calling,” 
said Martha, with a disturbed air. 
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“Is he?” And Van Alstyne 
hurried away as fast as possible ; 
but before you could count ten he 
was back again. 

“'Poo bad, "Lisha,” he said, “ that 
you must quit us so soon—hardly 
time to take one drink. But some 
enemy’s cavalry are in sight and 
they’re on a trot.” Then out he 
went again to fetch Dolly Dump- 
lings. 

“Well, dear boy, may the Lord 
watch over you and keep you safe !” 
spoke Martha, in a tone of deeper 
feeling than she had yet evinced 
toward herlover. The latter gazed 
earnestly in her face a moment, then 
said: “ Must I bid good-by and de- 
part in uncertainty? O Martha 
dear ! tell me what I so long to know: 
will you be my wife ?” 

Her response was: “Elisha, I 
love the brave, and the bravest shall 
win me.” 

“Then, by Heaven, I'll be a 
hero!” cried Elisha. ‘These were 
his last words; in another moment 
hewas gone. But ere Dolly Dump- 
lings had galloped fifty paces the 
sign-board was turned round and 
King George came once more in 
view. 

“Who are they, pa—Hessians or 
real Britishers?” inquired Martha 
calmly ; for she knew they could not 
overtake Elisha. 

“Hessians, I believe,” replied 
Van Alstyne. 

“ Detestable creatures !” exclaim- 
ed the girl, withdrawing into the 
house. 

“Don’t say that, child. They’re 
as good as any soldiers who fight 
for the king; and if they halt here 
they'll leave more than one guinea 
behind them.” 

And so they did, for they were a 
party of very thirsty and hungry 
men who shortly arrived; and for 
the next hour and a half the Old 
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Stone Jug was as busy asa bee-hive. 
Many a bottle of spirits was emp- 
tied, every doughnut and pie was de- 
voured ; and in consideration of his 
being a stanch loyalist they paid 
Uncle Pete without grumbling, al- 
beit the score was rather high. 

“They're gone at last—what a 
blessing!” said Martha, while her 
father was counting over the money 
to make sure it was all good coin. 

“Why, how foolish you talk!” 
said happy Uncle Pete. 

“Well, father, I’m in earnest. I 
don’t dislike real Britishers or 
Tories; but these German mer- 
cenaries I do detest.” 

“Bah! bah!” growled Van AIl- 
styne. “Perhaps to-morrow we'll 
have a band of Continentals or some 
roving Skinners; then perhaps, day 
after, ’tother side may visit us again. 
Why, child, I’m getting rich out of 
this war.” 

“Take one side or the other,” 
returned Martha, shaking her head. 
“I'd rather be fair and open, even 
if we made less money.” 

“Humph! We'd be in a pretty 
fix if I did that, child—a pretty fix. 
Why, this tavern wouldn’t stand a 
week, except for my double-faced 
sign-board ; whereas now George 
Washington might be entertained 
here and depart highly edified, and 
so might King George. The only 
unpleasantness would be if they 
both happened to come at the same 
time. And so, child, you ought not 
to be finding fault.” Then, after 
pausing long enough to take a chew 
of tobacco: “ And besides,” he 
went on, “’tis not easy in this. 
world always to see the clear path 
we ought to follow. Why, you 
yourself are in a fix; and I don’t 
wonder at it, for in this township 
I can’t name two honester, jollier, 
more manly fellows than ’Lisha 
Williams and Harry Valentine. 
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And if I were a girl with those two 
boys for sparks, I believe I'd jump 
into East Chester Creek, so that 
neither of ‘em might be disap- 
pointed,” 

Here Martha’s merry laugh rang 
through the house; then, taking 
Elisha’s bouquet in one hand and 
Harry’s magnolia in the other, she 
stretched forth her arms and stood 
exactly half-way between the two 
love-gifts, and said: “Well, yes, I 
am in a fix.” 

“And a very, very sweet fix,” 
wnumbled Uncle Pete, rolling the 
quid about in his capacious mouth. 
““ Many a young woman might envy 
you.” 

“ Well, I do wonder how long it 
will last. I must decide one of 
these days.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry, child. 
Wait; have patience. If we are 

-beaten and forced to remain colo- 
nies, marry Harry Valentine; if 
we secure our independence, then 
«choose ’Lisha. For ’twill go hard 
with the party that’s beaten; their 
:land will be confiscated.” 

“Dear, darling flowers! How 
-delicious you are!’’ said Martha, 
bringing the magnolia and the 
nosegay together and pressing both 
to her lips; and she kept kissing 
them and smelling them, and smell- 
ing and kissing them, till at length 
her father said: 

“Humph! they'll soon wilt, if 
you treat the pretty things that 
way. 

“Oh! I'll get fresh ones afore 
long,” answered Martha. “ How- 
ever, I will put these in water. 
They may as well last a few days.” 

But a week went by, and then 
another week, without bringing 
again either of her suitors. The 
weather was delightful, for it was 
early June. The summer heat had 
not yet begun; and if it were not 
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for war, ruthless war, how fair all 
nature would have appeared! But 
although the meadows were span- 
gled with dandelions and _ butter- 
cups, the woods scented with dog- 
wood blossoms, and the air full of 
the melody of bobolinks and ori- 
oles, the people of East Chester were 
more depressed than ever. Bob 
Reed’s mill had just been burnt by 
the Cowboys; in revenge the Skin- 
ners had scuttled a Tory sloop 
anchored in the creek; while some 
miscreants had even made an at- 
tempt to fire St. Paul’s Church in 
the village. But, sad as all this 
was, nothing caused Martha Van 
Alstyne so much distress as the 
doings at the Old Stone Jug. For 
two whole nights she was kept 
awake and bustling about, attend- 
ing to the wants of a set of pro- 
fane marauders who belonged both 
to the- British and American side. 
These villains, sinking all differ- 
ence of opinion, would occasion- 
ally unite to rob friend as well as 
foe ;* and it was to the Old Stone 
Jug they carried their plunder, 
which Uncle Pete would hide in the 
cavern behind the house. 

“Well, don’t blame me, child,” 
said Van Alstyne. ‘“ Remember 
how I am situated. Why, if I had 
refused to conceal those bags of 
gold I’d like enough have been 
hung forthwith; for among the 
men who were here last night and 
the night before are some of the 
greatest scoundrels in America.” 

“Well, I am going to choose my 
husband afore long,” answered 
Martha—“ either Elisha Williams 
or Harry Valentine; and then you 
must abandon this tavern and come 
live with me. For if you stay 
here—” 

“O child! I sha’n’t stay after 


* Sparks’ Li/e of Arnold, p. 218. 
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you're gone. But why marry so 
soon? Why not wait a while ?—at 
least, until we see what Burgoyne 
does with his army, which is large 
and well appointed. He may sweep 
everything before him; and if he 
does, then you'll see your way 
much clearer, and I'll be the first 
to tell you to wed Harry Valen- 
tine.” 

Martha shook her head: “ I'll give 
my hand to the bravest, father, no 
matter which side he is on. And it 
is because they are both so good 
and so brave that I hesitate.” 

“ Well, now, child, if you’re not 
careful you may cause the death of 
‘em both. Ay, ‘tis hard to say 
what wild, foolhardy deed they may 
not attempt in order to win you.” 

“Do you think so?” exclaimed 
Martha, pressing her hand over 
her heart and turning pale. This 
thought had not occurred to her be- 
fore. But it was too late. Shehad 
already told each wooer that the 
bravest one should have her. 

The girl was inwardly lamenting 
her folly when a voice from the 
cherry-tree cried: “ Be ready, sir.” 
And immediately she and her father 
listened with all their ears for the 
next call. 

“Red-coats!” shouted Popgun 
in about three minutes. 

“ All right,” said Uncle Pete, and 
off he went to get the ladder. But 
quick Martha checked him, saying : 
“Why, father, the sign-board is all 
right for Britishers.” 

“Oh! so it is,” ejaculated 
Uncle Pete; then, with a grin: 
“The fact is, child, I’m so used to 
turning it round and round—first 
to King George, then to George 
Washington, then back again to 
King George—that I’m afraid some 
day I'll make a mistake, and I’ve 


half a mind to give. you charge 
of it.” 
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“Tf you do I'll either nail the sign 
fast to the house, or else take it 
away entirely,” answered Martha. 

Her parent was still laughing 
at this innocent, unbusiness-like 
speech when the British dragoons 
arrived, and at their head was 
Harry Valentine. 

Harry was a very different look- 
ing man from Elisha Williams: not 
only was he clad ina brilliant scarlet 
uniform, but he had more refined 
features and courtly manners, which 
seemed to confirm the view that 
Martha’s father held—namely, that 
the most genteel people were Tories. 
And now, while Harry clasped the 
hand of his sweetheart, the latter 
forgot altogether Elisha’s freckled 
but honest face, his sandy hair and 
homespun coat, with naught to dis- 
tinguish him from an ordinary 
citizen save a black cockade and 
eagle feather in his hat, and she 
thought to herself: “ Was there 
ever such a magnificent wig as my 
Harry’s! “Tis powdered to per- 
fection! Dear, darling boy!” 

“Ah! there is the magnolia I 
gave you,” said Harry, smiling, as 
they entered the little sitting-room, 
where Martha passed most of her 
time when not engaged in the 
kitchen. 

“How fresh it looks! Yet ’tis a 
good while since I brought it.” 

“An age,” returned Martha, eying 
him fondly. 

“And what pretty flowers those 
are yonder!” he continued, looking 
toward the other end of the mantel- 
piece. 

“None could be prettier,” said 
Martha in a quiet voice, yet she 
felt the blood stealing over her 
cheeks. 

“From Reverend Doctor Coffee’s 
garden, perhaps?” 

“No indeed! They were given 
me by one whom nobady can-come 
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up to—one who keeps ahead of 
everybody. Now guess his name!” 

“Oh! I know—that Skinner, 
Elisha Williams,” said Harry with 
apparent indifference, but inwardly 
groaning. 

“He is not a Skinner, any more 
than you are a Cowboy. You are 
both in the regular armies,” said 
Martha; then, laying her hand on 
Harry’s shoulder: “ And, Harry, I 
hope, if Elisha is ever your prisoner, 
that you will treat him kindly.” 

“For your sake he who in your 
eyes is ahead of all the rest of the 
world shall have not a single one 
of his red hairs injured,” answered 
Harry, making a low bow. “ But 
might I venture to ask what vali- 
ant exploit has Elisha performed 
that you say he is ahead of me, his 
open, determined, but honorable 
rival ?” 

“© Harry! your dear brains 
are running away with you, ” said 
Martha. “You speak hastily. I 
only meant that Dolly Dumplings is 
so fleet that not a trooper in the 
king’s army can catch Elisha. 
That is all I meant.” 

“Ts that really all?” exclaimed 
Harry, giving a sigh of relief. 

“Yes, upon my word it is.” 

“Well, Elisha must look out,” 
continued the young man, his coun- 
tenance beaming once more. “ He 
must not presume too much on the 
fleetness of his steed ; for a hundred 
pounds reward has just been offer- 
ed to whoever will capture Dolly 
Dumplings.” 

“Indeed! A hundred pounds!” 
exclaimed Martha. “ Well, for all 
that Dolly will still continue to 
show you her heels.” 

At this Harry laughed, then said: 

* Martha, I hope the next time you 
see me I'll have a decoration; we 
expect stirring events soon.” 

“O Harry!. pray don’t be rash,” 
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said the girl. 
of yourself.” 

“Stop no preaching, dear Mar- 
tha. I love you too much to heed 
the bullets. You remember you 
said the bravest should possess you; 
and you are a treasure worth shed- 
ding blood for.” 

“Oh! did Isay that?” Here she 
pressed her hand to her brow. 
“Well, yes, I believe I did. But I 
was a fool, for who can be braver 
than you and Elisha? Who can 
doubt the courage of either of you?” 

“Well, then, precious Martha, 
why not decide at ence between us? 
Oh! I assure you ’tis a great trial 
for me, this long uncertainty.” 

When he had spoken these words 
Martha turned her eyes upon 
Elisha’s nosegay, which, despite the 
water, was beginning to fade; then 
from the flowers her eyes dropped 
to the floor, while her heart throb- 
bed violently. Then, looking up, she 
was on the very point of uttering 
something of vast moment, when, 
lo! a bullet crashed through the 
window, whizzed close by her head, 
and buried itself in the wainscoting, 
half blinding her with whitewash 
and mortar. 

Immediately there was a great stir 
and confusion in the bar-room, 
where Harry’s company were drink- 
ing and smoking their pipes. 

Quick the troopers were on their 
feet and rushing pell-mell out of the 
house, while their horses were paw- 
ing the earth and neighing furiously, 
for “whizz!” “whizz!” “whizz!” 
like so many bees the balls were 
flying past them. 

“Good Lord! here they come, 
and close upon us!” gasped Uncle 
Pete, shaking like an aspen leaf as 
he glanced up the highway, then 
looking toward the sign-board. 
Would he have time to make the 
sign change front? Momentous 


“Do, do take care 
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question! And on the American 
cavalry were coming—a whole regi- 
ment—on, on, at full speed. But, 
rapidly as they approached, the 
Britishers were too quick for them; 
every man of the latter was already 
in the saddle, and Martha, although 
seeing but dimly, was giving Harry’s 
hand a parting squeeze, heedless 
of the danger she was in and deaf 
to his urgent entreaties to withdraw. 

“No, no, I’m not afraid,” she 
said. Nor did she retire until he 
had pressed his lips to her cheek; 
then back she flew into the house. 

Scarcely had Harry put spurs to 
his horse when Uncle Pete—his 
movements happily hidden by a 
cloud of dust—sprang up the lad- 
der, turned the sign-board round in 
a jiffy, then, pulling from his pocket 
a bit of chalk, drew it thrice across 
George Washington’s benign visage. 
After which down he came, or ra- 
ther down he tumbled; the ladder 
was hastily flung aside, and through 
the doorway after Martha he ran, 
shouting: “Smash the bottles, 
child! Smash a lot of ’em!” 

Poor Martha, who was cleansing 
the mortar from her eyes, was filled 
with amazement at these words. 
Had her parent suddenly lost his 
wits? Ay,surely he had, for he was 
already hard at work breaking bot- 
tle after bottle, and by the time 
Colonel Glover's regiment, which 
pursued the enemy only half a mile, 
drew up at the Old Stone Jug, two 
pounds ten shillings would not have 
made good the damage which Un- 
cle Pete had wrought to his own 
property. 

“God save our liberties, and 
the devil take King George!” cried 
Van Alstyne as the American colo- 
nel dismounted ; then, pointing in- 
dignantly at the sign-board : “ Look, 
sir, what the British villains have 
done! Look!” 
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“ Ay, disfigured our noble com- 
mander-in-chief,” answered the 
officer. 

“ But now come, sir, and see what 
they have done inside,” continued 
Uncle Pete, foaming at the mouth. 

In a few minutes the tavern was 
crowded with officers and soldiers 
heaping maledictions upon the 
British for having destroyed so much 
excellent rum; the whole floor was 
reeking with spirits. 

But Uncle Pete, in consideration 
of his loyalty to the American cause, 
recovered all he had lost, and more 
too; for the cavalry-men made the 
inn merry until the day was well- 
nigh spent. And when at length 
they departed there was not a more 


_contented citizen in the township 


than Peter Van Alstyne. 

“ What a narrow escape we had!” 
he said to Martha when they were 
once more alone. 

“Very; and we may thank God 
tis all over without one drop of 
blood being spilt,” answered the 
girl. 

“ Well, no, ’tisn’t quite over yet,” 
added the publican; then, going 
to the door, he shouted: “ Popgun, 
come down.” 

Popgun obeyed, but his move- - 
ments were slow; he moved like one 
who has the rheumatism, and he 
took double the usual time to de- 
scend the tree. 

“TI say, you little black imp,” 
growled Uncle Pete as soon as the 
boy got within reach—“ you little 
black imp, you fell asleep on your 
perch to-day. Now, don’t lie; you 
did, and you're ’sponsible for the 
broken bottles, and the disfigured 
sign, and the. bullets in the wall. 
Ay, you’re ’sponsible for every 
penny’s worth of damage, and now 
I’m going to punish you.” 

“© massa! please don’t make 
me dance a hornpipe,” said the 
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unhappy boy, whining and wring- 
ing his hands. “ Don’t! don’t! I'll 
never fall asleep again—no, never.” 

“Well, it’s a hornpipe I’m going 
to make you dance ; and now begin.” 
So saying, Uncle Pete lifted up a 
stout ox-gad and brought it down 
with all his might on Popgun’s legs. 
The blow was followed by a pierc- 
ing cry. Martha implored her 
father not to strike him again, but 
Van Alstyne was deaf to her ap- 
peals for mercy, and during several 
minutes Popgun continued to hop 
about like a dancing bear, and you 
might have heard his screams as 
far as East Chester village. 

Finally, Uncle Pete having bro- 
ken the whip over the poor child’s 
legs, Martha, who was truly vexed 
at such cruelty, led Popgun into the 
kitchen, intending to console him 
with something good to eat. But 
Van Alstyne, who knew how soft 
her heart was, said: 

“ Martha, I positively forbid you 
to give him one mouthful of sweet- 
meats, and not a single doughnut 
or tart. Obey me!” 

The girl made no response, but, 
having fastened the kitchen door 
and brushed a tear out of her eye, 
bade the little sufferer sit down; 
then said: “ Now, mind, you are 
to have no sweetmeats and no tarts 
and no doughnuts, so here’s some 
honey and a corncake.” 

Popgun looked up in her face, 
and Martha was not a little sur- 
prised to see him recovering so 
rapidly from his terrible castiga- 
tion; so broad was his grin that 
every one of his gleaming teeth 
was visible. 

“I'd like to dance a hornpipe 
every day, Miss Martha,” he said, 
“for I love corncake and honey.” 

“Do you? Well, then, you shall 
have plenty.” 

But before the urchin began his 
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feast he whispered: “ Miss Martha, 
you won’t tell anybody if I tell 
you a secret, will you ?” 

“ Of course not,” answered Mar- 
tha, who was anxious to please him, 
and thus make amends for the bar- 
barous treatment he had received. 

“Well, then, Miss Martha, look 
here.” And Popgun stooped, and, 
turning up the rim of his light lin- 
en trowsers, revealed underneath a 
pair of cowskin breeches about a 
quarter of an inch thick; and 
these breeches had proved a good 
friend to him, for he had danced 
many a hornpipe. 

“Oh! fie, you naughty boy!” 
exclaimed Martha; and she was 
strongly tempted to take away the 
honey-jar. But after reflecting a 
moment she burst into a laugh, 
while Popgun tried to laugh too, 
but did not succeed for the honey 
which filled his mouth. 

Never had Martha known so 
much anxiety as during the four 
months which followed Harry Val- 
entine’s last visit. Neither of her 
lovers came to seeher. Never had 
they stayed away so long before; 
and whenever any one arrived at 
the tavern with news she would 
listen with rapt attention and a 
sinking heart, fearful lest she might 
hear that some evil had befallen 
them. Often. and often Martha 
would turn from her spinning-wheel 
to gaze on the flowers they had 
given her—poor faded flowers, 
but more precious now than dia- 
monds in her sight; and instead 
of keeping them far apart, Martha 
set the nosegay and magnolia near 
together—so near that she might 
circle them both in one fond em- 
brace. 

It was an anxious, trying sum- 
mer, too, for the patriots. Wash- 
ington was suffering defeats in 
Pennsylvania; two important posts 
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on the Hudson River—Fort Mont- 
gomery and Fort Clinton—were 
captured by the British ; and Con- 
gress had fled from Philadelphia to 
York. Nothing seemed likely to 
rescue the cause of independence 
from utter ruin, save the army 
under General Gates, which was 
marching to meet Burgoyne; and 
every breath of rumor from the 
north was eagerly listened to. 

“ A crisis is approaching, child,” 
Uncle Pete would say, “and I 
guess you'll be able to select your 
husband afore the next moon.” 

But Martha had grown too 
down-hearted to heed what her fa- 
ther said, and more than once he 
found tears in her eyes. 

By and by autumn came—rich, 
ripe, golden autumn. But in many 
an orchard the apples were left 
unpicked, for the young men were 
gone to the war and the old folks 
had no heart for the labor. The 
blackbirds were flocking, and Mar- 
tha would watch them as they took 
wing for the south, and she felt to- 
ward the little birds as never be- 
fore; for perhaps in their long jour- 
ney they might pass over Harry and 
Elisha; in New Jersey, in Dela- 
ware, in Maryland, or even in the 
far-off Carolinas, they might see 
their camp-fires, might hear the 
cannon booming. 

“Sweet birds, you willcome back 
in spring-time,” she sighed. “ Will 
Harry and Elisha come back ?” 

“Child, here is something that 
may cheer you up,” said Uncle 
Pete one October evening. The 
girl looked round, and, lo! he had 
a letter for her. Martha's hand 
trembled as she took it. 

A century ago people did not 
write as often as nowadays; indeed, 
comparatively few knew how to 
read and write. Hence it was not 
$0 very strange that Martha was 
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unable to tell at a glance from 
whom the letter came. Was it 
from Elisha? or Harry? or from 
some comrade of theirs imparting 
sad news ? 

Few moments in life are more 
big with keen suspense than the 
morment between the breaking of a 
letter’s seal and the reading of the 
first line, when the missive is from 
one very dear to us and far away. 
This interval of time — brief as 
three heart-throbs—may prove the 
boundary-line where happiness ends 
for ever and dark days begin, or it 
may set us smiling as Martha is 
smiling now; therefore let us peep 
over her shoulder.and learn what 
the glad tidings are: 


*‘T am coming in three days, dearest 
Martha, to take you to St. Paul’s Church 
and make you my darling wife. Now, 
don’t say nay. I implore you not to 
break my heart. I have won two deco- 
rations, and am a major,and in all Ame- 
rica nobody loves you more truly than 
your devoted 

“ HARRY VALENTINE.” 


Although an exceedingly short 
letter, it required some little time 
for Martha to spell it all out; and 
when she did get to the end she 
was in such a flurry that she could 
barely speak when Uncle Pete ask- 
ed what was the matter. 

“© father! Harry Valentine 
says he will be here in—in three 
days to marry me. And—and he 
has won two decorations, and he is 
a major, and I don’t know what to 
think about it.” 

“Humph ! he has risked his life 
twice for you, has he? Got two 
decorations! Well, that ought to 
count a good deal in his favor.” 

“ Well, yes, it ought, father.” 

“And do you know, child, there 
is a rumor flying about that Gen. 
Gates has found Burgoyne too 
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strong for him, and that he is re- 
‘treating. Therefore, all things con- 
sidered, I think you may bet on 
King George and marry Harry.” 
“O father! how little you un- 
derstand me,” exclaimed Martha 
with a look of reproach. “I may 
seem a flirt, a coquette, but I’m 
not. My heart is not like your 
sign-board, and I have suffered 
more than you imagine from not 
being able to decide between Har- 
ry and Elisha, who love me so 
truly, and each of whom is so wor- 
thy of my love.” Then, pressing 
her hands to her bosom: “ Poor 
heart!” she cried, “ what must I 
do? Oh! tell me, what must I 
do?” Then, hastening into the 
sitting-room, where she kept the 
nosegay and the magnolia, she 
put her lips to Elisha’s wither- 
ed love-gift, then carried it off, 
leaving the magnolia alone in its 
glory. But ere Martha reached 
the window, where she meant to 


fling the flowers away, the glass 
which held them slipped from her 
quivering hand, and in an instant 
it lay shattered at her feet. 

“Well, really, child, you do as- 


tonish me,” said her father the 
afternoon of the day when Harry 
Valentine was expected. “You 
can’t sleep, you’ve lost your appe- 
tite, and all because ’Lisha’s posy 
-dropped on the floor. Why, what 
nonsense !” 

“ Well, yes, it is silly,” said Mar- 
tha. “One of the two I will wed, 
and I have made up my mind it is 
ito be Harry, and I’ doubt not 
Elisha will live fifty years and be 
happy too. Any one might let a 
glass break.” 

“Ay, ay. I've smashed scores 
.of ’em, child, and never knew any 
ill to follow—except once, when I 
‘stumbled and fell on top of the 
broken bits and cut my finger.” 
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Martha now made a strong effort 
to dispel the sense of approaching 
evil which for three days had been 
haunting her, and during the next 
hour she kept in good spirits. She 
had on her best gown, there was a 
flush upon her cheeks, and every 
few minutes she would go to the 
foot of the cherry-tree and ask if 
Harry Valentine were in sight. 

“No, miss,” auswered Popgun 
the last time she put the question 
to him. “But there is a man in 
the cedars yonder making signs; I 
guess he wants to speak with you 
or master. He looks like an In- 
dian.” 

Martha did not hesitate to go 
herself and see what the stranger 
wanted; and after the latter had 
spoken a few words toher and she 
turned to leave him, the bright co- 
lor had fled from her face and she 
trembled. 

A. half-hour later a cavalcade of 
gay horsemen arrived at the tavern, 
and, as we may imagine, Van Al- 
styne wondered very much why his 
daughter was not present to greet 
Harry Valentine. He searched all 
through the house for Martha; he 
called her name, but she did not 
answer. Where could Martha be? 

In the meanwhile Harry, direct- 
ed by Popgun’s finger, which point- 
ed to the woods, had set out in 
quest of his love. 

And Martha was soon found; 
but not, as the young officer had 
fancied she would be, gathering 
chestnuts or wild grapes by the 
brookside, by Rattlesnake Brook, 
where he had first met her five 
years ago—oh ! never-to-be-forgot- 
ten day, when she was just emerg- 
ing from girlhood and the first 
down was on his chin. But now 
Harry found her kneeling upon a 
mossy rock, praying. And when 
at the sound of footsteps Martha 
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rose up and flew into his arms, 
although transported with delight 
to meet her again, and to feel she 
had yielded him her heart at last— 
that heart which it had taken so 
long to win—nevertheless a pang 
shot through him when he dis- 
covered a tear on her cheek; ‘twas 
easy to kiss the tear away, but why 
had she been weeping? He asked 
the question, but Martha only shook 
her head and said : 

“ Remember, dear one, the pro- 
mise you once made me: if Elisha 
ever falls into your hands, you will 
do bim no injury. Remember.” 

And now evening has come, and 
a jovial party is assembled in the 
Old Stone Jug. Uncle Pete bestir- 
red himself as never before to do 
his guests honor; he could scarce 
remain quiet amoment. The best 
his house afforded he gave without 
stint, and ’twas a free gift. Uncle 
Pete intended that his future son- 
in-law should long remember the 
hospitality of this autumn evening. 

Martha was the only one who 
did not make merry. She sat close 
beside Harry Valentine, her eyes 
resting on his manly, sunburnt face ; 
she seemed ready to devour him 
with her eyes, and spoke very little. 

But ever and anon she would 
withdraw her hand from his and 
go peep out of the window. It 
was when she had done this for the 
third time, then come back and 
placed her hand within his again, 
that Harry observed in a tone of 
surprise : 

“Why, my beloved, what is the 
matter? Your hand is grown sud- 
denly cold as ice.” 

“Ts it?” said Martha nervous- 
ly. There were other words quiv- 
ering on her lips, but she held them 
back. In after-years she bitterly 
lamented her silence at this critical 
moment. It was late, yet not too 
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late—the moon was still a quarter 
of an hour below the horizon—and 
when Harry noticed her agitation, 
if she had only been frank with 
him, how different might have been 
the whole current of her after-life— 
how very different ! 

And now the sky in the east is 
growing rapidly brighter, and Mar- 
tha’s heart is throbbing faster and 
louder—so loud that Harry might 
almost have heard it. But ‘twas 
not necessary for him to hear the 
beating of her heart in order to dis- 
cover her growing distress. Mar- 
tha was leaning back in the chair, 
her cheeks were become as cold as 
her hand, and her eyes strayed 
from his eyes to the window in a 
wild, fearful way; then, looking at 
him again, she seemed about to say 
something, but did not, and Harry 
was really becoming alarmed at the 
strange mood she was in, when the 
tavern door was suddenly flung 
wide open, and, as it swept round 
on its hinges, a small, black hand 
passed swiftly over the table. In 
an instant the candles were extin- 
guished, and in the pitchy darkness 
which followed Martha found her- 
self borne away in somebody’s 
arms. 

“Now, Martha, you’re mine,” 
said Elisha Williams exultingly, as 
he bounded like a deer up the road 
to the spot where he had left his 
horse. 

“ Be true to me, Martha. Mount! 
and we'll hie to the Jerseys to- 
gether.” 

What the girl’s feelings were just 
at this moment ‘twere not easy to 
describe. In her ears camea deaf- 
ening uproar from the Old Stone 
Jug—quick commands; the neigh- 
ing of steeds; a voice cried, 
“ Fire!” 

Then—well, she must have swoon- 
ed; for when next she became con- 
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scious of anything, Martha found 
herself seated on the saddle-bow, 
Elisha’s arm supporting her, and 
Dolly Dumplings galloping at ter- 
rific speed along Cusser’s Lane. 

And here let us say that the very 
first thought to enter Martha’s 
mind was a glad thought. Ay, 
her dark presentiment in regard to 
The Flying Scout had proved utter- 
ly untrue, and she even laughed 
aloud when presently she told Eli- 
sha what her fears for him had 
been. Whereupon he cried: “Me 
dead! Ha! ha! Noindeed! Hur- 
rah for Independence and Martha 
Van Alstyne!” 

Then, while his voice was echoing 
through the woods which lined the 
road on either side—frightening an 
owl and rousing a partridge out of 
its sleep—Elisha went on to tell 
the great news of Burgoyne’s sur- 
render. “I was present, my love,” 
he said, “I saw the British colors 
lowered. Hurrah for Martha and 
Independence! Hurrah! hurrah !” 

But swift as was Dolly’s pace— 
her tail, back, and nose formed 
one beeline—it was none too swift, 
and she needed all the blood of her 
grandsire, the Flying Childers, to 
save her from being overtaken. On, 
on at a furious rate Harry Valen- 
tine was coming. He led the pur- 
suit; his friends were close behind 
him. And now, we may ask, did 
Martha remonstrate with Elisha? 
Did she urge him to draw rein ?— 
to surrender her to the one whom 
she had consented to.wed on the 
morrow ? No, indeed. Elisha’s as- 
tounding boldness in stealing her 
away from her home when sur- 
rounded by a score of armed men 
drowned every other thought; veri- 
ly, he was the boldest of the bold. 
The bracing night-air, too, was like 
wine to her throbbing veins, and the 
moon-beams shimmering through 
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the trees lent a weirdness to the 
scene which prevented Marthafrom 
thinking calmly about anything. 
She felt as if bewitched. Dolly 
Dumplings appeared like a ghostly 
steed; Elisha was a wizard knight 
bearing her off to his enchanted 
castle; and not for all the world 
would she have slipped off the sad- 
die to go back to the Old Stone 
Jug. 

But great changes often come un- 
awares, and in a few minutes every- 
thing changed. It happened thus: 
lying in the middle of the lane, di- 
rectly in front of old Isaac Cusser’s 
house—from whom the lane takes 
its name—was a cow, and between 
the cow and the stone wall opposite 
the farmer had piled a load of salt 
hay. Now, had there been a little 
more light, Dolly Dumplings would 
have discovered the animal in time 
and jumped over her. But the 
trees just at this spot threw a broad 
shadow across Dolly’s path, and 
naught was visible until the mare 
got within a stride of the obstacle. 
Then she swerved violently to one 
side, and in another moment Mar- 
tha found herself rolling over and 
over in the hay. 

Needless to observe that Elisha 
did his utmost to stay the course of 
Dolly Dumplings. But, once past 
the cow, Dolly had instantly resum- 
ed her headlong gait, and she went 
quite a distance ere she was brought 
to a halt. 

Poor Elisha! he knew well that 
Martha was lost to him; yet he 
did not hesitate to return—to ap- 
proach within easy pistol-shot of 
where Harry Valentine and his 
friends were assembled round 
about the young woman. The far- 
mer, too, had come out with a lan- 
tern, and Elisha, plunged in de- 
spair, could distinguish the figure 
of Martha standing upright, and he 
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could hear her voice, and even fan- 
cied she was laughing! Was this 
possible? No, no! Elisha would 
not believe his ears; and he called 
to her to be true to him—that he 
would never love another. 

“ Martha, Martha, I will always 
love you,” he cried. 

“ Save yourself! Do! do! Make 
haste!” came back the response to 
his words; and Elisha was slowly 
turning Dolly round when the crack 
of a pistol rang through the forest ; 
‘twas followed by a sting in his 
breast; and whilethe mare continued 
her flight Elisha’s life-blood trick- 
led down upon the saddle and left 
red marks along the road. 

But, although desperately wound- 
ed, The Flying Scout was not going 
to be captured, and faithful Dolly, 
who heard the clatter of hoofs be- 
hind her, flew on swifter than ever. 
It was the firm belief of Elisha’s 
pursuers that he would turn to the 
right after leaving Cusser’s lane and 
take the way to Tuckahoe ; for the 
bridge across the Bronx River, a 
half a mile on his left, had been 
destroyed. Although aware of 
this fact, Elisha nevertheless had 
the audacity to turn Dolly’s head 
toward the stream; and down the 
hill which led to it Dolly plunged, 
a dozen bullets whizzing by her. 
Would the Scout venture such a 
leap? From bank to bank was far- 
ther than any horse had ever been 
known to spring. But blood will 
tell—Dolly’s grandsire was the Fly- 
ing Childers—and now like a bird 
she rose into the air, and,lo! tothe 
amazement of the enemy, Elisha 
was landed upon the west side of 
the Bronx. 

Here, as they abandoned the 
chase, let us go back to Martha 
Van Alstyne. 

It is the morrow morning, and we 
find her once more under her fath- 
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er’s roof, making ready to repair 
with Harry Valentine to St. Paul’s 
Church; for she has promised to 
become his bride, and she cannot 
break her word. Yet at this the 
eleventh hour Elisha holds the 
first place in Martha’s heart; she 
openly rejoices to hear that he es- 
caped, and even twits her affianced 
husband for not having been able 
to catch Dolly Dumplings, where- 
upon Harry good-naturedly admits 
that not another steed in America 
could have cleared the Bronx at 
one leap. 

“*Twouldn’t surprise me in the 
least,” Martha said to herself, 
as they were about to set out for 
the village, “if Elisha dashed up to 
the very church door and carried 
me off a second time. But then,” 
she added after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, “it is not likely to happen; 
no, I must banish him from my 
heart as soon as possible and love 
Harry alone.”” Here she threw her 
eyes upon her betrothed and in all 
the lovely autumn landscape noth- 
ing was more lovely than those two 
faces as they met. 

But although Martha was strug- 
gling hard to conquer her greater 
love for Elisha, ’twas a difficult bat- 
tle she was waging with herself. 

There are embers which will live 
and glow despite the ashes we heap 
over them; so even now, while her 
eyes were searching into Harry’s 
eyes, while her smile was answering 
his smile, Martha’s countenance 
fell anew and she recoiled from 
him. ‘Twas at this very moment 
Popgun’s voice cried out: 

“ Dolly Dumplings ’s in sight !” 

This startling announcement was 
more than Martha could bear with- 
out the deepest emotion. Quick 
she looked up the road ; the astonish- 
ed Uncle Pete and all the others 
did the same, while the girlstretched 
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forth her hands to welcome the one 
who was approaching. Her heart 
was in her throat ; every limb of her 
body quivered. On, on galloped 
the mare. 

In less than two minutes Dolly 
dashed into the midst of the party 
gathered in front of the Old Stone 
Jug. And what a spectacle did she 
present! She had norider, and the 
red marks which stained the emp- 
ty saddle were blood-marks! Oh! 
surely they were. The wild look, 
too, and the fierce neigh of poor 
Dolly told plainly enough that some- 
thing horrible had occurred. 

It took Martha but an instant to 
decide what to do, and, breaking 
loose from Harry and her father, 
who were vainly striving to calm 
her, she sprang upon the saddle; 
then, turning to Harry Valentine 
with an expression pen cannot de- 
scribe, “ Marry you!” she cried. 
“No, not for the kingdom of 
England!” And away she gallop- 
ed. 


Brother and Sister. 


In a remote corner of the grave- 
yard at East Chester is a tombstone 
with the following inscription carv- 
ed upon it: “ Here lie the remains 
of Martha Van Alstyne, spinster, 
who departed this life in the year of 
grace 1838, aged 81.” These few 
words tell the rest of our story. 
Martha, when she discovered that 
Elisha Williams had been killed, 
never married; and although no 
man knows Elisha’s burial-place, 
his name is not forgotten, and the 
bridge which spans the Bronx River 
at the point where Dolly Dump- 
lings made her wonderful leap is 
called Williams Bridge. 

As late as 1840 the ruins of the 
Old Stone Jug were visible on what 
is now known as Schieffelin’s Lane; 
Rattlesnake Brook still flows on, 
but the rattlesnakes have long dis- 
appeared ; and here and there stands 
an aged tree beneath whose shade 
Martha and Harry and Elisha used 
to play together in the days when 
George III. was king. 





BROTHER AND SISTER. 


Happy those turtle-doves that went, my Queen, . 
With you to the temple—tho’ to death they went. 
Could they have known, they had been full content 


To give their little lives. 


And well I ween 


Your pitying hand caressed them; and, between 
The turns you took with Joseph (favored saint !) 
At carrying Jesus, you would soothe their plaint, 

And hold to your heart their bosoms’ silver sheen. 

But cherish more my sister-dove and me: 

Carry within your heart, and all the way, 


Our souls to the true Temple. 


Offered so, 


They cannot perish—no, nor parted be : 
For He whom you presented on this day 
Whom you present His own must ever know. 


Feast oF THE PurtricaTion, 1876. 





Christianity as an Historical Religion. 


CHRISTIANITY AS AN HISTORICAL RELIGION, 


To know the true genius of 
Christianity is the same thing as 
to know the true destiny of man, 
and the actual order of Providence 
by which he is conducted to its 
fulfilment, through the state of his 
earthly probation. The true des- 
tiny of man is supernatural; his 
end is beyond the earth and the 
present life, which is the place and 
period of origin and transit only, 
where he has his point of depar- 
ture, his impulse of direction, the 
beginning of the movement which 
is to draw a line of endless length 
on the absolute duration and ab- 
solute space of eternity and infi- 
nity. The actual order of Provi- 
dence, within the infinitesimal lim- 
its of time and extension which 
bound man’s earthly existence, is 
exclusively determined, as to its 
ultimate end, to this eternal and 
infinite sphere of being, where man 
shares with God, according to the 
mode and measure which is possi- 
ble to his finite nature, the “ total, 
simultaneous, and perfect posses- 
sion of interminable life.” This is 
precisely what is meant by eternal 
salvation, final beatitude, union 
with God, and all other terms of 
similar import. Any temporal 
good, in comparison with this, is 
trivial. It cannot be an ultimate 
object of God’s providence, and 
ought not to be regarded as an 
end by arational man. These are 
the suppositions, the precognita, 
from which all Christian philoso- 
phy must take its initial move- 
ment. Dr. Fisher enunciates, there- 
fore, one of the axioms of Chris- 
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tianity when he says that in the 
design of the divine religion given 
by God to mankind, “the good 
offered is not science,” or, as is 
evidently implied, any other tem- 
poral good, “ but salvation.” The 
original right to this salvation and 
to the means of attaining it having 
been forfeited in the fall and re- 
stored only through Christ, “ the 
final cause of revelation is the re- 
covery of men to communion with 
God—that is, totrue religion.” As 
a consequence from this, “ what- 
ever knowledge iscommunicated ”"— 
and, equally, whatever other good 
is communicated for human per- 
fection in this present state—* is 
tributary to this end” (p. 3). The 
whole of human history before the 
Christian epoch, in general, and 
specifically the whole inspired his- 
tory of patriarchal and Judzan 
religion, being a record of events 
looking towards the coming of the 
Son of God to the earth, the learn- 
ed professor proceeds logically in 
making the statements which fol- 
low : 


“Christianity is the perfect form of 
religion. In other words, it is the abso- 
lute religion, . . . the culminating point 
in the progress of revelation, fulfilling, 
or. filling out to perfection, that which 
preceded. . . . In Jesus religion is ac- 
tually realized in its perfection... . In 
Christ the revelation of God to and 
through man reaches its climax. . . . In 
Christianity the fundamental relations of 
God to the world are completely dis- 
closed. .. . Through Christ the king- 
dom of God actually attains its univer- 
sal character.” * 


* Pp. 25-27. 
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Many passages scattered through- 
out the entire work of Dr. Fisher 
repeat, confirm, or amplify these 
general statements of his funda- 
mental conception of Christianity. 
Thus, he says that it “ proposed the 
unification of mankind through a 
spiritual bond” (p. 42); that it 
brings God near “to the appre- 
hension, not of a coterie of philo- 
sophers merely, but of the humble 
and ignorant” (p. 189); that it 
“ made human brotherhood a reali- 
ty” (p. 190). “ From his first pub- 
lic appearance Jesus represented 
himself as the founder and head 
of a kingdom” (p. 443), and this 
kingdom “ was to be bound to- 
gether by a moral and spiritual 
bond of union” (p. 444). More- 
over, “his kingdom was to act up- 
on the world, and to bring the 
world under its sway” (p. 456); it 
was to “leaven human society with 
its spirit, until the whole world 
should be created anew by its 
agency ”; “a world-conquering and 
world-purifying influence,” destin- 
ed “for the accomplishment of a 
revolution, the grandest which it 
ever entered into the heart of man 
to conceive—it being nothing less 
than the moral regeneration of 
mankind ” (édid.) 

The idea which lies at the foun- 
dation of all these statements is 
nothing else than that which St. 
Ignatius has made the basis of his 
Spiritual Exercises, and which is 
fully developed in the meditations 
on fundamental Christian princi- 
ples which are placed at the be- 
ginning of the series for a retreat 
in books like the Raccolta of Fa- 
ther Ciccolini. On these princi- 
ples is founded the whole system 
of instructions given to ecclesias- 
tics and religious during their re- 
treats, by which they are formed 
for the sacerdotal or religious life 
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or renovated in the spirit of their 
state. The very same form the 
basis of the sermons preached at 
the beginning of missions given to 
the faithful in churches, “On the 
End of Man,” “On the Value of 
the Soul,” “On the Necessity of 
Salvation.” That man is the only 
being on the earth who is an end 
in himself, and that all other crea- 
tures, together with all arrangements 
of divine Providence respecting 
this world, are for him; that the 
chief and ultimate end of man is 
his eternal salvation, and that eve- 
rything else is intended as a means 
for attaining this end; is the doc- 
trine inculcated and preached in 
all Catholic spiritual books and in 
all sermons, in all theological trea- 
tises, and expositions of Catholic 
philosophy which profess to ex- 
plain the fundamental relations of the 
natural to the supernatural order. 
Any other idea of Christianity than 
this is unworthy of its Author. It 
is a very low and childish view 
which represents the perfection of 
humanity in respect to the politi- 
cal, social, and intellectual spheres 
of the earthly and temporal order 
as the direct object of the mission 
and work of Christ in the world. 
Preterit figura hujus mundi. That 
which is transitory cannot be an 
ultimate end. . 

There is nothing permanent and 
having an eternal value on the 
earth except the spiritual perfection 
of the human soul and whatever 
appertains to it or is inseparably 
connected with it. The regenera- 
tion and perfection of men in the 
spiritual and divine life is necessa- 
rily the only direct and primary 
object of the theandric work of 
Christ as the mediator between God 
and mankind, His kingdom is in 
the soul, his reign and conquests 
are in the spiritual realm. St. Au- 
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gustine explains that difficult state- 
ment of St. Paul, that the Son will 
finally deliver up his kingdom to 
the Father, by means of this Scrip- 
tural conception of the nature of 
his kingdom. This kingdom is the 
multitude of the saved, the complete 
number of the elect, in whose glori- 
fication the special work of the Son 
as creator and redeemer reaches 
its consummation and attains its 
final end. ‘The kingdom is deliver- 
ed up when these souls, in whom the 
reign of Christ is perfectly and 
for ever established by grace and 
divine love, are united with the di- 
vine essence in the beatific vision. 
The initial and temporal conditions 
of the eternal kingdom of Christ, the 
kingdom of heaven, disappear, of 
course, in the fulfilment; as his human 
childhood, life, death, and resurrec- 
tion were transient states or events, 
as the whole of human history is 
transient. In its initial state the 
kingdom of heaven on the earth is 
a preparation for its perfect state, 
which it contains in germ and 
principle, and with which it must 
necessarily have a similitude of na- 
ture. It is therefore only a truism 
tosay that the kingdom of Christ is 
spiritual and its bond of unity spi- 
ritual. We may even say that the 
whole universe is a spiritual em- 
pire and its bond of unity spiritual. 
Physical beings, in the ontological 
order are metaphysical, and in the 
order of cognition are logical. All 
the transcendental predicates, which 
really express only phases of the 
same idea; being, unity, truth, and 
good ; are, in an analogous sense, pre- 
dicable of God and of everything 
which has or is capable of having 
existence. God is a spirit, and the 
ideal of all beings is in his intelli- 
gence. The Aoyos éydiaSeros, 
in the bosom of the Father from 
eternity, and the Aoyos mpogopt- 
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mOS, uttering the creative word 
whose effect is in time, whose intel- 
ligible expression is in all creatures, 
are one—the Word of God. ‘There 
are material substances and forces, 
but their origin is spiritual; their 
essence and existence are the ex- 
pression of thought; the space in 
which they move has its foundation 
in the essence of God; they are an 
adjunct of the spiritual world, and 
are subordinated to it with a view 
to the same end. There are tem- 
poral and contingent things, but 
their duration has a fixed relation 
to the absolute duration of God, and 
to his eternal, immutable decree and 
foreknowledge. Thoughsome things 
are trivial and worthless by com- 
parison with others, and every 
being is infinitely less than God, yet 
nothing is absolutely trivial or 
worthless, and every finite thing 
has infinite relations. Bodies are 
infinitely inferior to spirits, yet they 
are infinitely superior to nothing, 
and not only the grand bodies 
which express in magnitude and 
number an image of the immensity 
of God, but grains of sand and the 
minutest molecules, are terms of 
divine Omnipotence, and their be- 
ing pre-supposes and imitates the 
being of God. God formed the 
body of the first man out of the 
dust of the earth before he breathed 
into him the living soul, and he will 
awaken all human bodies to an ever- 
lasting life from the dust of the 
universal tomb of humanity. The 
Word assumed not only a rational 
but also a corporeal nature into 
hypostatic union with the divinity 
in his own person, and arose bodily 
from the sepulchre to glorify mat- 
ter as well as spirit, and make it a 
gem eternally lustrous and spark- 
ling with divine splendor. God 
came to this small solar system, a 
mere point in the milky way, to 
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this minute planet, to the insignifi- 
cant country of Judza, to the little 
village of Bethlehem, to the narrow 
cave of the Nativity, to the humble 
cottage of Joseph and Mary, and 
was born and brought up the son 
of a humble maiden under the 
guardianship of an obscure artisan. 
The future and eternal kingdom of 
heaven with all its splendor, which 
was only made that it may serve as 
a reflection of the glory of the In- 
carnate Word, has its origin from 
these mere points in time and space. 
Things which, isolated and in their 
mere physical quantity, are almost 
nothing receive an infinite value 
through their relations. Nude first 
matter, apart from form, is, as St. 
Augustine says, “ fere nihil—a be- 
ing not-being.” Yet it seems to 
be rigorously demonstrated that the 
active force of every material ele- 
ment is capable of attracting or re- 
pelling other elements in an infinite 
sphere of space around its centre. 
The visible universe, considered as 
having a mere isolated existence 
and motion in space and time, is 
not much, compared with even one 
finite spirit—is fere nihil. ‘The in- 
tellectual creation, considered as 
isolated within the bounds of na- 
ture, finite, actually existing only in 
one indivisible now of time, which 
by its gliding from a_ beginning 
point on an endless line never ac- 
tually draws more than a line of 
finite duration, compared with the 
infinite possibility is not much more. 
All creation, even supposing that 
God continued to extend and mul- 
tiply it for ever, could never be- 
come anything which would not be 
infinitely less than absolute space 
and duration. On the lower str- 
face of things which faces the no- 
thingness out of which they came 
they participate in not-being and 
resemble nothingness. In their ne- 
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gation and privation, they are not. 
On their upper surface which faces 
the being above them they partici- 
pate with all being, even the high- 
est. That which is lower touches 
by its highest point that which is 
lowest in the higher, and so from 
the bottom to the top. ‘The physi- 
cal universe has a sufficient reason 
of being in the intellectual universe, 
the intellectual in the spiritual, and 
the spiritual at its apex touches 
God by the union of the highest 
nature—the created nature of the 
Word, with the uncreated, divine 
essence. ‘The universe, notwith- 
standing its intrinsically finite and 
contingent being, receives thus a 
mode and order of relation to the 
infinite and eternal being, giving it 
a species of divinization which ex- 
tends to its least and lowest parts. 
Therefore we say that the whole 
universe is a spiritual empire and 
its bond of unity spiritual. 

This world is a garden of God, 
set apart for the planting and 
growth of human souls. The gar- 
den of Eden, which God planted 
and beautified as the residence of 
the first parents of the human race, 
is a type of the ideal earth as it 
was conceived in the mind of God. 
The redemption, in its ideal form, 
is a work for the restoration of 
paradise on earth, wnder a modified 
condition suited to the fallen state 
of man, and in its actual results is 
an approximation to this idea. ‘The 
growth of human souls in the re- 
generated and spiritual life is its 
end, and the only thing of absolute 
importance in the sight of God. 
The Creator himself came on the 
earth in human form expressly for 
the sake of fulfilling this divine in- 
tention of bringing souls to the 
completion of their growth in a 
perfect likeness to himself. It is 
needless to quote his own distinct 
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and solemn affirmation of the value 
of the soul, and the worthlessness 
of the whole world beside, in com- 
parison with its highest spiritual 
good. His great work in humanity 
may therefore be fitly summed up 
in the terse and succinct formula 
of “ moral regeneration,” provided 
that these terms are so defined as 
to give them an adequate extension 
and comprehension. The whole 
plan of God in creating the uni- 
verse, and elevating it through the 
microcosmical being man by the 
Incarnation, must be kept in view ; 
and the nature of the regeneration 
to be effected must be so under- 
stood as to justify the necessity of 
the stupendous and multiplied 
means employed by the divine wis- 
dom in bringing it to actual accom- 
plishment. ‘The universe, and this 
little epitome of creation which is 
man’s world, as well, is complex 
and composed of heterogeneous 
parts. The problem of man’s des- 
tiny and of the end proposed in the 
plan of the divine creator and re- 
deemer of human nature is, there- 
fore, necessarily complex. If it is 
expressed in a ratio of simple terms, 
these terms must be virtually equi- 
valent to a great number and a 
great variety, corresponding to the 
complex reality which they denote 
and signify. .A simplification of 
our ideas which is not the result of 
a combination of all the elements 
that ought to enter into composi- 
tion, but is produced by the sup- 
pression of some, is a work of de- 
structive and not of constructive 
philosophy. If we interpret, there- 
fore, that spiritual doctrine which 
we have laid down in the beginning 
of this argument too literally and 
exclusively, we make a misinter- 
pretation of the sense of Holy 
Scripture and of the writings of 
the saints, and manufacture for 
VOL. XXVI.—42 
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ourselves a false and absurd doc- 
trine. 

A philosophy which aims to give 
the spirit a complete riddance of 
matter, and of the whole world be- 
side spiritual existence in its pu- 
rest and most immediate relation 
to God, may arrogate the name of 
spiritual philosophy, but it isa coun- 
terfeit spiritualism. If God desired 
that we should get rid of matter, 
and had no other aim except to 
produce purely spiritual being in 
his own likeness and in participa- 
tion with his own pure essence, he 
would never have created anything 
except spirit, 2nd he would have 
made it at once in that state of per- 
fection which he willed it to pos- 
sess. If this perfection were limit- 
ed to the order of pure nature, 
nothing more was requisite than to 
create a multitude of intellectual 
beings naturally endowed with the 
intelligence and felicity conformed 
to their essence. If they were to 
be elevated to supernatural perfec- 
tion in the beatific vision of God, 
one act of divine power and love 
would suffice to place them at the 
first instant of their creation in the 
term of being, the ultimate perfec- 
tion, the everlasting felicity in the 
possession of the sovereign good, to 
which they were destined. ‘There 
is no necessity for probation, gradu- 
al progress, or any sort of conditions 
precedent, in order that created 
spirits may be made perfect in cog- 
nition and volition, either natural 
or supernatural, in any finite degree 
and grade of existence and beati- 
tude which God may choose in his 
pure goodnesstocommunicate. Still 
less is there any reason, on the 
hypothesis of such an end in crea- 
tion as we suppose, for the existence 
of matter and corporeal beings. 
Matter 3nd body cannot help 
purely intellectual beings to attain 
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their proper intelligible object. 
The light of glory, and the direct 
illumination which gives the spirit 
an immediate intuitive vision of the 
divine essence, cannot be conjoined 
with any material, corporeal medium 
or organ. Why, then, did not God 
create angels only, and, if he desir- 
ed to elevate creation to the hypo- 
static union with himself, assume 
the angelic nature? The only possi- 
ble answer to this question is de- 
rived from the manifestation which 
4Sod has made, through his works 
and through his word, that his plan 
of creation included something be- 
sides the natural and supernatural 
communication of glory and beati- 
tude to created spirits. It was his 
will to create the corporeal, visible 
universe in connection and harmo- 
ny with the invisible and spiritual 
world. It was his will to place man 
in the middle-point of all creation, 
and to give him a complex essence 
composed of rationality and anima- 
lity, that he might unite in his sub- 
stantial being the highest with the 
lowest—imasummis. Moreover,the 
creating Word assumed this nature 
as microcosmical, that in humanity 
he might elevate the entire universe 
and bring it in his own person to 
its acme. 

Even this might have been accom- 
plished instantaneously, without 
probation, without the long proces- 
sion of second causes, without the 
efforts and the pain which the 
struggle toward the ultimate end 
has cost the creature, and to 
which the Incarnate Word subject- 
ed himself when he became odediens 
usque ad mortem, mortem autem cru- 
1s 


Why the long process from the 
chaos at the beginning toward the 
consummation of the end which 


has not yet been attained? ‘The 
only answer to this question which 
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can possibly be given is that God 
chose to make the creature concur 
to its own glorification by the way 
of merit, and to bring the utmost 
possible effect out of created cau- 
sality. This is the reason for the 
probation of the angels and of 
man; for the full scope given to 
free-will, notwithstanding the inci- 
dental evil which through this ave- 
nue has rushed in upon the fair 
creation of God; and for the choice 
of the most difficult and painful 
way of redemption and restoration 
through ineffable labors and suffer- 
ings. 

The regeneration of humanity 
must, therefore, take its character 
from the supernatural destiny of 
man, his complex nature, and the 
relations in which it places him to 
the complex plan of God which 
takes in all the parts of the uni- 
verse, from the lowest to the high- 
est, and gives the utmost possible 
play to the action of created cau- 
sality. Itschief end is to prepare hu- 
mansouls, through the grace and fel- 
lowship of Christ, to share with the 
other sons of Ged, the holy angels, 
in the glory and beatitude of the 
Incarnate Word in the kingdom of 
heaven. Included in this end of 
beatification in God, which is essen- 
tially the same for all spiritual be- 
ings who attain it, are the distinc- 
tive grades of glory, gained through 
grace and personal merit, in an as- 
cending scale from the souls of in- 
fants to the soul of Jesus Christ, 
by which the celestial firmament is 
decorated. This beatitude in the 
vision of God certainly does not ex- 
clude the secondary and natural be- 
atitude arising from the knowledge 
and enjoyment of the creatures of 
God, and this must therefore be a 
secondary and subordinate end in 
the divine plan. Intellectual cog- 
nition and volition are not organi 
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acts of human nature; and, there- 
fore, if we believe in the bodily 
resurrection of our Lord and of 
the saints to a glorified corporeal 
life, we must admit the existence 
in the divine plan of some subordi- 
nate end, in view of which man was 
created as a composite being, and 
in view of which, also, the Word as- 
sumed the composite human na- 
ture, which is complete only by the 
union of the spiritual and material 
substances. The glorified body no 
doubt receives a reflected lustre 
from the glorification of the soul. 
But its glorified senses cannot be 
the organs of anything more than 
an elevated and sublimated sensi- 
live cognition andenjoyment. ‘The 
term of their action is the physical, 
visible creation to which human 
nature partially belongs ; and there- 
fore the final end of man is partial- 
ly identified with the final cause 
for which the vast and everlasting 
visible universe was created. The 
Incarnate Word touches this visi- 
ble, material realm of his creation 
by the bodily part of his human 
nature. The what and the where- 
fore of this almost infinite realm of 
nature we do not pretend to under- 
stand. It is certainly not a mere 
jeu d'esprit of Omnipotence, a cause- 
less or transitory spectacle to ex- 
cite the babyish wonder of the hu- 
man race not yet out of its nursery. 
It belongs to the great sphere of 
the divine plan, a segment of one 
of whose great circles is human 
history on this earthly planet. As 
we cannot demonstrate the prob- 
lem of this sphere and its great 
circles, we cannot completely solve 
the problem of man’s destiny on 
the earth. It is an enigma, a mys- 
tery. And, above all, the questioa 
Cur Deus Homo? the what and the 
wherefore of the Incarnation, is an 
enigma, a mystery for human rea- 
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son, only obscurely manifested to 
faith. Christ in history, universal 
history as having its mot denigme 
in Christ, must consequently pre- 
sent to the believing and enlighten- 
ed mind of the Christian student 
an object of investigation and 
thought which he cannot hope to 
understand and know adequately, 
much less to comprehend. What- 
ever we can know must be learned 
by the manifestation which God 
makes of his wise intentions through 
his word and his works, the instruc- 
tion which he deigns to give us 
by experience, reason, and divine 
faith. 

For what is man being educated 
on the earth, and what did his 
Creator intend to bring him to 
when he came down in person, 
after a long series of precursors had 
prepared the way before him, to 
teach and to do that which could 
be entrusted to no mere creature, 
whether man or angel? The mani- 
festation of Christ in the history of 
mankind on the earth will make 
known the answer to this question to 
all intelligent beings when this his- 
tory is completed. But this will be 
only at the day of universal resur- 
rection and final judgment. Until 
that day arrives there can only be 
a gradual and incomplete disclo- 
sure and justification of the ways 
of God to men, which are unsearch- 
able and past finding out by human 
wisdom. The Eternal Word, who 
created all things, and directed ali 
nations on the earth by his provi 
dence before he assumed human 
nature and died onthe cross for 
their salvation, has not ceased, 
since his Incarnation, to carry on 
his work, or confined his care to a 
small number elected out of the 
mass of mankind. Nature has not 
been substantially or totally de- 
praved by the fall, or become the 
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property of Satan. The Incarna- 
tion is not a mere device and con- 
trivance, to which God was forced 
to resort because he could not 
otherwise pardon the elect, and 
substitute for the eternal punish- 
ment which was due to them an 
eternal reward due to Christ, and 
transferred to them without any 
personal merit of congruity or con- 
dignity. The plan of God for sal- 
vation through Christ is not a mere 


segregation of a certain number of. 


individuals from the world, that 
they may devote themselves exclu- 
sively to their sanctification by 
purely interior, spiritual acts— 
waiting until death shall release 
their souls from a bodily existence 
which is a mere degradation, and a 
world which is utterly accursed and 
given over to the dominion of the 
devil. Such ideas are exaggera- 
tions and perversions of Christian 
doctrine. They necessarily pro- 
voked a reaction and revolt in the 
minds and hearts of men when- 
ever they were taught; and there 
has been, consequently, a perpetual 
effort, among Protestants who were 
not willing to abandon Christianity 
altogether, to find some kind of ra- 
tional religion which can plausibly 
assume to be the pure, original 
Christianity of Christ. But by eli- 
minating or altering and diminish- 
ing the mysteries and supernatural 
elements of Christianity, they change 
its nature and reduce it to some- 
thing so ordinary and common- 
place that its divinity is lost. The 
ideal Christianity becomes a sort of 
peaceable, orderly, moral, well-edu- 
cated society, in which as nearly 
as possible all men enjoy the com- 
fortable and respectable mode of 
life belonging to the gentry of Eng- 
land, and the poorest class are as 
well off as the ordinary inhabitants 
of a pleasant, old-fashioned New 
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England village. That there is 
something attractive about this pic- 
ture we will not deny. But we 
cannot think that the production 
of a state of merely natural well- 
being in society, of commonplace 
human happiness, even supposing 
it founded upon religion, sanctified 
by piety, and tending toward a 
more perfect happiness in the future 
life, was the real, ultimate end 
which our Lord had in view when 
he founded the church. Theold idea 
of a millennium which used to prevail 
among the Puritans of New Eng- 
land had something in it very 
beautiful; but it was only a beau- 
tiful dream, never destined to be 
realized in this world. The philo- 
sophical dream of a golden age, to 
be attained by progress in science, 
civilization, political and social re- 
form, is still more futile. ‘The 
doleful and terrible wail of the pes- 
simist philosophers and poets of 
Germany, which begins to find an 
echo over all the civilized world, 
would be the outcry of a despair 
justified by the whole history ot 
mankind, were it not for the light 
which faith casts across the gloom, 
and the solution of the dark enig- 
ma of life which is given by the 
cross on which Jesus died, exclaim- 
ing, “ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?’? The drama of 
human history is grand and terrible 
and tragic. It has scenes and epi- 
sodes which have a character of 
quiet, delightful, and joyous come- 
dy, but it is a tragedy; it has been 
so from the first, and will be the 
same to the end. ‘The Son of God 
came on the earth in the very crisis 
of human history, and his human 
life was a tragedy, ending in a sub- 
lime triumph, but a triumph won 
by sorrow, conflict, and conquest. 
All that was tragic in previous his- 
tory culminated in him, and subse- 
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quent history can be nothing else 
than the last act of the tragedy 
hastening to the dénotment, and 
preparing the way for the second 
coming of the Son of Man in the 
clouds of heaven, with great glory, 
to achieve his final triumph. The 
Apocalypse of St. John, in which 
all things that were to come to pass 
in the last age of the world passed 
before his entranced spirit in a 
series of sublime and awful pictures, 
shows that this horoscope is true. 
What for him was a vaticination is 
for us in great part a retrospect, 
by which it is historically verified, 
so far as the scroll of time has un- 
rolled itself, and by which the sim- 
ilar character of that part which 
is still in prospect is surely fore- 
boded. 

Christianity is an historical reli- 
gion. It is the outcome of all pre- 
vious history, and its inspired docu- 
ments alone, in which the genealo- 
gy of its founder is traced back to 
Adam, and the record of the origin 
of the human race preserved, give 
us authentic history of the most im- 
portant facts which underlie all the 
great events and movements of the 
world. This history.connects the 
beginning of human destinies with 
the earlier and higher. sphere, 
where the history of the intelligent 
creation begins—with those great 
events, the trial of the angels, the 
rebellion of Lucifer, and the com- 
mencement of the warfare whose 
seat was transferred to the earth 
by the successful ruse of the ser- 
pent in the temptation of Eve. In 
the expulsion of our weeping pa- 
rents from Eden into the outside 
world, humanity was led by a 
counter strategic movement upon 
the new battle-field, where Satan 
was to be vanquished in fair and 
open war. All the demons, rein- 
forced by all the traitors and de- 
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serters they could gain from among 
men, were allowed to pit themselves 
against the sons of God and the 
holy angels, and against the Tirst- 
begotten Son himself when he 
came in the infirmity of human 
nature, as the captain of salvation, 
to become perfect through suffer- 
ings and to lead his brethren by 
the same arduous road to glory. 
Redemption and salvation consist 
essentially in liberation from the 
servitude of Satan; victory in the 
combat against that mass of false 
maxims, evil principles, and wicked 
men called the world, those low 
and vicious propensities called the 
flesh, and the seducing spirits sent 
forth by Satan to draw men into 
his rebellion againstGod. Numan 
society was organized under the 
law of redemption, in the family, 
in the social, and in the political 
community, in religious commu- 
nion, in order to reconstruct fal- 
len humanity; to repair the ruin 
effected by the devil; to oppose a 
barrier against his further aggres- 
sions; to consolidate a perpetual 
force of resistance and warfare 
against him; and to be the instru- 
ment of the Son of God, the crea- 
tor and redeemer of mankind, in 
effecting the final subjugation of 
the rebellion inaugurated and car- 
ried on by Lucifer. ‘The division 
of nations, the colonization of the 
earth, the foundation of states, of 
industry and commerce, of art and 
science, of culture and civiliza- 
tion, is a divine work. Everything 
good in humanity is from the Word, 
the predestined Son of Man. The 
Book of Wisdom says that it was 
the delight of the eternal wisdom 
to be with the sons of men, and the 
early Fathers dilate on what is ex- 
pressed in the German word Men- 
schenfreundlichkeit, better than in 
any equivalent English term, as an 
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attribute of the Logos. That ad- 
mirable sentiment of the Latin poet, 
FTomo sum, et nihil humani alienum 
ame puto, may be most appropriate- 
ly ascribed to the divine Person 
who joined the human nature to 
his uncreated essence in an indis- 
soluble marriage. The devil is the 
author of nothing on the earth 
which has real being and life, but 
only of error and sin with their 
logical consequences—that is, of in- 
tellectual and moral perversion, of 
ruin, decay, and death. His king- 
dom is a graveyard and a realm of 
darkness beneath it. ‘The king- 
dom of the living is the kingdom of 
Christ, and of the Holy Spirit, the 
Lord and Life-giver, who proceeds 
from the Father through the Son. 
The power of Satan on the earth is 
gained by the invasion and treason- 
able surrender of the cities and for- 
tresses founded by the rightful 
King of men, and consists in the 
influence which he usurps in the af- 
fairs of men, in the schism and 
heresy by which he breaks the uni- 
ty of human brotherhood in Christ. 
The apostasy, the false religions, 
the corrupted ethics, the degene- 
rate institutions of the old heathen 
world were schisms and heresies 
against the primitive revelation and 
the patriarchal unity of mankind in 
one true doctrine, worship, and dis- 
cipline. The foundation of Juda- 
ism was a measure which the Lord 
adopted to oppose a_ bulwark 
against universal apostasy, to pre- 
serve the treasure of revelation and 
grace, and to prepare the way for 
a more perfect organization of the 
universal religion. Without aban- 
doning the other nations, he con- 
centrated his special providence 
upon Israel. And even here the 
history of his own special kingdom 
and peculiar people is altogether 
different from what our human rea- 
son and sentiments would expect 
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and wish for, and especially so in 
reference to the epoch when the 
Messias appeared. We cannot un- 
derstand it, unless we recognize the 
universal law pervading the divine 
plan, by which almost unlimited 
play is given to free-will; the con- 
flict of the powers of good and evil 
permitted to run its course ; victory 
and salvation are achieved by la- 
bor, combat, and suffering; the 
world and humanity are set apart 
as a battle-field, between the Son 
of God, with his brethren by adop- 
tion among angels and men, on one 
side, Lucifer, with his army of apos- 
tate angels and men, on the other— 
a battle-field on which the ever- 
lasting destinies of the universe are 
decided for eternity. 

After this long and circuitous di- 
gression we may direct our atten- 
tion now on the specific nature of 
Christianity as an historical reli- 
gion, and consider what organiza- 
tion Jesus Christ gave redeemed 
humanity in the universal church, 
how he embodied the absolute, uni- 
versal religion, what means he 
adopted for achieving the work of 
the moral regeneration and eternal 
salvation of mankind. 

The work undertaken by the In- 
carnate Word in person is evidently 
the continuation of that which he 
began through his ministering an- 
gels, his prophets, and his other 
human agents, and by far the most 
difficult and important part of the 
entire plan of God. Passing over 
his principal theandric work of re- 
demption, we must affirm the same 
with equal emphasis and certainty 
of that which is supplementary to 
it, and by which it is extended to 
its term. In assuming human na- 
ture the Son of God assumed all 
its temporal and eternal relations; 
he grasped and drew into himself 
universal humanity and the whole 
creation. His first and direct ob- 
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ject was the glorification and bea- 
tification of human souls in God, 
but his action toward this end 
drew into its current and impelled 
by its energy all things connected 
with and subordinate to this high- 
est and purely spiritual sphere of 
his creative wisdom. The action 
of Christ in history after his resur- 
rection is necessarily more com- 
plex, more far-reaching and uni- 
versal, more manifest and imme- 
diate, more obviously dominant and 
victorious, more evidently bearing 
on the final and eternal consumma- 
tion of the divine plan in the uni- 
verse through the destinies of man 
and the earth, than it could have 
been before that glorious and deci- 
sive event. Christianity, as an his- 
torical religion, must have more 
comprehension in its actual devel- 
opment than in its inchoate state 
before Christ. While it remains 
true that it is characteristic of the 
pure and perfect religion taught by 
the mouth of its divine Author to 
lead men to an interior, spiritual 
life, to the contemplation and love 
of God, to a paramount desire and 
effort for the salvation of the soul, 
and to bring this way of union with 
God in loving, spiritual brotherhood 
among men down to the level of 
the lowly and the poor in all na- 
tural goods, this idea does not re- 
quire an exclusion of other and 
different aspects of the same reli- 
gion. The specific good proposed 
and placed within reach is salva- 
tion, and not science, art, civiliza- 
tion, political order, social well- 
being, national development, the 
natural progress of mankind, the 
production of a brilliant series of 
great men, extraordinary works and 
events in the temporal order. The 
empires and cities, the grand mo- 
numents, the intellectual master- 
pieces, the entire array of results 
produced by human activity, and 
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all the splendor and felicity of the 
men who in outward seeming are 
the most favored and fortunate, are 
transient; they return to the noth- 
ingness from which they came. 
Nevertheless, they may be made 
tributary to something higher and 
more durable, and what is substan- 
tial and indestructible in and under 
these evanescent forms may sur- 
vive and reappear, like the mortal 
part of human nature, by a future 
resurrection. There is no reason, 
therefore, why Christ, the Incar- 
nate Word, in effecting the regene- 
ration of the human race by means 
and instruments which are natural 
and human, yet not purely natural 
and human, or standing alone in 
their nude and finite essence, 
should not take hold of all human 
things and relations and subject 
them to his own special service. 
There is no reason why he should 
not have secondary and subordinate 
ends indirectly connected with his 
one principal and ultimate object. 
There is no reason why Christiani- 
ty, though not identified with and 
merged in human affairs, should 
not be in intimate relations with 
them all. In fact, there is every 
kind of reason to the contrary, and 
as an historical religion it cannot 
be regarded in any other light. It 
must be in continuity with its own 
past on the same lines. The same 
constructive principles must per- 
vade religion in all ages. ‘The 
same law of curvature must be veri- 
fied in every segment of the circle, 
and all the diameters must be equal. 
Unity is essential to universality. 
The superior courses of stone in 
the building must correspond to 
the inferior, and rest upon them 
and upon the foundation. Chris- 
tianity as an_ historical religion 
must be of equal dimensions and 
similar structure to the substratum 
furnished by the pre-Christian uni- 
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versal history, where, so to speak, 
its sub-cellar, crypts, and basement 
are covered, and in great measure 
buried in inexplorable obscurity, 
beneath the walls of its colossal 
architecture. 

When we consider Christianity 
as a religion in the precise and re- 
stricted sense, and the church as a 
strictly religious society, we cannot 
identify the Christian Church and 
religion so completely with Chris- 
tianity in the wider sense as to con- 
found the central nucleus with its 
environment and atmosphere. We 
must distinguish, accurately and 
carefully, those things which are 
really distinct, though not disunited 
and. separate from one another. 
Religion is well defined by Mr. Bar- 
ing-Gould as consisting essential- 
ly in dogma, worship, and disci- 
pline. The church is its organic 
embodiment. The absolute and 


universal religion must of course 
throw off what was proper only to a 


state of inchoate and imperfect de- 
velopment, and the church must be 
freed from what was proper only 
to a partial and national organic 
constitution. This is a doctrinal 
certitude with an actual verification 
in history. It is needless to prove 
that our Lord never thought of 
making Christianity a mere exten- 
sion of Judaism, and of founding a 
universal kingdom which should 
be an enlargement, co-extensive 
with the world, of David’s monar- 
chy, with the institutes of Moses 
and the religious ceremonial of 
Solomon's temple as the model of 
its civil and ecclesiastical polity 
and its ritual of worship. It is 
equally unnecessary to prove that 
the divine Master thought as little 
of going back to the more ancient 
and simple dispensation of patri- 
archal religion. This would have 
been a regression instead of a pro- 
gression ; a dwindling and dwarf- 
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ing of humanity into a second in- 
fancy instead of its expansion into 
adult proportions, similar to the 
absurd imagination of Nicodemus 
in respect to the process of regen- 
eration. ‘The absolute, universal 
religion, by virtue of the law of 
continuity in growth, must neces- 
sarily retain all that which pertain- 
ed to the essence and properties of 
religion as such—that is, of religion 
generically and specifically consid- 
ered in respect to human nature in 
a state of probation ; a lapsed con- 
dition ; and in the way of restora- 
tion, through the redemption with 
its law of grace, as revealed by God 
from the beginning. All pertain- 
ing to its integrity and to its acci- 
dents, in so far as any such appur- 
tenance is suited to human nature 
in all ages and nations—giving 
greater perfection, adaptation to its 
end, and power in its operation to 
religion—must also be considered 
as permanent for a sufficient rea- 
son, viz., that its cause and motive 
are general and persistent, though 
it may undergo modification and 
be subject to variation. Natural 
religion is preserved in revealed re- 
ligion, the patriarchal in the Mo- 
saic, and all these in the Christian 
religion. Precisely how much has 
been preserved, how much modi- 
fied or altered, and in what way, 
how much dropped as obsolete in 
Christianity considered as an his- 
torical religion, must be determined 
historically. We know, however, 
before we examine the historical 
documents of Christianity, that, 
unless God manifests in his actual 
providence a determination to de- 
rogate from constant and general 
laws by introducing an entirely 
miraculous dispensation, we shall 
surely find in historical Christianity 
certain features absolutely requisite 
in a human religion. There are 
such features or characteristics 
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which in their generic ratio are 
known with certainty, prescinding 
from any information given by the 
actual, objective manifestation 
which Christianity presents in its 
history. It must be adapted to 
human nature—that is, it must be a 
religion suitable to a being who is 
not a pure spirit, or one united to a 
body by accidental, extrinsic, and 
temporary relations, but who is 
composed of soul and body in his 
specific and permanent essence. 
It must be adapted to the condi- 
tions in which human nature ex- 
ists in its earthly stage of progress 
toward perfection—that is, suitable 
to men who are in multifarious re- 
lations with one another in the 
family, in society, in the state; re- 
lations both amicable and hostile, 
relations of similarity and of op- 
position, relations of great com- 
plexity and variability. It must be 
adapted to the character of the 
divine Person from whom it pro- 
ceeds; as the Son of God and the 
Son of Man, united with the Father 
in one essence by the Holy Spirit; 
hypostatically united within his pro- 
per personality subsisting in two 
distinct natures, by the same Spi- 
rit; sanctified in soul and body 
by this life-giving Spirit; and by 
the same Spirit sanctifying, and 
uniting in himself to the Godhead, 
redeemed humanity. It must be 
adapted to the temporal and eter- 
nal end for which it is intended— 
that is, suitable for the instruction, 
sanctification, unification, tempo- 
ral and eternal salvation of all man- 
kind, in all nations and ages; for 
the work of regeneration, individ- 
ual, social, political, intellectual, 
moral, and physical, as an abso- 
lute, universal, world-conquering 
power. 

In order to meet these requisi- 
tions, its spirit and body must be 
essentially and indissolubly united ; 
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it must be organized in a perfect 
and unequal society of universal 
extension, sovereign independence, 
complex and irresistible forces. It 
must have both divine and human 
attributes, and be vivified by the 
divine Spirit. It must be insepa- 
rably united with its head and 
throughout its members, indefecti- 
ble, immutable, and endowed with 
the plenitude of graces, gifts, and 
powers merited by Jesus Christ for 
mankind and sufficient for the pro- 
duction of the highest degrees of 
human virtue in the greatest possi- 
ble variety. It must be supreme, 
and have all things subordinated 
to its own end, controlled by its 
influence, subservient to its pur- 
poses as instrumentalities of its 
dynamical action. 

As the absolute world-religion, 
its dogma, worship, and discipline 
must vastly transcend the initial 
revelation, elementary ritual, and 
propedeutic order of Judaism. 
There is a kind of foreshadowing 
of all these features of the king- 
dom of Christ in universal history, 
and there are abundant types and 
prophecies of it in the history and 
inspired documents of the patri- 
archal and Judaic dispensations. 
We need only to confront the idea 
of Christianity, derived @ priori 
from the consideration of the plan 
of God manifested in his works 
and word before the time of Christ, 
with the actual, historical Chris- 
tianity, in order to give this idea 
distinctness, and to add the last 
complement of certitude to our 
judgment that it truly represents 
the reality. Wherever we find ex- 
isting as a concrete, historical fact 
that which realizes in the fullest 
and the highest sense the predic- 
tions of the prophets; that which 
fulfils in the most perfect manner 
the anticipations of history; that 
which is the most worthy of the 
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stupendous miracles culminating 
in the resurrection; that which cor- 
responds in magnitude and gran- 
deur to all the great works of God; 
that which gives the most sublime 
significance to the destiny of man; 
that which magnifies in the most 
wonderful way the power and love 
of God and the object of the In- 
carnation—there we behold, with 
all the evidence which moral de- 
monstration can furnish, the genu- 
ine, absolute religion, manifest be- 
fore our eyes as historical Chris- 
tianity. Facts interpret prophecy, 
confirm and consolidate the con- 
clusions of reason, determine the 
sense of much that is ambiguous in 
the disclosures of revelation. The 
test of history is therefore safe and 
conclusive in respect to the genuine 
essence and nature of Christianity. 

The application of this test 
shows that Catholic Christianity, 
which alone can claim unbroken, 
unaltered historical continuity and 
universality from the apostolic age, 
is the genuine and absolute reli- 
gion of Christ. Any other species 
is unknown to history as an histori- 
cal religion. The Catholic faith, 
worship, and discipline manifest 
themselves in the church of apos- 
tolic succession at the earliest 
period in which this church is 
clearly and distinctly visible through 
the medium of histogical testimony. 
There is no resource for those who 
call in question the identity of 
Nicene Christianity with the apos- 
tolic religion, except in the obscu- 
rity of the century immediately 
following the death of St. John, 
and in the indistinct, incomplete, 
and, as considered separately from 
the traditional supplement and 
commentary, partly ambiguous re- 
cords, allusions, and testimonies, in 
respect to some parts of Christian 
doctrine, worship, and discipline, of 
the New Testament. The nobler 
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class of modern Protestant writers 
admit in a general sense the histo- 
rical continuity of the essence of 
Christianity in the Catholic Church, 
placing their own restrictions on 
the definition of that which is es- 
sential as distinguished from the 
non-essential, as well as from ab- 
normal modifications. ‘Those who 
are not of the semi-Catholic school 
are obliged to seek for some tena- 
ble ground on which to maintain 
their claim of fellowship in essen- 
tials with the universal church, in 
a theory of transition from apostoli- 
cal to ecclesiastical Christianity 
during the period lying between 
the close of the first and the end 
of the second centuries. ‘The hinge 
of the question is the institution of 
the episcopate, as a distinct and su- 
perior grade of the Christian pres- 
byterate, with hierarchical autho- 
rity. We do not propose to dis- 
cuss the proofs from Scripture and 
the most ancient historical records 
of the apostolic institution of the 
episcopate, and of what is called 
the apostolic succession of bishops, 
as a principal and immutable part 
of organic Christianity. This con- 
troversy has been exhausted by the 
able writers of the high-church 
school. Professor Fisher presents 
but little in addition to what has 
been urged bythe advocates of parity, 
and fully answered in several works 
easily accessible to English readers, 
though his manner of presenting 
his case is such as to make the 
most of it, and shows both critical 
ability and a candid spirit. A re- 
joinder ought to be minute and 
critical like the argument itself. 
As we have not at present time and 
space for this, we prefer to pass it 
over altogether. Our line of argu- 
ment leads us to consider some 
deeper and more universal and at 
the same time more obvious and 
easily apprehended principles of 
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bringing the Catholic and Protes- 
tant theories of Christianity to an 
historical issue. 

The essential nature of Christian- 
ity as represented by one of these 
theories is specifically different 
from what it is as represented by 
the other. According to the lat- 
ter theory, the essence of the 
Christian religion is something ex- 
clusively spiritual and individual. 
‘The exterior organization is not in 
vital and substantial unity with it, 
but is an habiliment, an extrinsic 
instrument, a vehicle, or a sepa- 
rate medium. One who considers 
that faith, the way of salvation, 
spiritual union with God in Christ, 
are in a separate and independent 
sphere, very naturally and logically 
considers that questions of ecclesias- 
tical organization and government 
are of inferior moment; that sym- 
bols of doctrine, forms of worship, 
and modes of discipline are not 
matters of perpetual and universal 
obligation as founded on divine 
right and law. Such a question as 
that of episcopacy must, therefore, 
appear to him as among the non- 
essentials ; and even supposing that 
he admits the certainty or proba- 
bility that it is the apostolic form, 
he will see no reason why it should 
be necessary to the being of the 
church, or even to its well-being, 
or why Christians should be divid- 
ed in fellowship on account of mat- 
ters merely belonging to exterior 
order and indifferent forms. 

According to the former theory, 
the spiritual and corporeal parts, re- 
ligion and the church, are after the 
model of human nature and the 
Incarnation, in vital, essential, and 
perpetual unity. The church is 
the way of salvation, the body of 
Christ vivified by his Spirit, the 
medium of union with God. Chris- 
tianity is a sacramental religion. 
The episcopal order has been es- 
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tablished and consecrated by Jesus 
Christ to possess and transmit the 
plenitude of sacerdotal grace and 
power received from him as a gift; 
to preserve and transmit the faith, 
sacramental grace, the pure obla- 
tion of Christian worship, the dis- 
cipline of the New Law in Catholic 
unity. 

A Christianity of the first species, 
loosely organized in an imperfect 
society, could never have been 
transmuted into the second species. 
The specific Catholic Christianity, 
hierarchical, dogmatic, sacramen- 
tal, liturgical, is the historical 
Christianity of the period of the 
first six cecumenical councils, and 
appears at the Council of Nice, in 
the person of the great Athanasius, 
in all parts of the earth, in all the 
saints and doctors,in all writings 
and all monuments, pointing back- 
ward to the past, the era of mar- 
tyrdom, the period of foundation 
and of apostolic labor, as the origin 
and source of its doctrine, disci- 
pline, and worship. A transmuta- 
tion of species in Christianity like 
that which the Protestant theory 
supposes is rationally impossible. 
There is the additional impossibil- 
ity to be taken into account of such 
a great and universal change hav- 
ing occurred without leaving its re- 
cords and traces in history. Chris- 
tianity is an historical religion, and 
the historical Christianity is identi- 
cal with Catholicity. It is the ab- 
solute and universal religion which 
has manifested itself as a work 
which only divine power could 
have produced, in the history of 
the past; in present history it is 
showing before our eyes its super- 
natural and divine character; and 
the fulfilment of its end in the final 
consummation and triumph of the 
kingdom of Christ will finish the 
last chapter of the Revelation of 
Christ in History. 
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“THERE WAS NO ROOM FOR THEM IN THE INN.” 


Foot-soRE and weary, Mary tried 
Some rest to seek, but was denied. 
“ ‘There is no room,” the blind ones cried. 


Meekly the Virgin turned away, 
No voice entreating her to stay ; 
‘There was no room for God that day. 


No room for her round whose tired feet 
Angels are bowed in transport sweet, 
The Mother of their God to greet. 


No room for Him in whose small hand 
The troubled sea and mighty land 
Lie cradled like a grain of sand. 


No room, O Babe divine! for thee 
That Christmas night; and even we 
Dare shut our hearts and turn the key. 


In vain thy pleading baby cry 
Strikes our deaf souls; we pass thee by, 
Unsheltered ’neath the wintry sky. 


No room for God! O Christ! that we 
Should bar our doors, nor ever see 
Our Saviour waiting patiently. 


Fling wide the doors! Dear Christ, turn back ! 
The ashes on my hearth lie black— 
Of light and warmth a total lack. 


How can I bid thee enter here 
Amid the desolation drear 
Of lukewarm love and craven fear ? 


What bleaker shelter can there be 
Than my cold heart’s tepidity— 
Chill, wind-tossed, as the winter sea? 


Dear Lord, I shrink from thy pure eye, 
No home to offer thee have I; 
Yet in thy mercy pass not by. 
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THE HOME-RULE CANDIDATE. 


A STORY OF “ NEW IRELAND.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LITTLE CHAPEL AT MONAMULLIN,” “THE ROMANCE OF A PORTMANTEAU,” 
ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


A NEW 


“I’m afraid your shooting party 
is spoiled,” said my mother, hand- 
ing me a letter across the breakfast- 
table in the well-known _hierogly- 
phics of my Uncle Jimmy. 

“I should hope not,” I retorted, 
as the expedition in question had 
been looked forward to with con- 
siderable pleasure, on account of 
Harry Welstone, my old chum at 
the Catholic University, having an- 
nounced his intention of “ turning 
the head of his dromedary to the 
desert of Kilkenley,” the name of 
my ancestral seat, in the snug 
morning-room of which my mother 
and myself were discussing cream, 
tea, new-laid eggs, and crisp rashers. 

My Uncle Jimmy’s note, address- 
ed to my mother, his only sister, 
ran thus: 


“UNITED SERVICE CLUuB, 
“ LonpDon, Sept. ro. 

** My DEAR Susey: My old and valued 
iriend, Mr. Fribscombe Hawthorne, the 
member for Doodleshire, is most anx- 
ious to treat Ireland fairly on the Home- 
Rule question. He is well disposed to- 
wards the Green Isle, and the country 
cannot afford to lose an ally in this 
crisis. Freddy [myself], although no 
politician, manages his tenants exceed- 
ingly well, and I should like Haw- 
thorne to learn that at least one Irish 
landlord can live upon his estate with- 
out fear of bullet or bludgeon. Haw- 
thorne leaves to-night, and will stop 
at the Shelborne Hotel, Dublin. Tell 
Freddy to drop him a line, asking him to 
put up at Kilkenley, and to give him 
some of that Sneyd and Barton claret 


IRELANDER. 


which I love, not wisely but too well. 
My enemy is at work on my big toe, but 
I hope to be with you as usual at Christ- 
mas. The grouse were capital, fat and 
large, and I am on the look-out for par- 
tridge. Your affectionate brother, 
“Jimmy L’EsTRANGE. 


“P.S. I forgot to mention that Haw- 
thorne’s daughter accompanies him ; you 
had better enclose a note to her. 


“te 


“ Confound it!” I cried, “ it’s 
really too bad of Uncle Jimmy to 
saddle us with some dried-up statis- 


tician and his mummy daughter. 
You must write to him, madre mia, 
saying that I am at Derravanagh 


and beyond 
wire.” 

“Tf your uncle wasn’t very anx- 
ious about this he would never 
write so urgently; and don’t you 
think a little sacrifice is due to 
him ?” 

My mother was in the right. A 
moment’s reflection told me that my 
uncle’s letter was as forcible as an 
act of Parliament. 

“ Besides,” added my mother, 
with a cheery smile like a ray of 
sunshine, “this Mr. Hawthorne 
may be a sportsman and enjoy the 
shooting as keenly as Harry Wel- 
stone or yourself.” 

My uncle was, or I should say is— 
for while I write he is enjoying a 
pipe in the company of Barney 
Corcoran, who stands to him in the 
same capacity as did Corporal Trim 


reach of post and 
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to “ My Uncle Toby ”’—as thorough 
a gentleman as‘ever saw the light 
of day. Simple, unassuming, loyal, 
generous, brave, he actually refused 
the recommendation for the Vic- 
toria Cross, in order that a fair- 
haired boy, whose very soul was 
set upon its possession, might re- 
ceive the decoration. Pure-mind- 
ed and good, he is at once, as Bay- 
ard, sans peur et sans reproche. 

Jimmy entered the army in the 
year 1847, roving about with his 
regiment from clime to clime with 
a superb indifference as to change 
of scene, but with a fervid deter- 
mination to remain with the gallant 
Thirty-third; and it was only when 
the Crimean war-cloud loomed 
overhead that he resolved upon 
quitting the old corps for one un- 
der orders for the East. One-half 
of the fighting Thirty-third volun- 
teered with him, and the great re- 
doubt at the Alma is steeped in the 
blood of many a gallant fellow who 
chose to follow the fortunes of Jim- 
my L’Estrange. 

Jimmy was badly hit at Inker- 
man, and was sent home invalided, 
to be nursed by my mother. Ina 
few months, however, he returned 
to the seat of war, only to be 
knocked over at the taking of the 
Redan, which he entered side by 
side with the dashing Tom Es- 
monde, where, in addition to a 
bayonet thrust in the chest, he was 
made the depositary of a bullet in 
the right leg. ‘This bullet, clumsily 
extracted by an unskilful surgeon, 
constitutes the only decoration my 
uncle deigns to wear, and he car- 
ries it suspended from the steel 
chain attached to a huge gold 
watch formerly in possession of his 
great-grandfather, to whom King 
James presented it ere he rode from 
the disastrous battle-field of the 
Boyne. 
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Jimmy has eight thousand pounds 
lent out at four per cent., and lives 
like a nabob at his London club— 
reading the Army and Navy Gazette 
all the morning, gossiping with his 
former companions-in-arms during 
the afternoon, sunning himself in the 
park until dinner-time, and play. 
ing shilling whist up to his wonted 
hour for turning in for the night. 
He spends three months in every 
year at Kilkenley, during which, by 
a judicious course of open air, early 
hours, plain food, and ’34 claret, he 
is enabled to undertake the Lon- 
don campaign with renewed vigor 
and vitality. 

Visions of a crabbed, hard-head- 
ed, hard-fact, singularly uninter- 
esting Englishman crossed my mind 
as I helplessly gazed at my uncle’s 
epistle—of mornings spent in de- 
bating the question of Home Rule 
versus Imperial legislation ; of days 
engaged in quoting acts of Parlia- 
ment and compiling statistics; of 
evenings behind the horror of a 
white choker, passed in dissecting 
and arranging these statistics, con- 
verting figures into facts, and facts 
into figures—this dreary drudgery 
instead of the delectable society of 
the bright, happy, and joyous Harry 
Welstone, of mornings on the hill- 
side, of days in the turnip-fields 
looking for the identical partridge 
of which my uncle had made hon- 
orable mention in his letter, of even- 
ings whirled through in chatting 
over old times and old associations. 
What cared I for Mr. Butt or 
Home Rule, the land question, 
fixity of tenure, tenant right, and 
such bother? If my tenants re- 
quired time to pay the rent, the. 
got it. If they required help to- 
ward fencing, draining, top-dress- 
ing, or thatching, they got it. I! 
they were twelve months in ar- 
rear, they came to my mother to 
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plead for them; if over that period, 
they invariably waited for the an- 
nual visit of my Uncle Jimmy, in 
order to utilize him as ambassador ; 
and my private opinion is, that 
upon one occasion, in erder to keep 
up the credit of a family distantly 
related to his valet, Barney Corco- 
ran, he paid the rent himself. I 
dare not hint at such a thing, but I 
feel thoroughly assured that the 
money came out of his own pocket. 
In the end, however, things gene- 
rally came right, and delay in this 
case did not prove dangerous. 

I read my uncle’s epistle twice, 
confounded him once, and content- 
ed myself by showering mild male- 
dictions upon the heads of his 
English friends with a fervor that 
bore witness to my feelings of cha- 
grin and disappointment. 

The letters were duly written to 
Mr. and Miss Hawthorne and for- 
warded to the Shelborne. 

“ An’ yez are not goin’ to Derra- 
vanagh?” asked Ned Clancy, my 
game-keeper, in tones betraying 
the deepest dejection—“afther all 
me thrubble wud the birds, an’ the 
dogs blue-mowlded for a set. Be- 
gorra, [ dunno what I'll do wud the 
poor bastes. I tould thim we wor 
aff in the mornin’, an’ now be me 
song it’s at home they'll have for to 
stay an’ set gruel.” 

‘I’m sorry to say I can’t go, Ned, 
as I expect an English gentleman 
and his daughter to visit us”; and, 
wishing to impress him with their 
importance, added: “ He is a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and is coming 
over to study the Home-Rule ques- 
tion.” 

My addendum failed to produce 
the desired effect. 

“ An’ much he'll larn here,’’ ob- 
served Clancy with a toss of his 
head. “ Avheaxes the quollity for 
information, sorra an information 
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they have for to give him; an’ if he 
axes the poorer soart, they'll only 
cod him, bad cess to him!” 

Ned Clancy was even more fatal- 
ly “sold” than I by the postpone- 
ment of our visit to Derravanagh ; 
for a certain blue-eyed colleen, the 
daughter of a “ warm” farmer liv- 
ing close to the shooting-lodge, had 
succeeded in stirring tender emo- 
tions in the region lying beneath 
Mr. Clancy’s waistcoat on the left 
side, which, while productive of joy, 
were equally productive of pain, 
since the sunshine of her presence 
was unhappily counterbalanced by 
the very prolonged shadow of her 
absence. Forty miles lay between 
him and the object of his admira- 
tion; and although there are but 
seventy thousand four hundred 
yards in forty miles, still it is along 
road for a gentleman to travel, un- 
less he is pretty certain of his wel- 
come, and as yet Ned Clancy had 
“never told his love.” 

““Mebbe yer honor wud like for 
to show this English gintleman the 
counthry; an’ shure, in regard to 
scenery, there’s no batin’ Derryna- 
cushla all the ways be Derravanagh. 
Sorra a finer sight nor the view 
from Ballyknocksheelin hill; it 
flogs Rooshia, Ashia, an’ Africa—so 
Misther Corcoran, yer uncle’s boy, 
tould me; an’ shure he ought for to 
know, be raisin’ av his havin’ thra- 
velled all the world, likewise Ara- 
bia.” 

“I’m afraid it’s a little too far, 
Ned.” 

“ Far!” he contemptuously ejacu- 
lated—“a few dirty mile, an’ the 
horses atin’ their heds aff. Lily av 
the Valley darted through her stall 
this mornin’, an’ it tuk me an’ a 
cupple more for to hould Primrose.”’ 

This was special pleading with a 
vengeance, 

“Mebbe the gintleman wud take 
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a gun. Give him a lind av Miss 
Blake, sir. She goes aff soft an’ 
aisy, an’ wudn’t rub the dew aff th’ 
eyebrow av a grasshopper. Blur 
an’ ages, Masther Fred! for th’ 
honor av ould Ireland give him 
a shot. The birds is as thick as 
hayves, an’ he cudn’t miss thim no 
more nor a haystack; an’ shure,” 
he added, “ anything Ae misses I'll 
be on the luk out for, so betune us 
we'll make it soft anyhow.” 

“It’s not to be done, Ned; be- 
sides, Miss Hawthorne accompanies 
her father, and she possibly would 
not like to separate from him.” 

“ Bad cess to thim for wimmen !” 
he muttered, as he tossed the gun 
across his shoulders; “they spile 
everything. I wish they wor niver 
invinted.” 

In the course of post two very 
polite letters reached us, one ad- 
dressed to my mother from Miss 
Hawthorne, the other to myself 
from the M.P., accepting the invita- 
tion and stating that the writer 
would leave Dublin by the one 
o'clock train upon the following 
day, reaching Ballyvoreen station 
at 5.30. 

The letters were excellently well 
written, both as regards style and 
caligraphy, especially that of the 
lady, whom I now felt assured 
must be a distinguished member of 
the Social Science or of the British 
Association. 

“They will be here to-morrow, 
mother. How on earth are we to 
amuse them? We are in for it 
now, and must do our best to make 
their visit agreeable. I know little, 
and care less, about Home Rule, so 
I'll hand Mr. Hawthorne over to 
Myles Casey, of Loftus Park, who 
opposed our present member. 
Father O’Dowd, too, will give this 
base, bloody, and brutal Saxon 
enough to think about for a dozen 
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sessions of Parliament. 
part like a man.” 

“We must give a dinner-party,” 
said my mother with a weary sigh, 
visions of unpacking the family 
plate, which had not seen the light 
of day since my poor father’s death, 
floating across her mind's eye. 
“TI can drive Miss Hawthorne 
about the country and pay visits.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about 
her, mother. She'll be able to 
amuse herself. Show her the old 
quarry at Rathnamon, and she can 
geologize until she’s black in the 
face. Or bring her to Carrigna- 
geena, and she'll find ferns to both- 
er her; and if she’s a dab at antiqui- 
ties, the old church at Bohernacap- 
ple ought to put her on the treadmill 
for a week. ‘There is one tomb- 
stone there that has bewildered Sir 
William Wilde and the entire Royal 
Irish Academy.” 

“She may be interested in the 
Hlome-Rule question,” suggested 
my mother with a smile, adding: 
“ And perhaps political economy is 
her forte.” 

“In that case I'll hand her over 
to Harry Welstone. He can talk 
Adam Smith, Martin Tupper, and 
Stuart Mill. He can enlighten 
her on the land question as well as 
A. M. Sullivan or Mitchel Henry; 
and he shail do it as sure as my 
name is Frederick Fitzgerald Or- 
monde. Besides, he can imitate 
Gladstone, Bright, Toole, Mathews, 
and Buckstone. He’s just the sort 
of fellow to encounter this antedi- 
luvian female, and, if such a thing 
were within the realms of possibili- 
ty, metamorphose her.” 

Visitors toacountry house, should 
the entertainers be not in the habit 
of receiving company, are about 
the severest penances that can by 
any possibility be inflicted. Every- 
thing requires to be turned topsy- 


I'll do my 
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turvy for them—beds, bed-rooms, 
furniture, carpets, “fixins’” of ev- 
ery description. ‘The cellar must 
be overhauled and confidential 
conferences held with the cook. 
The “trap” used for knocking 
about the roads and attending 
markets and fairs must be shoved 
aside, and the family coach put 
into formidable requisition. The 
horses must be clipped, while the 
harness is found to be defective 
and a new whip an absolute ne- 
cessity. The very door-mats sug- 
gest renovation. 

As regards Harry Welstone, his 
room and his tub were always 
ready. I would have felt no hesi- 
tation in quartering him on the 
house-top, and the only preparation 
I went in for with reference to his 
visit was a scrupulous overhauling 
of the billiard-table. Having no 
person to practise with except 
Martin Heaviside of the Grove, or 


Captain O'Reilly of the Connaught 
Rangers when home on leave, the 
cushions became more like bags of 


sand than those springy, elastic 
walls from which the pale white 
or the blushing red ball bounds 
gaily towards the coquettish pock- 
et or the artfully-arranged collis- 
ion of the carrom. With the aid of 
Ned Clancy—who, in addition to 
being game-keeper, was a sort of 
Jack-of-all-trades—and the usual 
formule, 1 succeeded in impart- 
ing the necessary tone to the table, 
and was satisfied that Harry would 
scarcely fail to appreciate the utility 
of the preparations. 

I felt no anxiety whatever to 
“show off” to the English member 
of Parliament, while I honestly 
confess to a burning desire to ap- 
pear the “correct thing” in the 
eyes of my old college chum; and 
while I ordered a homely vehicle 
called the shandradan—half pilen- 
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tum, half brougham, very old, very 
rickety, and very seedy—to meet 
Mr. and Miss Hawthorne upon the 
following day, I turned out my own 
dog-cart, built by Bates, of Gorey— 
stained ash, brass-boxed wheels, 
brass-mounted harness, ‘possum 
rug, with Lily of the Valley and 
Primrose tandem—in order to bowl 
Harry Welstone from Ballyvoreen 
station to the lodge gate, nine 
miles, in the forty minutes. 

In accordance with preconcerted 
arrangement, I met Harry, hugged 
him, whacked him on the back, 
refreshed him from my flask, rolled 
him in the ‘possum rug as though 
the mercury were in the tens below 
zero, and almost yelled with plea- 
sure the entire way back. 

Is any meeting equal to the 
meeting of old school-fellows ? 

Ay de mi! no. 

He had grown much stouter 
and much handsomer. His eyes 
were more romantically dark, and 
his black moustache, which I recol- 
lected so well in its struggling 
tooth-brush infancy, was now 
pointed after the fashion of the 
third Napoleon. 

After he had received a cordial 
welcome from my mother I drag- 
ged him up to his room, and there 
we sat talking over Jim Cooper, that 
went to the diggings, and Bobby 
Thyne, now a leader at the Indian 
bar, and ‘Tom O'Brien, who was a 
Jesuit, and Phil Dempsey, whose 
last speech on circuit had elicited 
the warm encomiums of Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald; of the Corbet girls, 
and the Walshs’ picnic at the 
Dargle, when Harry fell over-head 
into the river in a chivalrous en- 
deavor to pluck a maiden-hair 
fern for Miss Walsh, and a host of 
similar delightful souvenirs, until 
the dinner-bell rang. 

“Harry, my old bird, what will 
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you dip your beak into—claret or 
the ding-dong?” 

“Well, I stand by the solid li- 
quor, Fred, but the pace is too 
heavy.” 

Over our punch we resumed the 
conversation on the olden, golden 
time. Ah! how weary, as we ap- 
proach the end, to look back at the 
milestones we have passed on our 
journey. Why did we tarry here, 
why not have rested there, why not 
have halted for good and aye? 
With us it was couleur de rose. We 
had no shadows to sadden memory. 
Our gossip was of our college days, 
when life was on the spring and 
every nerve braced for the forth- 
coming struggle. We talked late 
into the night, disregarding dove- 
like messages from the ark an- 
nouncing coffee. 

The next day Harry went on 
a ferreting expedition with Ned 
Clancy, and my mother was too 
deeply immersed in household af- 
fairs to be enabled to take my place 
and go to meet our expected guests; 
so, with feelings of no very amiable 
description, 1 threw myself, all un- 
tidy and ill-dressed as I was, into 
the shandradan, and jingled the 
nine miles to Ballyvoreen behind 
as sorry a pair of nags as ever 
ploughed a nine-acre field. 

I had to wait at the station, as 
of course the train was five-and- 
twenty minutes late, and I was se- 
riously hoping that some _ unto- 
ward accident had occurred which 
would retard its progress for four- 
and-twenty hours at the very least, 
when it came creaking and groan- 
ing in. Just as I had anticipated, 
a tall, grim, gaunt, elderly gen- 
tleman alighted, followed by a 
tall, grim, gaunt, elderly young 
lady, with a nose as sharp as a 
shilling razor, wearing her hair in 
wiry curls, and dragging by a long 
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blue ribbon a plunging, howling, 
ill-visaged pug. The sight of the 
dog was somewhat of a relief to 
me, as I foresaw the miserable exis- 
tence he was likely to lead with my 
two Skye terriers—a counterpart 
of the torture I should be com- 
pelled to endure with his master 
and mistress. 

“Mr. Hawthorne, I presume,” 
bowing and lifting my hat. 

He bowed stiffly. 

I repeated the question, fearing, 
perhaps, that he had not heard me. 

“ You are mistaken, sir,” in freez- 
ing tones. “I am Lord Mulliga- 
tawney.” 

“T was mistaken.” 

Apologizing for the error, I look- 
ed up the line and perceived in the 
distance—for the train was a long 
one—a well-dressed, dapper little 
man engaged in lugging a valise 
from beneath the seat of a first- 
class carriage. “This must be my 
guest,” thought I, advancing, and as 
I reached the carriage the port- 
manteau came to earth with a 
chuck that nearly precipitated its 
proprietor into an adjacent hedge. 
Following the “leathern conven- 
iency,” and with a spring graceful 
as that of a gazelle, a young girl 
alighted from the compartment. 
She was small but exquisitely pro- 
portioned. Her hair, pure gold, 
was wound round the back of her 
head in ponderous plaits. Her eyes 
were of that blue which in certain 
lights cries “ check ” unto the violet. 
Her nose was straight and delicate- 
ly shaped, but not in the least 
classical. Her mouth was large, 
full, and generous, and adorned 
with flashing white teeth, somewhat 
irregular, it is true, but in their ir- 
regularity lay a special charm al! 
their own. She was attired in a 
shepherd’s plaid silk travelling dress, 
a Die Vernon hat with a sweeping 
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blue feather almost caressing her left 
shoulder, and her dainty little hands 
were encased in black kid gaunt- 
leted gloves. Struck by her singu- 
lar grace and beauty, I remained 
staring at her—staring like a school- 
boy at a waxen effigy. 

“You are Mr. Ormonde,” she 
said laughingly, and advancing to- 
wards me. 

“You are Miss Hawthorne,” I 
stammered. 

“T am, and papa, as usual, is 
fussing about our luggage—zmpedi- 
menta you scholars call it nowa- 
days. I knew you from your pho- 
tograph. It is so kind of you to 
come and meet us.” She put out 
her hand as she said this in a 
winning, confiding way that was 
fraught with captivation. I bowed 


over the tips of her fingers in re- 
spectful reverence, scarcely daring 
to touch her hand. 

“May I ask where you saw my 


photograph ?” I asked, inwardly 
hoping she had come across the 
one taken for the Rathaldron hunt, 
in which I figured in full field tog- 
gery, my right hand caressing the 
shoulder of Galloping Bess, my fa- 
vorite hunter. 

“In your uncle’s album,” she re- 
plied. 

Of course it was that photograph, 
done while at the university, with 
the lackadaisical expression around 
the eyes and a general limpness 
about the form, while my garments 
bore the appearance of having been 
constructed for the celebrated Irish 
giant. If I had had the artist in 
my hands at that particular mo- 
ment, it is possible that I might 
have taken Ais photograph with 
something akin to a vengeance. 

“ Papa, this is mine host.” And 
she curtsied towards me after the 
fashion of the ladies at the Court 

f St. James, when hoops were 
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worn at the hips and patches and 
powder held their parti-colored 
sway. I grasped the little man by 
the hand, telling him fervently that 
his acquaintance was the greatest 
favor ever bestowed upon me by 
my uncle, that my house was his 
home, together with several similar 
expressions of intense good-will 
and of the liveliest satisfaction. 
How I inwardly anathematized my 
seedy coat, my unkempt beard, and 
above all the jingling shandradan 
with its villanous pair of garrons 
standing at the exit gate! I be- 
lieve I offered Miss Hawthorne my 
arm to lead her to the vehicle in 
question, calling loudly to Peter 
O’Brien, who acted in the dupli- 
cate capacity of coachman and but- 
ler. Finding that my servant failed 
to respond to the summons, I flung 
open the door of the carriage, and 
was about to hand her into it, when, 
to my utter shame, misery, and 
mortification, I beheld my missing 
retainer rolled up like a ball in the 
space between the seats, fast asleep, 
and snoring like a fog-horn. In a 
blaze of indignation I caught him 
by the coat-collar, with the inten- 
tion of giving him a shake that 
would rattle him into an eel-like 
liveliness; but while in the act of 
inserting my fingers deftly around 
the collar, so as to afford me the 
grip necessary to the effectual car- 
rying out of my intention, he sud- 
denly awoke from his slumbers, 
and, upon perceiving the condi- 
tion of affairs, with the howl of 
a startled wolf, plunged upwards 
with such overwhelming force as 
to cause me to lose my hold, to 
lurch against the step of the car- 
riage, carrom off the open door, 
and lastly, O agony! O shame! to 
measure my full length in the dusty 
roadway, whilst a shout of laughter 
from porters, passengers, and by- 
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standers, in which I could detect 
the silvery notes of Miss Haw- 
thorne, greeted my tingling ears. 
I sprang to my feet, full of the in- 
tention of throttling the misguided 
rascal, but was restrained, don gré 
mal gré,on discovering him upon 
his knees in the centre of a sympa- 
thizing audience, whom he was ad- 
dressing with astonishing volubility 
ere I could possibly interpose. 

“© mother o’ Moses! I was 
overkem wud sleep; an’ shure I’m 
not for to blame afther all, for 
never a sight o’ me bed I seen last 
night till daylight this blessed morn- 
in’, But shure I’d sit up for a 
month like a Banshee for his honor, 
av it divarted him. Let me aff 
this wanst, Masther Fred, an’ I'll 
carry ye up to bed every night 
in—” 

Deeming it advisable to stop this 
dangerous harangue as speedily as 
possible, as I found myself quietly 
‘dropping from out of the frying- 
pan into the fire, and as, in his 
anxiety to make out a good case 
for himself, the rascal was using me 
as a scapegoat, I sternly bade him 
look to his horses. 

Finding himself once more ap- 
proaching the sunshine of favor, he 
hastily scrambled to his feet, and, 
before I could intercept his move- 
ment, had commenced to rub me 
down as if I were one of the quad- 
rupeds under his especial care, ac- 
companying each vigorous rub with 
that purring sound wherein the 
groom proper delights to indulge. 

“Bad cess to it for dirt! it ‘ill 
never come out,” he began, as, with 
a slap that brought tears to my 
eyes, he endeavored to remove the 
dust from the back of my coat. 

“Silence, sir! Go to your box!” 
I shouted, as I handed Miss Haw- 
thorne into the shandradan, plac- 
ing her father beside her, and my 
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miserable, humiliated self opposite 
directly beneath the perilous in- 
fluence of her violet eyes. 

“T trust, Miss Hawthorne,” | 
blurted, as we started for Kilken- 
ley, “that you are not too deeply 
influenced by first impressions ?” 

“Will you permit me to be very 
Irish, and answer your question by 
putting another? Are you?” 

Despite my late discomfiture, my 
unkempt hair, my gloveless hands, 
and general seediness, I had suffi- 
cient grace within me to gaze for 
one brief second into her lovely 
eyes until red as a rose was she, 
and reply with a well-toned em- 
phasis: “ Most decidedly.” 

I then, in a disjointed and desul- 
tory way, endeavored to explain 
why so shaky a vehicle had been 
sent to the station; why Peter 
O’Brien’s hat was so brown and 
bore such traces of snail-creeping 
from brim to crown; why I had 
turned out so shabbily; why the 
horses were so slow—in a word, it 
was the old story of gui s’excuse 
s'accuse, and my explanations, such 
as they were, will ever remain a 
matter of the profoundest mystery 
to myself, as I never by any possibi- 
lity could recall their tenor to 
my memory. 

I believe that during the drive 
Mr. Hawthorne spoke a good deal 
of my uncle, of London, Parlia- 
ment, late hours, divisions, of the 
Home-Rule question, and upon 
several other equally agreeable and 
interesting topics, all of which 
seemed to afford the most exquisite 
delight to Peter O’Brien, who sat 
perched sideways upon the box, 
with one eye approvingly upon the 
“mimber” and the other skewise 
upon the road; but as for me, | 
was so lost in contemplating the 
charms of my 2s-d-vis that the 
eloquence of the member for Doo- 
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dieshire was as completely wasted 
as if he were addressing Mr. Speak- 
er himself. 

Miss Hawthorne only spoke 
upon two occasions—once to com- 
ment upon the beauty of the foli- 
age at Ballyknockscroggery, the 
name amusing her immensely, and 
which she endeavored to repeat 
with a child-like glee; and once to 
ask about my mother—but the 
sounds were as music, and my 
ears quaffed the delicious, dreamy 
draught with greedy avidity. How 
those nine miles passed I never 
knew; they seemed but so many 
yards. 

Peter kept “a trot for the ave- 
nue,” and brought us to a stand- 
still with a jerk that spoke volumes 
in favor of the anxiety of the 
screws for a respite from their 
labors. I handed the young and 
lovely girl to my mother, who 
stood upon the steps awaiting 


our approach, and, having escorted 
Mr. Hawthorne to his room, retir- 
ed to my own in a whirlwind of 
new and pleasing emotion — ay, 
new and pleasing indeed ! 


I ate no dinner. What cared I 
for food? Mabel Hawthorne's 
presence enthralled me with an un- 
definable ecstasy. Every gesture, 
every movement seemed fraught 
with a new-born grace, while her 
every word filled my very being as 
with melody. I envied my mother 
that she talked so much to her; I 
envied Harry Welstone for looking 
so confoundedly handsome and be- 
cause he sat opposite to her; I en- 
vied Peter when she addressed 
even a “yes” or “no” tohim; I 
envied her father, who called her 
“Mabel” and “darling.” Heigh- 
ho! How I hated the approach 
of that fatal moment when the con- 
ventionalities demanded the with- 
drawal of the ladies—a cruel and 
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barbarous custom, and I said. so. 
She brushed past me as I held the 
door open, her eyes lifting them- 
selves like violets from beneath 
the leafy lashes; and when she had 
glided away on my mother’s arm, I 
felt that the light had ceased to 
live in the apartment. I longed 
for a cigar in the stillness of the 
autumn night, surrounded by the 
lordly gloom of nature, and yearn- 
ed for the priceless abandon of my 
own musings. But, as in duty 
bound, I descended to the realities 
and the ’34 claret. 

“A good wine, sir,” exclaimed 
Mr. Hawthorne, smacking his lips 
and cunningly holding his glass be- 
tween the lamp and his left eye; 
the right being carefully closed. “A 
grand wine, sir. A comet vintage, 
sir. Mr. Speaker has no wine like 
this; and the Speaker of the House 
of Commons has the best cellar in 
England, sir.” 

Mr. Hawthorne spoke solemnly. 
His sentences seemed carefully 
weighed, and were delivered with 
an unctuousness that bespoke con- 
siderable satisfaction with himself. 
He addressed me as if I were the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and as though he were desirous of 
catching my eye. Some persons 
hold you with their eye. It’s not 
pleasant. He was one of this class. 

“It’s a '34, sir; you are quite cor- 
rect. My poor father was very 
particular about his cellar. Ihave 
too much of it; you must permit 
me to send you a dozen at Christ- 
mas.” What would I not give her 
father ? 

“On the condition that you will 
come and help me to drink it, sir.” 

Need I say how profuse were my 
thanks? This was a chance—to see 
her in her own home, too. 

“We live in the Regent’s Park, 
York Terrace. Our windows com- 
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mand a very pleasing prospect. It’s 
a nice walk for me to the House, 
and from my roof I can tell by the 
electric light in the clock tower 
whether the House is sitting or not. 
This is of immense importance, as 
to lose a division very often means 
to lose a seat—ha ! ha! ha!” 

I must be forgiven if I joined in 
this melancholy merriment. 


** Full well I laughed, with counterfeited glee, 
At all his jokes, for mary a joke had he.”’ 


I kicked Harry Welstone be- 
neath the table as a signal to join 
in, but he maintained a grim, stolid 
silence. He told me subsequently 
that it wasn’t to be done at any 
price. 

“You may not possibly have 
heard Mr. Disraeli’s last, gentle- 
men,” said Mr. Hawthorne, placing 
his left hand inside his waistcoat and 
flourishing the right in my direc- 
tion. “ It’s—ha ! ha !—so very like 
Dizzy that—ha! ha!—lI cannot help 
repeating it.” Here he laughed 
“consumedly ” for fully a minute. 

The reader is possibly acquaint- 
ed with some one man who cozens 
time by inward chuckles at his own 
conceits. Itis a melancholy ordeal 
to have to endure this individual, to 
reflect back his dulness, and to re- 
turn smile for smile. All bores are 
terrors, but the worst class of bore 
is the political; he is the embodi- 
ment, the concentrated essence, the 
amalgam and epitome of bores. 
He mounts his dreary Rosinante, 
and jogs along, taking:acts of Par- 
liament for milestones and the dul- 
lest utterances in the lives of emi- 
nent men as his_halting-places, 
quoting long-winded, meaningless 
speeches as epigrams, and paralyz- 
ing his auditory with wooden ex- 
tracts from a blue-book of explod- 
ed theories. His pertinacity is as 
inexhaustible as it is undaunted ; he 
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is free from the faintest suspicion 
of self-distrust ; he is a bore within 
a bore. Of course, as the father of 
Mabel, Mr. Hawthorne interested 
me, and I listened with a reverence 
that begat the reputation of a 
shrewd, sensible fellow—an enco- 
mium never heretofore passed upon 
me under any circumstance whatso- 
ever, 

“ The Right Honorable the senior 
member for the city of Dublin,” 
commenced Mr. Hawthorne, after 
his merriment had cooled off a lit- 
tle, “ is—ha! ha !—a Mr. Jonathan 
Pim, Quaker, and a_ laborious 
statistician. The House likes a 
statistician on the budget or in com- 
mittee, but we will not have him in 
debate—no, gentlemen, we will not 
tolerate him in debate. <A ques- 
tion arose in which I had fruitless- 
ly endeavored to catch the Speaker's 
eye—the Speaker is, by the bye, no 
particular friend of mine, as I once 
overruled his decision on a point of 
order; consequently, I seldom get 
an opportunity of speaking, and 
am compelled to write to the Zimes. 
Well, gentlemen, as 1 was observing, 
a question came up in which the 
Right Honorable the senior member 
for the city of Dublin felt himself 
interested, and he made a very 
creditable speech, bristling with 
figures—quite a surprise to some of 
us; but it bored us, gentlemen, and 
the House will not tolerate a bore.” 

Harry trod upon my toe; my 
boots were tight—I involuntarily 
groaned. 

“] perceive that you agree with 
me,” said the M.P.; “ the affliction 
is terrible.” 

“Awful!” said Harry, peeling a 
plum. 

“ Well, gentlemen, the Right Hon- 
orable gentleman, the senior mem- 
ber for the city of Dublin, had—ha! 
ha!—just concluded his speech, 
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when Mr. Disraeli, who sat upon the 
Opposition benches, said to the hon- 
orable member for Shrewsbury, who 
sat behind him, and placing his eye- 
glass up so ’—suiting the action to 
the word— 

“*Who is this person ?’ 

“*Mr. Pim, sir, the senior mem- 
ber for the city of Dublin,’ re- 
sponded the honorable member for 
Shrewsbury. 

“*Oh! indeed. Dublin used to 
send us a gentleman and a black- 
guard ; this creature is neither.’” 

This was not quite so bad, and 
we joined the honorable member 
for Doodleshire in his mirth, which 
continued long after our responsive 
haw-haws had become things of 
the past. 

Mr. Hawthorne, being thus en- 
couraged, was good enough to en- 
liven us with a prolonged descrip- 
tion of his original Parliamentary 
yearnings, his first and unsuccess- 
ful contest, and his subsequent 
triumphant victory—a victory which 
we were led to believe was unpar- 
alleled in the annals of electioneer- 
ing struggles, and one that caused a 
thrill of dismay all along the entire 
line of the great conservative party. 
We were solemnly inducted into 
the forms of the House, from the 
entrance of a newly-fledged mem- 
ber to his maiden speech. We 
were initiated into the mysteries of 
the “Opposition benches,” the 
“ gangway,”’ the “ table,” the “ bar,” 
the duties of the “whip” and the 
“tellers,” the modus operandi as re- 
gards notices of motion and divi- 
sions, the striking of committees, 
and the rules of Parliament gener- 
ally, until we were surfeited ad nau- 
seam, These pleasing preliminaries 
having been satisfactorily gone 
through, Mr. Hawthorne very oblig- 
ingly proceeded to give us brief 
biographical sketches of Gladstone, 
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Bright, Disraeli, Northcote, Har- 
tington, and other leading men of 
that august assembly, dilating upon 
the peculiarities in their style and 
the mistakes in their several Parlia- 
mentary careers, until I wished him 
—in the drawing-room. ‘The win- 
dows were open, and across the 
sensuous night-glow came sweet, 
soothing strains from the piano, 
now in low, wailing cadences soft 
and sorrow-laden as the cry of the 
Banshee, now in the dashing bril- 
liancy, the dan of those chromatic 
fireworks which none but the most 
skilled pyrotechnist dare handle 
save @ deux mains. 

“* Miss Hawthorneis at the piano,” 
I ventured, in the earnest hope that 
her father, in the pride of parental 
fondness, might suggest an adjourn- 
ment. 

“Yes, yes,” coclly and imper- 
turbably. 

“She plays divinely. 

“Rubinstein, who gave her les- 
sons at I’m ashamed to say how 
much per lesson, said she was his 
best amateur pupil. But, as I was 
observing, Mr. Gladstone pronoun- 
ces some words very strangely ; for 
instance, issue he always pronounces 
‘issew,’ and Mr. Bright invariably 
says ‘can’t’ for ‘cawnt.’” 

After a dissertation of about half 
an hour’s duration upon the Mar- 
quis of Hartington’s lisp, the un- 
wieldy oratory of Ward Hunt, Mr. 
Roebuck’s ‘ no,’ and Mr. Whalley’s 
‘heaw, heaw,’ I again hinted at an 
adjournment, and on this occasion 
with a view to a general move, sug- 
gested the billiard-room. 

“Ah! no, my dear sir, we over- 
worked members of the legislature 
value too much the delightful tran- 
quillity of our claret to ‘ rush things,’ 
as they say in America. We must 
make hay while the sun shines. 
How many nights during the com- 
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ing session shall I not have to snap 
at my food with the ting! ting! of 
the division-bell ringing in my ear! 
How often have I just raised my 
soup to my lips, when ting! ting! 
and away into the House or to the 
division-lobby, and back to find it 
cold. Fish !—ting! ting!” playfully 
tapping a wine-glass with his des- 
sert-knife by way of illustration, 
“ Entrée !—ting! ting! And as for 
wine, I have been compelled, ay, six 
nights out of the seven, to gulp it, 
gentlemen. Fancy gulping claret 
as a navvy tosses off a quart of ale. 
Festina lente, young gentlemen. 
Make haste slowly with your din- 
ner and your post-prandial wine; 
the pace of the tortoise is the win- 
ning, and assuredly the most pleas- 
ant, one.” 

Harry Welstone, who had been 
sipping his claret in dogged silence, 
suddenly started from his chair, and 
exclaiming, “ By Jove! she’s playing 
Les Baisers d Amour ; excuse me, 
Fred,” hurriedly quitted the apart- 
ment, leaving me in a condition of 
the deepest dejection, and writhing 
under the dreary torture of the 
Parliamentary souvenirs of the mem- 
ber for Doodleshire. 

“I—ha! ha!—call to mind another 
mot of Mr. Disraeli’s; not at alla 
bad one, either,” continued the 
M.P., deliberately attacking a fresh 
decanter of claret—attacking it in 
that steady, methodical way which 
indicated a determination to re- 
duce it by slow degrees to the last 
extremity. “Dizzy says a thing, 
sir, in a quaint, dry way peculiarly 
his own—Mudltum in parvo \ call it— 
and he looks so demure, seated up- 
on the Opposition bench in his short 
black velvet coat, and caressing 
his daintily-booted left foot upon his 
right knee. One night during the 
last session a very particular friend 
of mine, Sir Brisbane Bullflier, the 
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junior member for Hants, happened 
to ask him what he thought of Mr. 
Gladstone. Dizzy turned his gaze 
toward the government benches, and 
coolly surveying the prime minis- 
ter, who was parrying an adroit 
question, said, as he calmly survey- 
ed him: 

“*Mr. Gladstone is a man with- 
out a single redeeming vice.’ ” 

My heart was in the drawing- 
room, where I now imagined Harry 
Welstone leaning with his elbows 
upon the piano and his chin upon his 
hands (his favorite position when 
my mother played for him), gazing 
at Mabel—I had commenced to 
think of her by this gracious and 
winsome name—uttering some of his 
daring facetig, and being rewarded 
by a glance from those bewildering 
violet eyes, while I, bound in the 
iron fetters of a vile conventional- 
ism, was compelled to listen to “I 
thus addressed the Speaker: ‘ Mr. 
Speaker, sir,’” or, “I called for a 
division, sir, and insisted upon 
explaining to the House my mo- 
tives for adopting this somewhat 
daring and untoward course,” 
and “ Would you believe it, sir, the 
Times never noticed my speech up- 
on thechurch disestablishment; it is 
positively amusing—ha! ha! ha!”; 
his face bore no traces of thé amuse- 
ment in question—* and that con- 
temptible rag, the Daily Telegraph, 
merely mentioned that the honor- 
able member for Doodleshire said a 
few words which were inaudible— 
this, sir, toa speech that cost me 
three weeks in the preparation and 
three hours in the delivery.” This 
sort of thing under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, would have been dry 
and prosy enough, but under the 
special conditions of the case it be- 
came simply unbearable. 

I suggested cigars; he didn’t 
smoke. A Bras Mouton instead 
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of Chateau Lafitte; he preferred 
the existing vintage. Coffee I 
dared not venture upon, and I re- 
linquished the hopeless struggle 
with a weary sigh. He was there 
for the evening, and in that spot he 
would remain until the contents of 
the decanter had disappeared. 

“Do you take an active part in 
politics, Mr. Ormonde?” he asked 
after a prolonged silence, during 
which I had the dismal satisfaction 
of hearing the strains of a va/se bril- 
lante, accompanied by an occasion- 
al ripple of laughter, wafted in 
through the windows. 

“ None whatever.” 

“No?” uttered in a tone almost 
of dismay. 

“No, sir. Our country is in the 
hands of an Orange c/igue, who will 
not allow a Catholic to hold a po- 
sition of any consequence what- 
ever. ‘The representation is, as a 
matter of course, in their hands, 
and the family of De Ruthven have 
supplied the members since the sack- 
ing of Drogheda under Cromwell, 
and will continue so to do, although, 
perhaps, under the recent Ballot 
Actsome outsider may get a chance. 
There are but two Catholics in 
the grand panel. Iam one of them, 
and was never even summoned 
to attend until I threatened to 
horsewhip the high sheriff. My 
colleague is what we call in this 
country a ‘Cawtholic ’—that is, one 
who invariably votes with the Or- 
ange party, and who would drink 
the great, glorious, pious, and im- 
mortal King William in preference 
to the health of Pius the Ninth.” 

“You have done away with that 
absurd toast,” said Mr. Hawthorne. 

“Not at all, sir; it is given at 
every dinner-party in the country, 
and it was once given in this very 
room.” 

“In this room ? 


Why, I thought 
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you Ormondes were always out-and- 
out papists.” 

“ And so we have been, and so 
we are. I'll tell you how it hap- 
pened. My father—God be merci- 
ful to him !—was always noted for 
his hospitality, and one evening, 
after a hard run with the Boherna- 
breena hounds, he invited the hunt, 
at least as many as were in at the 
death, home to dinner, sending a 
boy across the bog with the news 
to my mother.” 

“*Thaven’t much to offer you to 
eat, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘but 
we'll make it up in the liquor.’ 

“ About twenty gentlemen rode 
over here, and, after having dined 
in a scratch sort of way, they 
plunged on the claret—this iden- 
tical wine.” ; 

“It is too good for fox-hunters,” 
observed my guest. “ Such liquid 
nectar is for brain-workers like me.” 

“After a very joyous carouse 
one of the party, called ‘Orange 
Dick,’ a Mr. Templeton, of Ash- 
brooke Hall, about ten miles from 
this, a deputy lieutenant and J.P., 
stood up and asked permission to 
propose a toast. The permission 
was freely accorded by my father, 
and full bumpers were called for. 
When the glasses were all filled and 
the company on their feet, Mr. 
Templeton gave the memory of the 
great, glorious, pious, and immortal 
King William, which was received 
with three times three, my father, 
to the astonishment of one or two, 
joining in. 

“* Now, gentlemen, ’said my father, 
‘I drank your toast; you'll drink 
mine. Fill your glasses.’ 

“ They required but little induce- 
ment to do as he bade, and in an 
instant were in readiness. 

“*To your feet, gentlemen.’ 

“This order having been com- 
plied with—for it was given as such, 
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and not as a request—my father 
shouted in a voice of thunder: 

“*Here’s to the sorrel nag that 
broke King William’s neck.’” 

Mr. Hawthorne was about to 
enter into the question of the 
Hanoverian succession, and had 
already briefly sketched the career 
of the Prince of Orange, when 
Peter entered, and, approaching me 
as though he were treading upon 
eggs, whispered in a voice which 
betrayed a vigorous raszia upon 
the decanter, and sufficiently loud 
to make itself distinctly overheard : 

“The sooner the punch is riz 
the betther, sir; the kittle’s gettin’ 
cowld an’ the mould fours is run- 
nin’ low.” 

Inwardly cursing the fellow’s 
garrulity, I proposed to my guest 
that we should join the ladies. 
“Begorra, yez may save your- 
selves the thrubble, gintlemin, for 
it’s in their beds th’ are ”; here he 


lowered his voice into a whisper 


solely addressed to my ear: “The 
young leddy axed me confidintial : 
‘When will he be comin’ to the 
dhrawin’-room ?’ sez she. 
“* Not till he’s had his five,’ sez I. 
“* What five?’ sez she. 
“*Tumblers av punch, miss!’ 
sez I. “ An’ didn’t I do well, Mas- 
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ther Fred, for to keep up the credit 
av’ the family ?” 

My hands clenched involuntarily, 
preparatory to making themselves 
acquainted with the body of my 
blundering retainer, when Mr. 
Hawthorne, upon whom the fatigue 
of the journey, and perhaps his Par- 
liamentary reminiscences, had pro- 
duced a somniferous effect, sug- 
gested following the good example 
of the ladies—a proposition which | 
joyfully acceded to. I assisted 
him to his bed-chamber, where, after 
listening to a very lengthened and 
no doubt excessively profound dis- 
quisition upon a proposed amend- 
ment in the Irish Poor Law Act, 
I left him to “nature’s sweet re- 
storer,” and, gruffly refusing te par- 
take of a night-cap with Harry 
Welstone, lighted a cigar and went 
out into the night. 

What a revolution had taken 
place in my existence within a few 
hours! Behind yonder lighted 
casement a young girl was prepar- 
ing for rest, the very thoughts of 
whom, but a short while back, were 
a source of mortification and cha- 
grin, and now—love and light and 
joy beckoned me _ towards her, 
drawing me to her by a chain of 
roses. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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A CHILD-BEGGAR. 


Soul, from thy casement look, and thou shalt see 
How he persists to knock and wait for thee! 
—Lore vE Vsca, Loug/ellow’s Translation. 


THERE knocketh at thy door to-night 
A tender little hand. 

Without the portal, waiting thee, 
Two feet, way-weary, stand. 

So oft to-night that hand hath knocked, 
So often been denied ; 

O wavering soul! ope thou thy house, 
Bid this child-beggar bide. 


Without the bitter moonlight casts 
Cold glitter on the snow ; 

With icy fingers ’mid the boughs 
The wind wakes sounds of woe; 

Unclouded is the light of stars 
Filling the frosty blue ; 

Yet, heedless of the winter chill, 
A childish voice doth sue : 


“ Open, dear love, and let me in, 

The world without is cold; 

In the warm shelter of thy heart 
I pray thee me enfold. 

Weary I wander forth to-night, 
I knock at many a door, 

I call, but seems my voice too weak 
To rise the bleak wind o’er. 


“ A little exile here I stand, 

Begging an easy grace— 

Beside thy hearth this biting night 
A little resting-place.” 

O patient voice! O weary feet! 
O soul! be thou beguiled, 

Thy bolts undo, thy bars let fly, 
Keep Love no more exiled. 


"Tis Love that knocks and begs for love 
In that soft, childish tone, 

Who pleads a beggar at thy gate, 
Whose right is thy heart’s throne. 
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Open, dear heart, and do not fear; 
With him can enter in 

Not any ill—nay, from his hand 
Thou shalt all blessing win. 


Though heaped thy house with treasure rare 
Ah! do not Love deny ; 

He may not seek thee any more, 
Scorning to-night his cry. 

And do not fear that thou shalt find 
A little rosy elf 

With laughing eyes that look through tears 
That pity but himself, 


No fretful, pouting lips are his 
Who waiteth at thy gate; 

No querulous tone shall dim his voice 
Who knocks so long and late; 

His are no folded rainbow wings 
Wherewith he may ensure 

His safe retreat when his weak faith 
No longer shall endure. 


He bears no burden of barbed shafts ; 
A cross his quiver is, 
And of a crown of thorns his brow 
Beareth the cruelties ; 
His feet are pierced with wounds whose stain 
Lies on the moonlit snow, 
And in his tender baby hands 
Twin blood-red roses blow. 


Beneath the cross and crowning thorn 
Infinite peace doth shine. 

Ah! open quick. O doubting heart! 
Let in this Love Divine. 

Have thou no fear of heavy cross— 
His shoulders bear its weight; 

The thorny wreath with sharp, strong touch 
Shall joy undreamed create. 


These infant lips shall bless thy tears, 
This tender voice give peace ; 

The hand that begs thy grace to-night 
Shall sign thy woe’s release. 

He asks so little, gives so much, 
And sigheth to give more 

Who, patient in the wintry world, 
Stands knocking at thy door. 
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Hasten, my soul, let Him not wait; 
Fling thy heart’s portal wide; 

Bid thou this weary little Child 
Fore’er with thee abide. 

Kneel thou a beggar at his feet 
Who begs to-night of thee ; 

No alteration knows this Love 
Born of eternity. 


THE ISLES 


OF LERINS. 


There like a jewel in the Midland Sea 

Far off discerned, the isle of Lérins hangs 
Upon the coast of Provence, no fit haunt, 
As from its beauty might at first appear, 
For summer revel or a moonlit masque, 

But where in studious cloister Vincent lived 
And taught, and, in the simple panoply 

Of Catholic tradition armed, struck down 


The heretics. 


THE town of Cannes, to which so 
many English and Americans resort 
on account of its delicious climate, 
its healing air, and the lovely shores 
where grow the olive and the vine, 
has, too, its balmy atmosphere for 
the soul. All the neighboring 
heights are clothed with the mystic 
lore of medizval saint and chapel, 
the waves of the azure sea still 
seem to move to the holy impulses 
that once swept the air, and across 
the beautiful bay are two fair isles at 
the entrance—St. Marguerite, asso- 
ciated in most persons’ minds with 
the prison in which was confined 
the mysterious Man of the Iron 
Mask, but once was more happily 
peopled with 


“Virgins good 
Who gave their days to heaven”’ ; 


and St. Honorat, the Happy Isle 
(dcata illa insula), as it was once 
called, famous for its ancient monas- 
tery, that played so glorious a ré/e 
in the religious history of Gaul. 


—FAsBEr. 


These are the isles of Lérins, two 
gems of that collar of pearls thrown 
by God around the Mediterranean 
Sea, to quote St. Ambrose, where 
once those who would escape from 
the perilous charms of the world 
found refuge. 

The island of St. Honorat is now 
occupied by the Cistercians, and 
early one morning, soon after our 
arrival at Cannes, we went in search 
of the boat they send to the main- 
land every day for their necessary 
supplies. We were so fortunate as 
to find on board a young monk of 
great intelligence, who was well 
versed in all the traditions of Lérins 
and the surrounding region. He 
kindly volunteered to become our 
guide, and proved an invaluable one. 
‘The islands are between two and 
three miles distant, and we were 
about an hour in crossing. A sail 
on those blue waters, in sight of 
their shores of radiant beauty, is 
always a delight, but especially so 
on a lovely day such as we had 
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chosen, in the middle of October, 
with just air enough—and what 
soft air it was!—to ripple the sea 
and make it give out a thousand 
flashes from the tiny waves. We 
first came to St. Marguerite, which 
is the largest of the islands. It is 
seven kilometres in circumference, 
oval in shape, and almost entirely 
covered with maritime pines. It 
looks indeed like a gem, this eme- 
rald isle rising out of the sea of 
dazzling gold. It is said to have 
once borne the name of Léro, from 
some person of ancient times whose 
prowess excited the admiration of 
his contemporaries, and the sister 
isle took the diminutive of this 
name—Lérina. St. Honorat is said 
to have overthrown the temple of 
the deified Léro, and perhaps built 
the church early erected here in 
honor of the illustrious virgin 
martyr of Antioch. An old legend 


says when he retired to the neigh- 


boring isle his sister Margaret 
came here to live, and gathered 
around her a community of pious 
maidens, to whom the sea, as it 
were, offered its mystic veil. As 
Lérina was interdicted to women, 
she begged St. Honorat to visit her 
frequently, and complained that her 
wish was so,seldom gratified. On 
the other hand, the saint feared 
that he held converse with his sister 
too often, and thought such visits 
disturbed his recollection in prayer. 
At length he told her he should re- 
strict his visits to a periodical one, 
and selected the time when the 
cherry-trees should be in bloom— 
meaning, of course, once a year. 
Margaret wept and entreated, but 
nothing could change his resolution. 
Then she declared God would be 
less inflexible, and, in answer to the 
prayers she addressed to him, a 
cherry-tree planted on the shore 
put forth its snowy blossoms every 
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month. Honorat no longer felt 
disposed to resist, and whenever he 
saw their white banner on St. Mar- 
guerite’s Isle he crossed the water, 
which became solid under his feet. 

This island is also said to have 
afforded a secret asylum to the 
monks called to the contemplative 
life, or who wished to pass some 
time in utter solitude. Little is 
known of these lofty contemplatives, 
but it is believed that it was here 
St. Vincent of Lérins wrote his im- 
mortal work, the Commonitorium. 
St. Eucher also dwelt here for a 
time, and here received letters from 
St. Paulinus of Nola, who, like him, 
had abandoned the world. 

It is melancholy that an isle, 
once consecrated to virginal purity 
and holy contemplation, should be- 
come a place of expiation for crimi- 
nals, and that the most noted of its 
prisoners should almost efface the 
memory of St. Vincent and St. 
Margaret. 

St. Honorat is just beyond the isl- 
and of St. Marguerite. It is a low, 
flat island, also oval in form, only 
about a mile in length, and three 
kilometres in circumference. 


“ Parva, sed felix meritis Lérina, 
Quam Paraclito, Genito, Patrique 
Rité quingenti roseo dicarunt 
Sanguine testes ”’ 
—Lérins is small in extent, but il- 
lustrious by its glory ; five hundred 
martyrs have worthily consecrated 
it to the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost by shedding their no- 
ble blood, says Gregorius Cortesi- 
us. Along the edge is a line of 
low, craggy rocks, called monks or 
brothers, which protect the shore 
from the encroachment of the waves. 
At the east are some little islets, 
the iargest of which bears the name 
of St. Féréol, who, according to 
tradition, was here martyred by the 
Saracens and received burial. 
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The numerous trees that former- 
ly grew on St. Honorat gave it the 
poetic title of the aigrette de la mer, 
but they are all gone except a few 
olives in the centre, and a girdle of 
pines along the shore which protect 
the interior from the winds inju- 
rious to vegetation, and serve as an 
agreeable promenade. But no, 
there is one more tree—it is rather 
a monument —the ancient palm of 
St. Honorat, which stands before 
the door of the conventual church. 
“Honor thy paternal aunt, the 
palm-tree,” says the prophet of Is- 
lam, “ for she was created in Para- 
dise and of the same earth from 
which Adam was made!” Let us 
especially honor this legendary 
palm ; for if we understood, as the 
rabbis say Abraham did, the lan- 
guage of its leaves, that never cease 
their mysterious murmuring, even 
on a windless day, what a page in 
the history of the church we should 
learn ! 

A legend tells us that the island 
in ancient times was infested with 
venomous serpents, of which a 
frightful picture was drawn by the in- 
habitants of the mainland to retain 
St. Honorat at Cap Roux, whither 
he at first went on retiring from the 
world. When the saint arrived at 
Lérina, and beheld their number 
and size, he prostrated himself on 
the ground and cried to the Lord 
to exterminate them, and they all 
died at once. Their bodies infect- 
ing the air, the saint climbed a palm- 
tree and prayed to Him who had 
led him into this solitude, and the 
waves of the sea immediately rose 
and swept over the isle, carrying 
off the serpents that covered it. 

This miracle of the palm, as it is 
called, is attested by St. Hilaire, 
who passed several years as a monk 
at Lérins, and speaks of the num- 
bers of serpents that still infested 
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the neighboring shores. At all 
events, this isle, like Ireland, is free 
from them to this day, though they 
are to be found on St. Marguerite, 
which is not saying much for the 
gallantry of St. Honorat. This 
paim-tree has always been regard- 
ed with great veneration, and the 
legend was represented on the 
old shrine of St. Honorat—the saint 
in the palm-tree, and the waves 
sweeping the serpents into the sea, 
And on the arms of Lérins the ab- 
batial crosier is placed between two 
palms. 

Under the care of St. Honorat 
and his disciples the aspect of the 
island was before long so changed 
that St. Eucher, one of the first to 
inhabit it, says: “Watered by 
gushing fountains, rich with ver- 
dure, brilliant with flowers, odorous 
with sweet perfumes, and with de- 
lightful views on every side, it 
seems to those who inhabit it the 
very image of heaven toward which 
tend all their desires.” And _ Isi- 
dore, the monk, speaking of its 
eternal verdure, exclaims: “ Pu/- 
chrior in toto non est locus orbe Lerina’ 
—No, the universe presents not a 
more beautiful spot than Lérins. 

But it appears that the holy 
cenobites suffered greatly at first 
from the want of pure water, and 
at length they came one day and 
prostrated themselves at St. Hono- 
rat’s feet, beseeching him to ob- 
tain by his prayers what nature had 
refused to the island. ‘“ Go, breth- 
ren,” he replied, “and dig perse- 
veringly in the centre of the isle 
between the two palms. [It ap- 
pears there were two then, as on 
the arms.] God, who has created 
the living springs of the earth, is 
sufficiently powerful to grant what 
you ask with faith.” The monks 
set to work with ardor, and dug till 
they came to a solid rock, without 
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finding water or the least sign of 
humidity. Discouraged, they re- 
turned to St. Honorat, who order- 
ed them to attack the live rock and 
confide in the Lord. ‘They return- 
ed obediently to the task, and suc- 
ceeded in excavating a few feet 
deeper, but still without any re- 
sult, and they finally requested 
permission to try another spot; but 
St. Honorat went with unshaken 
faith to the place and descended 
into the pit. After praying to the 
Lord he smote the rock thrice in 
the name of the Holy Trinity, and 
an abundant stream gushed forth. 
Such is the tradition of Lérins, 
founded on the testimony of SS. 
Eucher and Hilaire, who both lived 
with St. Honorat. St. Eucher says 
the waters rose to the surface and 
spread over the land around. 
There is nothing miraculous in the 
present appearance of the well, but 
an old farmer of this region, who 
has been down several times to 
clean it out, says the water issues 
from four different. points, as from 
the extremities of a cross. It is 
now covered with a little rotunda, 
and over the entrance is an inscrip- 
tion in Latin to this purpose: 

“The leader of the hosts of Is- 
rael made sweet the bitter waters ; 
his rod brought forth a stream from 
the rock. Behold here the foun- 
tain that sprang up from the hard 
rock, the sweet water that welled 
from the bosom of the sea. Hono- 
rat smote the rock, and abundant 
waters gushed forth, thus renew- 
ing at once the prodigies Moses 
wrought with the tree and the 
rod.” 

Everywhere on the island are 
débris of all kinds—hewn stones, 
old cement, bricks of Roman type, 
fragments of inscriptions, etc. ‘The 
soil is red and stony. ‘The centre 
is partly cultivated, and bears a 
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few grapes, olives, and vegetables. 
The Cistercians, who have been 
here eight years, have built a new 
convent near one end, which in- 
cludes part of the old abbey and 
St. Honorat’s palm. This is en- 
closed by a high wall, as if they 
were not girt about by the great 
deep, and beyond this wall no wo- 
man is permitted to go. Even the 
Duchess of Vallombrosa, the great 
benefactress of the house, has been 
allowed to enter but once, and 
then as part of asuite of a prin- 
cess to whom the pope had given a 
special permission. But there are 
some low buildings without the 
walls where pilgrims can find shel- 
ter, even those of the obnoxious 
sex, and be provided with refresh- 
ments. There are about fifty 
monks in the community, one of 
them a novice of sixteen, who look- 
ed like an anachronism in his Cis- 
tercian robes. Near the monastery 
is an orphan asylum containing 
about thirty boys under the care of 
Brother Boniface. They are taught 
trades, and for this purpose there 
are joiner’s shops, a printing estab- 
lishment, etc., on the island. 

While the monks were attending 
some rite we made the entire cir- 
cuit of the island, following the 
path among the odorous pines on 
the shore, calm, peaceful, and em- 
bowered as the arcades of a clois- 
ter. ‘These tall pines are aslant, as 
if bent by the winds, and the foli- 
age, high up in the air, shelters 
from the sun, without excluding 
the sea breeze or obstructing the 
view. Everywhere was the flash 
of the waves, and the mysterious 
sound of the waters that gently 
broke upon the shore of this hap- 
py isle, mingled, as in the olden 
time, with the solemn measure of 
holy psalmody. It was delightful 
to wander in this lone aisle of na- 
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ture, and drink in the beauty of sea 
and land, and give one’s self up to 
the memories that embalm the 
place. 

It was early in the fifth century 
when St. Honorat established him- 
self here. He belonged to a patri- 
cian race, and his father, to divert 
his mind from religious things, sent 
him at an early age to the East with 
his brother Venance,, who was of 
a livelier turn. Venance, however, 
soon yielded to Honorat’s moral 
ascendency, but died at Messenia, 
and the latter returned sorrowfully 
to Gaul with St. Caprais, his spi- 
ritual guide, who had accompanied 
them. For some time he lived as 
a hermit in a cave at Cap Roux. 
Then he came to Lérins, where 
numerous disciples gathered around 
him who are now numbered among 
the most eminent churchmen of 
Gaul. Maxime, Bishop of Riez, 
Hilary of Arles, Jacques of Taren- 
taise, Vincent of Saintes, Fauste of 
Riez, Ausile of Fréjus, were all 
formed in his school of Christian 
philosophy. St. Eucher, whom Bos- 
suet calls “ the great Eucher,” here 
forgot his noble birth and attained 
the sanctity which raised him to 
the see of Lyons. Salvian, sur- 
named “the Master of Bishops,” 
and styled “the Jeremias of his 
age,” on account of his lamenta- 
tions over the woes and corruptions 
of the world, here wrote his trea- 
tise on the government of God. 
Cassian, after long journeys and 
great sorrows, spent a year at Lé- 
rins before he founded the abbey 
of St. Victor at Marseilles. St. 
Patrick, according to the tradition 
of the island, passed long years 
here in prayer and frightful auste- 
rities. St. Vincent of Lérins here 
wrote those works which have made 
him an authority in the church. 
St. Cesarius also, who became one 
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of the most influential bishops of 
southern Gaul, and St. Loup of 
‘Troyes, who inspired so much de- 
ference in Attila, the Scourge of 
God, were among the first disciples 
of St. Honorat, and many more, 
some of whom have left no name 
on earth, but whose names are 
written in the Lamb’s Book of Life. 
“How many assemblies of saints 
have I seen in this isle!” cries St. 
Eucher — “ precious vases, which 
spread abroad the sweet perfume 
of their virtues.” And St. Sido- 
nius Apollinaris, with a bolder 
figure, says: 


** Quanto illa insula plana 
Miserit ad coelum montes!"’ 


—How many lofty mountains rise 
toward heaven from this low isle! 
And St. Cesarius of Arles: “ Happy, 
blessed isle of Lérins, thou art 
small and level, but from thee have 
risen innumerable mountains!” 
Over forty saints are mentioned by 
name in the Litany of Lérins, be- 
sides the hundreds of martyrs who 
are invoked. 

Salvian thus alludes to the pa- 
ternal rule of St. Honorat: “ As 
the sun changes the aspect of the 
firmament by its splendor or ob- 
scurity, so joy and sadness are dif- 
fused among those who, under his 
paternal guidance, aim at heaven 
and devote themselves to the an- 
gelic functions. If Honorat suffers, 
all suffer; restored to health, all 
return to new life.” 

Lérins became so renowned as a 
school of theology that, in the sev- 
enth century, there were three thou- 
sand and seven hundred monks, 
and the Christian world sent here 
to obtain its bishops and the di- 
rectors for its monasteries. It was 
in this century that St. Aygulph 
established here the rule of St. 
Benedict. In the eighth century, 
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when the Saracens invaded the isl- 
and, more than five hundred monks 
fell victims to their hatred of Chris- 
tianity. Eleuthére, by the aid of 
King Pepin, restored the ruined 
buildings, but the enemy returned 
again, committing fresh ravages, 
and, indeed, devastating the island. 
These attacks at length became so 
frequent that the pope granted in- 
dulgences to all who would aid in 
defending it against the infidel. 
Whosoever devoted himself to this 
good work for the space of three 
months acquired the same indul- 
gences as a pilgrim to the Holy 
Places at Jerusalem, and minor 
ones were accorded to those who 
-sent substitutes. In 1088 was erect- 
ed the lofty citadel, which is still 
the most prominent object on the 
island, as a retreat for the monks 
in time of danger. It was con- 
nected with the abbey by a subter- 
vanean passage. This is now a 
picturesque ruin. It is on the eas- 
tern shore of the island, and rises 
directly out of the water. The 
massive walls of hewn stone have 
acquired a soft, mellow tint that 
contrasts admirably with the sky 
and sea. They are scarred with 
many a cannon-ball that tells of 
more than one rude assault. 

Here and there are narrow loop- 
holes, and high up in the air is a 
line of battlements that still seem 
to defy both the sea and the Moor. 
There was formerly a drawbridge, 
and nothing was lacking necessary 
to sustain a siege.. This strong- 
hold formed part cf a line of signals 
along the sea-coast. It was four or 
five stories high, and contained four 
kitchens, several chapels, thirty-six 
cells for the monks and five for 
strangers, with cisterns, and every- 
thing to render it a complete mon- 
astery as well as castle. The Pére 
Antonin was our guide around this 
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interesting ruin, It is entered by a 
spiral staircase, which brought us 
into a small court or cloister with 
several galleries around it, one 
above the other, communicating 
with the different stories, sustained 
by pillars of marble, porphyry, and 
granite. Old fragments of carved 
capitals, and inscriptions, some Ro- 
man, some Christian, were scatter- 
ed here and there. In the centre 
is an immense cistern, paved with 
marble, which contains a never-fail- 
ing supply of water. This was 
constructed by Gastolius de Grasse, 
who, having lost his wife and chil- 
dren, retired to the island to con- 
sole himself with the thought of 
heaven and eternal reunion, devot- 
ing his whole fortune to the poor 
and the improvement of the monas- 
tery. The old chapter-room is ut- 
terly ruined. Its arches were blown 


up by some Scotchman in his at- 
tempts to find the supposed trea- 


sure of St. Honorat, and the rank 
grass is growing from the accumu- 
lated soil. ‘There is the old refec- 
tory with its crumbling pulpit, and, 
in the next room, the lavatory of 
calcareous stone, like an ancient 
sarcophagus, where the monks 
washed their hands before entering 
the refectory. On it is graven in 
Latin: “O Christ! by thy right 
hand, which can cleanse us within 
and without, purify our souls, which 
this water cannot cleanse.” ‘Thien 
there is the chapel which once con- 
tained the relics of SS. Honorat,* 
Caprais, Venance, Aygulph, etc., 
and the three sacred altars to which 
indulgences were attached at the 
request of the Emperor Charies V. 
The chapel of Notre Dame de Pi- 
tié, or of the dead, was used for do- 
mestic purposes by some layman 
who held the island after the Revo- 


* The remains of St. Honorat are now in achurch 
at Cannes, 
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lution, and the place where once 
rose the solemn requiem and the 
odor of incense was now filled with 
the fumes of a kitchen. We went 
up, still by the spiral staircase, to 
the battlements. Here we looked 
down on the whole island. Before 
us was stretched the neighboring 
shore with fair towns and villages 
from Cannes to Nice, with the pur- 
ple mountains in the background. 
On the other hand, in the distance, 
rose the mountains of Corsica. 
And all around was the sea that 
bathes the shores of so many storied 
lands. 

With increased means of defence 
the prosperity of the abbey revived. 
It had the exclusive right, confer- 
red by the counts of Provence, of 
fishing in the surrounding waters. 
It owned numerous priories all 
along the coast from Genoa to Bar- 
celona, as well as in the interior. 
And it continued to bea centre 
from which radiated light, and 
many a person escaped from the 
Mare Magnum of the profane world 
to this haven of spiritual rest. We 
read that Bertrand, Bishop of Fré- 
jus in the eleventh century, retired 
to St. Honorat (as the bishop of 
Valence has recently done) and 
died here in the odor of sanctity. 
For those who wished to lead the 
eremitical life there were formerly 
many cells around theisland. How 
dear this holy retreat was to its in- 
mates may be seen by a letter 
from Denis Faucher, whose duties 
retained him from the isle, to his 
superior: “ My thoughts turn eager- 
ly towards Lérins. Sad, I bewail 
my long exile. In spite of my oft- 
renewed entreaties, you defer my 
deliverance. A cruel grief tor- 
ments my desolate squl. I love 
not these magnificent palaces. Let 
kings inhabit them. For them, 
they gleam with marble; for me, 
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the desert and the lonely shore. 
That little isle suffices for my hap- 
piness.” 

Around the island were seven 
small chapels, or oratories, mostly 
on the shore, to which, like the 
seven stations at Rome, great in- 
dulgences were attached. These 
were successively visited by the pil- 
grims as a preparation for receiving 
the Holy Eucharist. 

‘The tombs of the saints, the holy 
chapels, the soil impregnated with 
the biood of the martyrs, and the 
wondrous history of the island, gave 
it a glorious prestige that made it 
not only a resort for pilgrims, but 
even the dead were brought across 
the waters, with crucifix and lan- 
terns held aloft in the boats, and 
chants mingling with the sad mur- 
mur of the waves, to be laid in this 
consecrated isle. Many remains of 
their marble tombs are still to be 
found. 

We, too, made the stations of 
the seven holy chapels, though 
they are mostly in ruins. That of 
the Holy Trinity, in the eastern 
part of the island, is the most an- 
cient. Its walls of massive stones 
are still erect. It is a Romanesque 
chapel, with three bays, the remains 
of an ancient porch, and vaults 
beneath for recluses or the dead. 
But the windows are gone, and 
rank weeds grow in the interior. 

Only a few traces remain of St. 
Cyprian’s chapel; not St. Cyprian 
who shed his blood at Carthage, 
but St. Cyprian of Lérins, surnamed 
the Magician, who is_ honored 
September 26. 

Further on, among the rocks on 
the shore, is the legendary cave 
known as the Baoumo de Tl Abbat, 
only accessible by going down into 
the water and wading through a 
narrow crevice between two tall 
rocks. It was here, when St. Por- 
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caire and his five hundred compan- 
ions were martyred by the Sara- 
cens, that two of the monks, Co- 
lomb and Eleuthére, fled in terror 
to conceal themselves. But they 
could still hear the vociferations 
of the infidel, and, their eyes being 
opened, could see the souls of their 
brethren ascending to heaven, con- 
ducted by the angels. Ravished 
by this spectacle, Coiomb cried out 
with holy enthusiasm: “ Let us go 
forth to be crowned like them. 
Let us fly to the Lord!” Eleu- 
thére still shrank with fear, but 
Colomb went boldly out to share 
the glory of his brethren. Eleu- 
thére afterwards gathered together 
the monks who had escaped, and 
became abbot of Lérins. Hence 
the name of the Abbot’s Cave, 
given to the place of his conceal- 
ment. 

Nearly opposite, in the centre of 
the island, is the octagon chapel 
of the Transfiguration, or St. Sau- 
veur, with a star-shaped vault. It 
is twenty feet in diameter and 
twelve high. It has been rudely 
restored by the bishop of Fréjus, 
and has an ancient stone altar 
pierced with holes, as if for the 
passe ge of liquids. Some consider 
this chapel the ancient baptistery. 
The sailors call a neighboring inlet 
the Caranguo dé Sant Saouvadou, or 
Crique de St. Sauveur. 

Several of these chapels were 
used in the construction of bat- 
teries by the Spaniards in the seven- 
teenth century, as that of St. Pierre 
on the southern shore, near the 
remains of which is an old votive 
altar to Neptune with the inscrip- 
tion: Veptvno Veratia Montana. 

The walls of St. Caprais are 
partly standing. This saint is still 
invoked in our day for rheumatism. 
A portion of his relics, hidden at 
the Revolution, is religiously pre- 
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served at Chartéves, in the dio. 
cese of Soissons, and is the object 
of pilgrimages on the 2oth of 
October. “Qua sancta Caprasi 
tita sents !” says St. Sidonius Apol- 
linaris—What an admirable life js 
that of the aged Caprais! 

The chapel of St. Porcaire and 
the Five Hundred Martyrs, on the 
place where they were buried, has 
recently been repaired, and Father 
Boniface says Mass there every 
morning. Over the altar is a paint- 
ing of St. Porcaire pointing to hea- 
ven and encouraging his brethren. 
The seventh chapel, St. Michael’s, 
is within the walls of the Cistercian 
convent. 

The isles of Lérins have been a 
place of pilgrimage for more than 
a thousand years. ‘They were al- 
ready frequented when Pope Euge- 
nius II. came here early in the 
ninth century to venerate the traces 
of the saints and martyrs. When 
he landed on the shore of St. 
Honorat, he put off his shoes and 
made the tour of the island in his 
bare feet. He consecrated the 
church, blessed the whole isle, and 
granted those who visited it with 
the proper dispositions between 
the eve of the Ascension and Whit 
Monday all the indulgences to be 
gained by a pilgrimage to Jerusa- 
lem, as well as smaller ones to 
those who came here at other sea- 
sons, with the exception of those 
who had been guilty of striking 
their parents or violating their mar- 
riage vows. In accordance with 
his wish, all who had gained the 
indulgence used to receive a palm 
in testimony thereof. These pil- 
grimages were called, in the lan- 
guage of the country, Romipele. 
All the towns on the neighbering 
coast were numerously represented 
here at the Grand Pardon. Twen- 
ty-seven nobles are mentioned as 
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coming once from Arles. Pilgrims 
even came from Italy. The old 
records tell how fifty-three came 
from Pisa to offer thanks for their 
miraculous escape after being taken 
by the corsairs. But the annual 
pilgrimage from Rians was the 
most famous, and has been cele- 
brated in a quaint old Provengal 
ballad that is delightfully redolent 
of the age. It consisted of the 
greater part of the villagers, and 
to sanctify the journey, they used to 
halt at all the places of devotion 
along the road. Every one of 
these places had its holy legend 
that, like a fragrant flower, embalm- 
ed the way. At Cotignac they 
paused to drink at the miraculous 
fountain of St. Joseph— 


koou ana boiro 4 la sourgo 
Doou benhurux Sant Jaousé— 


which, say the people, sprang up to 
quench the extreme thirst of a poor 
simple country laborer, named 
Gaspar, to whom the compassion- 
ate St. Joseph appeared under the 
form of an aged man, and pointed 
out the spot where water could be 
found—a spot since widely known 
as a place of miraculous cures and 
abundant spiritual favors. 

Then the pilgrims ascended the 
hill of Verdale, near Cotignac, to 
pray at the altar of Nouastro Damo 
dé Graci. This is quite a noted 
chapel. It was visited in 1600 by 
Louis XIV. and his mother, Anne 
of Austria, for whom a new road 
was expressly constructed, still 
known as the Chemin de Louis Quar- 
force. He hung his cordon bleu on 
the Virgin’s breast, and Anne of 
Austria founded six Masses in the 
chapel. The king afterwards sent 


here copies of his marriage con- 
tract and the treaty of the Pyre- 
nees in a magnificently-bound vol- 
ume, by way of placing these im- 
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portant transactions under the pro- 
tection of our great Lady; and 
when his mother died he founded 
Masses here for her soul, and set 
up a marble tablet with a comme- 
morative inscription. Pope Leo X. 
conferred indulgences on this cha- 
pel. 

At the village of Arcs, or near it, 
the pilgrims turned aside to vene- 
rate the remains of the beautiful 
St. Rossoline, who sprang from the 
barons of Villeneuve and Sabran. 
Her cradle in infancy was surround- 
ed by a supernatural light. ‘The 
miracle of the roses was renewed 
in her favor to avert the anger of 
her father, who was weary of the 
importunity of beggars at his castle. 
At the age of seventeen she buried 
her youth and beauty in the Char- 
treuse of Celle Roubaud, and was 
consecrated deaconess by the bish- 
op of Fréjus in 1288, which gave 
her, by an exceptional privilege to 
the nuns of this house, the right 
of reading the Gospel in church. 
Hence she is represented in art, 
not only with the crown of roses 
wherewith she was crowned on the 
day of her sacred espousals, but 
wearing a stole. She spent the re- 
mainder of her life in transcribing 
the sacred books, in order, as she 
said, to be always holding in- 
tercourse with God, and, as she 
could not preach in public, aid in 
propagating the Gospel. She held 
the office of prioress for a time, 
but, at her own request, ended her 
days as arecluse. While she was 
breathing her last St. Hugh of Lin- 
coln and St. Hugo of Grenoble ap- 
peared and incensed her cell, and 
she died with Deo gratias on her 
lips. 

An old ballad tells how, after her 
death, St. Rossoline delivered her 
brother, Helion de Villeneuve, a 
crusader, who had been taken pri- 


. 
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soner by the Saracens. She ap- 
peared to him in his dungeon, loosed 
his heavy chains, opened the doors, 
and conducted him to the sea- 
coast, where, spreading her veil on 
the waters, they both placed them- 
selves thereon, and so came safely 
to Provence. Helion now happen- 
ed to fall asleep, and when he 
awoke his sister was missing. He 
thought she had gone home to an- 
nounce his arrival, but, when he 
came to the manor-house, learned 
she had for some time been dead. 
Her tomb became noted in Pro- 
vence, and was one of the stations 
where pilgrims loved to pay their 
vows. 

Our villagers next came to Fré- 
jus to see the image of the Holy 
Child Jesus venerated in the ca- 
thedral. At Esterel the prior gave 
them refreshments under the great 
chestnut-trees near the inn. Cannes 
welcomed them with the ringing of 
bells, and went out to meet them 
in procession : 

* Canno, villo maritimo— 
Remplido dé zélo é d’estimo 
Per leis pélérins dé Rians— 


Seis campanos souanoun toutos 
Per faire la proucession.” 


Then they came with 


“ Allegresso 
Dins leis ilos dé Lérins.”” 


It seemed to them like entering 
Paradise. They went to shrift, 
visited the seven chapels, and final- 
ly came to the church of the g/ours- 
ous Sant Hounourat, where they re- 
ceived the Holy Eucharist and 
their palms. Besides the latter, 
they also carried away, asthe custom 
was, some sprigs of a marine plant 
still known as the Aerbo doou par 
doun—the herb of the Pardon or 
Indulgence. This is the cineraire 
maritime, common on the shores of 
the isle, which has hoary, pinnatifid 
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leaves and a flower that grows in 
panicles, 

On their way home the pilgrims 
went to pray at the tomb of Sant 
Armentari, a great miracle-worker 
at Draguignan, specially invoked 
for those who have lost their rea- 
son. But we shall speak of him 
further on. Arriving home, they 
were met by their fellow-townsmen 
and led in triumph to the church, 
when Benediction was given, thus 
ending the pilgrimage. 

The expense of the journey, or 
the gradual jukewarmness of the 
people, at length diminished the 
number from Rians, and finally the 
pilgrimage ceased altogether, till a 
failure of the crops induced the 
town to revive it partially by send- 
ing a yearly deputation as its re- 
presentative. 

There is a naive legend of one 
Boniface who lived at Oraison—a 
simple, upright man whom lack of 
worldly wisdom had reduced to such 
want as to force him to become the 
swineherd of a wicked usurer, nam- 
ed Garinus, who was blind. For 
six successive years he had visited 
Lérins at the time of the Grand 
Pardon, and, when the seventh ar- 
rived, he humbly begged permis- 
sion of Garinus to go and gain the 
indulgence. Garinus refused, and, 
lest the swinelrerd should secretly 
join the other pilgrims, he carefully 
fastened him up. Boniface’s grief 
increased as the feast of Pentecost 
drew near. ‘The eve arrived, but 
he was prevented from keeping 
even a lonely vigil by an overpow- 
ering drowsiness. 

Suddenly the sownd of music 
awoke him, and, opening his eyes, 
he found himself before the altar 
of the church of Lérins. When the 
stations were made and the divine 
offices were over, the monks, as 
usual, distributed the palms among 
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the Romine. Boniface also ap- 
proached with the others to receive 
his, and then retired to an obscure 
corer of the church, where he soon 
fell sound asleep. When he awoke 
he found himself once more in the 
prison where he had been confined 
by his master. The rest of the pil- 
grims from Oraison arrived three 
days after, and, not knowing the 
state of Affairs, complimented the 
usurer on his kindness to his ser- 
vant. He denied having given 
Boniface permission to go, and 
summoned him to his presence. 
The swineherd related with great 
simplicity what had happened to 
him. Garinus was at once aston- 
ished and affected by the account, 
and besought Boniface to give him 
the palm he had brought from the 
holy isle. Taking it reverently 


in his hands, he applied it to his 
eyes, and at once not only recover- 
ed his sight, but the eyes of his 


soul were likewise opened. 

But to return to the history of 
the island. The abbey was secu- 
larized in 1788—some say on ac- 
count of the luxuries and excesses 
of the monks. But the inventory 
shows how few luxuries they really 
had—not more than the simplest 
villagers now possess. ‘The monks 
withdrew to their families. Not 
one was left to guard the graves of 
the martyrs and continue the pray- 
ers of so many ages. ‘The last pri- 
or of Lérins, Dom ‘Théodule Bon, 
died at his sister’s residence in 
Vallauris. ‘The people of Cannes 
used to say of him: Moussu lou 
Priour es Bouan dé noum et dé fach 
—M. le Prieur is good by name 
and good by nature. 

In 1791 the island was sold at 
public auction, and the purchaser’s 
daughter, who had been an actress, 
came here to reside. O isle of 
saints! ...In 1856 Mr. Sims, 
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an Anglican minister, bought it. 
He showed some respect for the 
ancient monuments, and had begun 
to restore the citadel when he died. 
The bishop of Fréjus bought it 
in 1859. ‘Two bishops, several dig- 
nitaries of the church, and a num- 
ber of priests came over to take 
possession of the island. A great 
crowd awaited them. The clergy 
(those of Cannes bearing the relics 
of St. Honorat) advanced toward 
the old church, chanting the mourn- 
ful psalm, Deus, venerunt gentes, 
many verses of which were so par- 
ticularly applicable. The walls so 
long profaned were blessed, and 
the crowd prostrated themselves 
while the Litany of Lérins was sol- 
emnly sung. Some agricultural 
brothers of the Order of St. Francis 
were established here for a time. 
On the eve of the feast of St. Cap- 
rais (St. Honorat’s spiritual guide) 
the bishop blessed the chapel of 
St. Porcaire and the Five Hundred 
Martyrs, which had been restored, 
and Mass was said amid the ruins 
of the old church of St. Honorat. 


There are several places of great 
interest on the mainland, associat- 
ed with the saints of Lérins, all of 
which we devoutly visited as a 
part of our pilgrimage. One is 
Cap Roux, at the western termina- 
tion of the Bay of Cannes, always 
dear to the monks of the isle on 
account of the daume, or cave, on 
the western side of the cliff, in- 
habited for some time by St. Ho- 
norat after his return from the 
East, and still called by his name. 
The ascent to this grotto is rather 
dangerous, and at the foot was 
once an oratory where pilgrims 
stopped to pray before undertaking 
the ascent. ‘They used to cry: 
“Sancte Maguncti!” perhaps be- 
cause they associated the name of 
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this saint of Lérins with the Pro- 
vencal word m'aganti, as if they 
would say, Saint J-cling-to, as they 
seized hold of the sides of the 
cliff. * 

‘ Denis Faucher, the monk, graved 
an inscription in Latin verse over 
the entrance to the Baume de St. 
Honorat, which may thus be ren- 
dered: “ Reader, in Honorat, our 
father, thou wilt find an example 
of lofty virtue and reason to ad- 
mire the wonderful gifts of God. 
Others visit the holy places and 
seek afar off the noble models they 
have not athome. The renown of 
Honorat renders sacred every place 
he approached, though now devoid 
of his presence. Behold this re- 
treat, once almost inaccessible to 
the wild beasts, now rendered so 
famous by the holy bishop as to 
attract innumerable visitors from 
every land.” In the cave there 
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has been for centuries an altar for 
celebrating the Christian mysteries. 


At the left is a well that rarely 
fails, even in the greatest drought. 
At the right is a hollow in the 
rock like the impress of the human 
form, called by the people the 
Couche de St. Honorat. Over it is 
also an inscription by the same 
monk: “Illustrious pontiff, from 
the height of heaven reveal thy 
august presence to him who seeks 
thy traces upon earth.” 

Another cave in the side of the 
mount near the sea was inhabited 
for a time by St. Eucher, to whom 
his wife, Galla, came to bring food 
while he gave himself up to con- 
templation. An angel revealed to 
the people of Lyons where he lived 
concealed, and they sent messen- 
gers to ask him to be their bishop. 

St. Armentaire, who was bishop 
of Embrun in the middle of the 
fifth century, being deposed by the 
council of Riez, retired to Cap 
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Roux. It was he who slew the 
dragon that infested the neighbor- 
hood of Draguignan. The fame of 
his sanctity led to his being chosen 
bishop of Antibes, but his body 
was, after his death, brought back 
to Draguignan and placed in a 
church he himself had erected in 
honor of St. Peter. The concourse 
to his tomb was formerly very 
great, as we have seen in the case 
of the pilgrimage from Rians, 

There were hermits at Cap Roux 
as late as the eighteenth century, 
and pilgrims used to go there 
in procession, chanting the litany 
of Lérins, to implore the cessation 
of some scourge. Now it is only 
visited from time to time by a soli- 
tary devotee, or some naturalist to 
study the flora and the formation 
of the rocks, who pauses awhile at 
the cave and drinks at the foun- 
tain. 

About a league west of Cannes, 
above Cap Roux, is Mt. Arluc, 
which rises out of the plain of La- 
val. It belongs to the tertiary for- 
mation, and looks so artificial that 
it has often been regarded as a 
tumulus made by the Romans, who, 
according to tradition, had an in- 
trenched camp here to protect the 
Aurelian road * that ran through 
the plain, as well as the galleys on 
the coast. After. the submission 
of the province to the Roman do- 
mination a temple was built here 
in honor of Venus, who could not 
have desired a fairer shore, in sight 
of the very sea from which she 
sprang. Her altar was surrounded 
by trees to veil her unholy rites, 
and the mount took the name of 
Ara-luci—altar of the sacred wood 
—whence the name of Arluc. This 
consecrated grove was cut down 
by St. Nazaire, abbot of Lérins, 


* Near Cap Roux is an inlet called Aurtle from 
the old Roman road along the shore. 
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who knew the importance of de- 
stroying these high places of the 
Gentiles. To him, too, the waves 
beneath were always whispering of 
love, but not profane love. They 
spoke of “love eternal and illimi- 
table, not bounded by the confines 
of the world or by the end of time, 
but ranging beyond the sea, beyond 
the sky, to the invisible country far 
away.” And he set up an altar to 
the Infinite One, and beside the 
church built a monastery, which he 
peopled with holy maidens under 
the direction of Héléne, a princess 
of Riez. One of the first abbesses 
bore the name of Oratorie. It was 
to her St. Césaire of Arles address- 
ed two of his essays: one on the 
qualities that should be possessed 
by those who have the direction of 
souls ; the other on the text, ““O the 
depth of the riches both of the wis- 
dom and the knowledge of God !” 

About the year 677 St. Aygulph, 


abbot of Lérins, rebuilt or enlarged 
this monastery at the request of 
several noble ladies of the region, 
and, the house having perhaps been 


depopulated by the Saracens, a 
colony of nuns came here from 
Blois under the care of St. Anga- 
risma. When the holy abbot was 
martyred, Angarisma, learning the 
fate of her spiritual father, went 
with the sisterhood to venerate his 
remains. ‘The monks who had es- 
caped described the sufferings and 
constancy of the martyrs, and show- 
ed their mangled remains. One of 
the nuns, named Glauconia, who 
was blind, applied the right arm of 
St. Aygulph to her eyes and at once 
recovered her sight. Whereupon 
the abbess begged for his body, but 
in vain. ‘The arm which had re- 
stored Glauconia’s sight was given 
to her, however, and they carried it 
with them to Arluc. St. Aygulph is 
invoked in this region still, under 
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the name of St. Aigou, for diseases 
of the eye, and a statue of him is 
to be seen at Chateauneuf in the 
chapel of Notre Dame de Brusc. 

The nuns of Arluc fled several 
times before the Saracens, but we 
read of the monastery in the tenth 
century, when St. Maxime, of the 
illustrious family of De Grasse, 
came here in search of Christian 
perfection. She was afterwards 
sent to found a house at Calliau, 
where part of her remains are still 
preserved. 

In the life of St. Honorat there is 
an interesting legend of one of the 
nuns of Arluc, named Cibeline, the 
daughter of Reybaud, a lord of 
Antibes. She had been married in 
early life, but lost her husband soon 
after, and was still renowned for 
her beauty when she became infect- 
ed with leprosy. St. Honorat ap- 
peared to Reybaud in a dream and 
said to him: “ Give me thy daugh- 
ter as a bride.” He had the same 
vision three times, which at last so 
impressed him that he took Cibe- 
line with him and went to Lérins 
to relate it to the holy abbot Por- 
caire. ‘The latter at once compre- 
hended its spiritual significance 
and said to Cibeline: “ Wilt thou, 
out of love to God and devotion to 
St. Honorat, lead henceforth a pure 
life and take the sacred veil in the 
monastery of Arluc?” Cibeline then 
confessed this had been the earliest 
desire of her heart, and that she re- 
garded her disease as the judgment 
of God for having violated the vow 
she had made in yielding to world- 
ly persuasions and wedding the 
husband she had lost. St. Porcaire 
then took pure water, in which he 
plunged holy relics, and ordered 
her to bathe therein. She was in- 
stantly cured of her leprosy, and 
her father led her to Arluc and 
consecrated her to God. 
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Arluc probably took the name of 
St. Cassian, by which it is now 
more generally known, in the four- 
teenth century, when it fell under 
the jurisdiction of the abbey of St. 
Victor at Marseilles, which Cassian 
had founded. Nor is the name in- 
appropriate for this mount that 
stands in sight of the places ren- 
dered sacred by St. Honorat and St. 
Eucher, for whom Cassian had so 
great an admiration as to cry in 
one of his books on the ascetic 
life dedicated to them: “O holy 
brothers! your virtues shine upon 
the world like great beacon-lights. 
Many saints will be formed by your 
example, but will scarcely be able 
to imitate your perfection.” 

Cassian has been regarded as a 
saint in Provence, and the people 
of Cannes used to make a romérage, 
or pilgrimage, to the chapel that 
took his name at Arluc, on the 23d 
of July, the festival of St. Cassian. 

When the Revolution arrived the 
republicans wished to sell the 
mount, and two hundred soldiers 
were sent to strip the chapel. The 
number was none too large, for at 
the news the people of Cannes 
sounded the tocsin and went in 
crowds to the rescue. ‘The very 
women were armed. One in par- 
ticular aimed her reaping-hook at 
the neck of the leader. ‘They bore 
triumphantly away the relics and 
ornaments, but the chapel and land 
were sold some time after to nine 
men belonging to Cannes. St. 
Cassian, or Arluc, is still crowned 
with oaks, as in the time when 
Venus held sway there, though 
Bonaparte, when in the vicinity, 
had many of them cut down. 

The monastery of Arluc gave its 
name to a village on the sea-shore 
at the mouth of the Siagne. ‘This 
stream, in which the monks of Lé- 
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rins once had the sole right to fish, 
derives its name from the Proven- 
cal word saignos or siagnos, given 
to the cat-tails that grow so abun- 
dantly on its banks. On the Sia- 
gne is the hamlet of Mandelieu, on 
land which once belonged to St. 
Consortia, the daughter of St. Eu- 
cher. She gave her fortune to 
works of charity, and founded here 
a hospital under the invocation of 
St. Stephen. And there is a cape 
on the coast, near La Napoule, 
called Theoule, from another 
daughter of St. Eucher, named 
Tulliaa When St. Eucher aban- 
doned the world and retired to 
Lérins he took with him his two 
sons, Véran and Salonius, leaving 
his wife, Galla, and her two daugh- 
ters on his domains near La Na- 
poule, where Tullia, who died 
young, was buried. 

Such are the memories associat- 
ed with the isles of Lérins, for 
many of which we are indebted to 
the interesting work by M. l’Abbé 
Alliez. We made a second visit 
to St. Honorat before leaving 
Cannes, to take a farewell look at 
the old donjon on the shore, the 
holy palm in the cloister, and the 
ruined chapels. When we left the 
isle several of the whitc-robed 
monks accompanied us to the 
shore, and, on looking back from 
our swiftly-receding boat, we saw 
two of them still standing at the 
foot of a huge cross among the sad 
pines... . 

* O satis nunquam celebrata tellus ! 
Dulce solamen, requiesque cordis! 


Coelitum sedes procul a profani 
Turbine vulgi !” 


—O land that can never be suffi- 
ciently praised! Sweet consola- 
tion, repose of the heart! Haven 


sheltered from the tempests of a 
profane world! 
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IN RETREAT. 


“ BREAK, my heart, and let me die! 
Burst with sorrow, drown with love! . . 
Lord, if Thou the boon deny, 
Thou wilt not the wish reprove.” ... 


Whence that piercing, burning ray, 
Seem’d to reach me from the light 

Where, behind the Veil, ’tis day— 
Where the Blesséd walk by sight? 


Thine, ’twas thine, O Sacred Heart! 
Mercy-sent—that I might see 

Something of the all Thou art, 
Something of the naught in me. 


Ah! I saw Thy patient love 
Watching o’er me year on year; 
Guarding, guiding, move for move— 

Always faithful, always near : 


Saw Thy pardon’s ceaseless flow 
Evermore my soul bedew ; 

Washing scarlet white as snow,* 
Sere and blight to morning-new : 


Saw this self—how weak, how base !— 
Still go sinning, blundering, on; 

Thankless with its waste of grace, 
Wearied with the little done. 


Then I murmur’d: “O my King! 
What are all my acts of will ? 

Each best effort can but bring 
Failure and confusion still ! 


This poor heart, which ought to burn, 
Smoulders feebly ; yet may dare 
Offer Thine one last return— 
One fond, fierce, atoning prayer ? 


* Is, i. 18. 
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“ Let it break, this very hour— 
Burst with sorrow, drown with love! 
For if Thou withhold thy power, 
Thou wilt not the wish reprove.”. . 


Pass’d that moment: but, as fall 
Lovers’ whispers, answer’d He; 

‘“ Daily die*—with thy Saint Paul. 

Die to self—and live to Me.” 


SeepTeMBER, 1877. 
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MEN who are by no means opti- 
mists are apt unconsciously to al- 
low themselves to get a dim im- 
pression that the world is becom- 
ing better, more kindly, more char- 
itable, and that we are approximat- 
ing a time when, by the pure influ- 
ences of increased material appli- 
ances and “ well-regulated human 
nature,” the hatreds and strifes 
both of nations and sects will have 
measurably ceased. The delusion 
is a pleasant one, but it is none the 
less a delusion, and will not endure 
the slightest contact with the sharp 
edge of fact. In this nineteenth 
century, notwithstanding the peace 
society, more human beings have 
lost their lives by war than in any 
other since the advent of our Lord. 
In this, the freest, the most pros- 
perous, and, so far as the masses 
are concerned, the best-instructed 
of all Christian countries, we have 
but had breathing time since one 
of the bloodiest civil wars on re- 
cord. In the lull: (protracted by 
war and iis results) many Catho- 
lics seem to have become in like 


* + Cor. xv. 31. 

+ Report of the Foint Special Committee to in- 
westigate Chinese Immigration. Washington, 
1877. 


manner possessed with an unde- 
fined notion that the people who 
made the Penal Laws and execut- 
ed them have become imbued with 
a milder spirit toward the church; 
that Know-nothingism is a thing of 
the past, the virtue of the cry of 
“No Popery” dissipated, and the 
fell spirit of the Native American 
party utterly extinct. 

‘Those who think thus will see 
cause to awake from their dream 
on examining the volume whose 
title heads this article. In October, 
1876, a Joint Special Committee of 
three senators and three members of 
the Lower House sat in San Francis- 
co for the purpose-of procuring 
testimony in regard to the advisa- 
bility of restricting or abolishing 
the immigration of Mongolians 
to this country—a question which 
has been for some time exciting at 
least a considerable section of the 
inhabitants of our Pacific coast. 
Whether truly or falsely we cannot 
say, but the impression is produc- 
ed that the Catholic, and more 
particularly the Irish Catholic, pop- 
ulation of California has ranged it- 
self in hostility to the Chinese. If 
this be true we should be very sor- 
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ry for it, knowing full well that by 
any such action foreigners of all 
sorts, more especially Catholics, 
are simply supplying whips of 
scorpions with which they will be 
lashed on the outburst of the next 
campaign (under whatsoever name 
it may be known) conducted on 
principles of hostility to them. On 
its face it looks altogether likely 
that so plausible a movement as 
this opposition to the Chinese 
should take with a laboring class 
not very well posted in the princi- 
ples of political economy, and we 
know that the large majority of 
white laboring people are in San 
Francisco Catholic, while certainly 
a great many of themare Irishmen. 
Their priests are too few and have 
too much to do to give them lec- 
tures on Say, Smith, and Ricardo ; 
and it is no part of their duty, still 
less would it be a pleasure, to in- 
struct them how they shall view 
purely political issues, whether lo- 
cal or national. Repeating, then, 
that we cannot but deem it a ter- 
rible blunder for their own sakes, 
and utterly against their own real 
interests, that these people should 
so range themselves against the in- 
flux of the Chinese, we have cer- 
tainly no right to dictate to them 
how they shall vote or on what 
side they shall exert any influence 
they may have; and we must add 
that they seem to err (if error there 
be) in very good company, and 
plenty of it, since both political 
parties have in their national plat- 
forms endorsed the views said to 
be held by the Irish Catholics of 
California, as did also both Repub- 
licans and Democrats in the last 
campaign of the Golden State. 

This report contains the sworn 
testimony on the subject at issue of 
one hundred and thirty witnesses ; 
but we only call attention to the 
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evidence of some of the preachers, 
and that, too, not on the general 
merits of their testimony or con- 
cerning Chinese immigration at all, 
but on account of the Vatinian ha- 
tred which they have gone out of 
the way to display towards Catho- 
lics, and the deadly venom they 
exhibit towards Irishmen espe- 
cially. For just as women are 
sometimes most bloodthirsty during 
a war, far outdoing in rancor the 
combatants themselves, so would 
preachers seem to be the least cha- 
ritable of the human species—to 
have, as Dean Swift well remarked, 
“just enough religion to make 
them hate, and not enough to make 
them love, one another.” ‘The first 
of these worthy representatives of 
Christian charity and disseminators 
of the truth is a certain Rev. O. 
W. Loomis, in the employ of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, who takes occasion to 
say: “ Unlike some others who come 
to America, as we have been told 
(and who manage to get to the ballot- 
boxes very soon), they |the Chinese] 
are not sworn to support any foreign 
hierarchy and foreign ecclesiastical 
magnate who claims the whole earth 
as his dominion” (p. 417). While 
the English of this sentence is very 
far from clear, yet the animus of 
the whole is so patent that he must 
needs be a very stupid fellow in- 
deed who does not perceive that 
Catholics are aimed at. Wheth- 
er Mr. Loomis “fas deen in- 
formed” that Catholics come to 
America, or that they reach the 
ballot-boxes early, or that they 
are sworn to support a foreign hier- 
archy, or that the Chinese are not 
under such obligations, is far from 
being as limpid as “ bog-water,” and 
it is to be hoped that, in his in- 
structions to his neophytes, he sel- 
dom degenerates into such want of 
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perspicuity ; still more would it be 
desirable that he should confine 
himself more strictly in his usual 
ministrations to the truth and to 
matters within his own knowledge 
than he does when before the com- 
mittee and on oath. 

It is distinctly fa/se that Catho- 
lic foreigners, in coming to this 
country, make a business of getting 
to the ballot-boxes any sooner 
than the law allows them to do. 
It is equally mendacious, if he 
means to assert the same thing of 
any one set of Catholics as a spe- 
cific nationality. If the statement 
were as true as it is false, scurrilous, 
and malicious, that “man of God” 
could not possibly know more than 
a few individual instances, and 
could not predicate the fact as true 
of a whole nationality, any more 
than the writer (who happens to 
have known in his life four instan- 
ces inwhich young Americans voted 
without having attained their ma- 
jority) would be justified in slan- 
derously describing the young men 
of the United States as in the habit 
of perjuring themselves in order 
to anticipate the right of elective 
franchise. But our friend, though 
on oath, never blinks—in fact, he 
has, while on oath, gone out of his 
way to drag in the above state- 
ment, and is only prevented from 
taking the bit in his teeth and ca- 
reering madly over the whole plain 
of anti-Catholic bigotry by being 
checked peremptorily with the in- 
formation furnished him by Repre- 
sentative Piper: “Zhat its entirely 
Foreign to the matter at issue.” 

As to the assertion that Catholics 
swear allegiance to the Pope in 
any sense that would interfere with 
their fealty to any temporal rule or 
government, its absurdity has been 
so often, so ably, and so clearly 
demonstrated that it is only per- 
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sons of the third sex who at this day 
pretend to believe it. We will give 
even Mr. Loomis credit for appre- 
ciating the distinction between the 
loyalty which his people owe to 
the confession of faith, their synods 
and presbyteries, and that which 
they owe to the government of 
the land. We wish we could in 
conscience credit him with as much 
candor as ability and knowledge in 
the premises; for a great deal of 
his testimony proves him to be by 
no means one of those persons 
whom we pass by as being enti- 
tled to a “fool’s pardon.” Did it 
never occur to this man, and to 
others of his way of thought or ex- 
pression, that this oath or obliga- 
tion of two hundred million Catho- 
lics must be of very little avail— 
might, in short, quite as well not 
have been taken—if its only re- 
sult is to land the Pope here in the 
fag end of the nineteenth century, 
in the Vatican, without an acre of 
land over which he can exercise 
temporal jurisdiction, while Catho- 
lics all over the world, with the 
numbers, the power, and the means 
to restore him, if they had but the 
will, lie supinely by, not making a 
move, either as governments or as 
individuals, in his behalf? That 
bugbear is too transparent for use; 
people can no longer be scared 
by it; it is high time to excogitate 
another and a more plausible one, 
if you are still bent on war with 
the Pope. For our own part, we 
would recommend the propriety of 
a change; but that change should 
be to the culture of Christian 
charity, the practice of the golden 
rule, not forgetting the command- 
ment which people of Mr. Loomis’ 
persuasion call the ninth. Ah! Mr. 
Loomis, hatred springs apace fast 
enough among men without any 
necessity for its culture on the 
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part of professing religious teach- 
ers. 

Again, the same professor of the 
doctrine that “the earth is the 
Lord’s,” that “we are all his chil- 
dren,” and that “ we are all one in 
Christ,”’ announces: “ J was a Na- 
tive American on principle, and I 
believe that America should belong to 
Americans” (p. 464). ‘This is bad, 
in our opinion, but it is English, it 
is intelligible, and it is no doubt 
true as an utterance of his indivi- 
dual sentiment. ‘The set of prin- 
ciples referred to have twice been 
adjudged by the voice of the Ame- 
rican people, and condemned on 
both occasions as anti-American, 
opposed to the genius and tradi- 
tions of our people, and subver- 
sive of the aims which made us 
one of the foremost nations of the 
earth. Mr. Loomis, or any other 
man, has an inherent right to be- 
lieve in them, if he so list; but we 
question much his discretion in 
dragging his enunciation of politi- 
cal principles into his sworn evi- 
dence on the Chinese question, 
and we doubt much whether a 
knowledge that such is his belief 
would be calculated to enhance 
the regard of the Chinese, among 
whom he states that he is an 
evangelist, for either the philan- 
thropy or the hard sense of their 
coryphzus. 

That there may be no doubt 
about the intensity of his virulence 
against the church, he returns to the 
charge; and, strangely enough, it 
is the same committeeman that now 
goads him on who, on the previous- 
ly-mentioned reference to foreign 
hierarchs, stopped his mouth by 
stating that his opinions on that 
subject were not at issue in the ex- 
amination. 


“*Ques. You spoke about these Irish 
as people coming here who have sworn 
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allegiance to some foreign potentate. 
To whom have you reference ? 

** Ans. 1 refer to the Roman Catholics. 

“ Oues. Do you, then, think Chinese 
immigration less dangerous to our insti- 
tutions than that of Roman Catholics ? 

‘‘ Ans. 1 think so; decidedly less. 
The Chinese do not purpose to intcr- 
meddle with our religious rights. They 
have no hierarchy. They are not sworn 
to support any religious system. They 
are mixed up at home. They have no 
one religion. They may be Mahome- 
tans. 

“‘ Ques. You think they are less dan- 
gerous than European Christians of a 
certain persuasion ? 

** Ans. I think they are less dangerous 
than Roman Catholics. 

“ Ques. Are they less dangerous than 
Europeans? 

‘** 4ns. Whether they be Europeans or 
of any other nationality, providing they 
are Romanists. 

“ Oues. Suppose the Chinese should 
become Catholics ; then they would be- 
come dangerous? 

* Ans. I think so. 

‘** Ques. The Roman Catholics are no: 
Christians, then? 

‘* Ans. They are Christians, but not 
Protestant Christians. They are Roman 
Catholic Christians. I make a wide dis- 
tinction between Protestants and Ro- 
manists ” (p. 469). 


Thus this man, professing him- 
self an ambassador of Christ, deli- 
berately puts himself on record as 
holding that pagans who know no- 
thing of Christ’s atonement, and 
who, in his phrase, worship idols, 
are preferable to those who have 
had invoked upon them the name 
of God in baptism, who believe in 
the Divinity, bow at the name and 
hope to be saved by the merits of 
Jesus. Could the spirit of the most 
malevolent odium theologicum go fur- 
ther? Would such an assertion be 
believed of any ignorant commu- 
nist, much less of one who claims 
to be a minister of Christ, were it 
not contained in print in the re- 
port of a Congressional committee ? 
If the man believes so little in the in- 
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fluence of the religion of the Saviour 
whom he preaches as his statement 
would indicate, it is his duty at once 
to resign, and relieve the society 
which supports him of the burden of 
a salary which he cannot conscien- 
tiously earn. “ Believe,” said the 
apostle, “in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved!” “ Not 
enough,” says Rev. Loomis; “ you 
must be additionally a Protestant, 
or a belief in the Saviour will profit 
you no whit.” Has any man yet 
ever had a clear definition of that 
term, “ Protestant”? Thomas a 
Kempis and St. Vincent of Paul, 
St. Augustine and St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, the glorious cohort of mar- 
tyrs and confessors, would be dan- 
gerous citizens of the United States 
compared with Ah Sin and Fan 
Chow! This is certainly infor- 
mation of an unlooked-for kind, 
and the man competent to impart 
it does not usually hide his light in 
the dreary pages of a Congressional 
committee’s report. He says him- 
self that he has been a missionary 
since 1844. By consequence he 
must have attained to a good age, 
and the great wonder to us is that 
aman of such astoundingly original 
views has not heretofore made his 
mark upon an age always anxious 
“to see or hear some new thing.” 
The assertion that Catholics pur- 
pose to interfere with the rights of 
Protestants or other unbelievers, 
implied in the statement that the 
Chinese have no such intention, is 
both too indefinite and too futile 
for discussion. Catholics in all 
countries, but more especially in 
English-speaking countries, have 
for the past two hundred years 
had all they could manage to be 
allowed to follow the dictates of 
their own faith, free of legal pains 
and penalties, to have any time to 
spare for concocting plans against 
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the civil or religions rights of 
others. In the only English-speak- 
ing state that they founded they 
established liberty of conscience, 
which statute was abolished by the 
friends of Mr. Loomis just as soon 
as they had the power. 

But Mr. Loomis assigns reasons 
in favor of the superior desirability 
of pagan over Christian immigra- 
tion, and the prominent ones seem 
to be that they have essentially no 
religion—or rather, that they have 
fifty ; that they have no hierarchy; 
that, in fact, they do not support 
any religious system—to sum it up, 
that they are mixed up at home! 
How ill does not the adversary of 
mankind brook the distinctive unity 
of the church of God! Like Pha- 
rao’s magicians, everything else 
he can counterfeit or imitate; but 
the unity of the church is too much 
for him. Common sense teaches 
the most ignorant, that if our Sa- 
viour founded any church at all he 
founded one, and not four hundred 
jarring and jangling conventicles. 
Probably this is the gravamen. 
The Catholic, strong in the one- 
ness of his church, and stanch in 
the conviction that everything not 
of it must be a sham emanating 
from the father of lies, will not be 
perverted by Mr. Loomis, charm 
he never so wisely; while, on the 
other hand, a lot of pagans, espe- 
cially of pagans who were “ consid- 
ably mixed up at home,” might fur- 
nish grist for Mr. Loomis’ peculiar 
gospel mill, with due toll for the 
miller. As with the apostle before, 
so this preacher now differs with 
the Saviour, who said and thought 
that there should be “ ene fold and 
one Shepherd.” Absit blasphemia! 
but the sects all differ widely both 
from the Master, his apostles, and 
the church, with which he promised 
to abide for ever. 
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Lest, however, any Catholic 
should lay to his soul the flattering 
unction that his American birth 
might eliminate him from the gene- 
ral unfitness of Catholics for citizen- 
ship in the United States or from 
an entire appreciation of the institu- 
tions of his native country, Mr. 
Loomis is very careful to inform us 
that it does not matter whether 
they be Europeans or of any other 
nationality; if they are Catholics, 
they are not so fit for immigration to 
this country, still less for the exer- 
cise of citizenship, as if they were 
“ heathen Chinese.” Tere is a man 
who declaims against Catholics and 
denounces them for purposing to 
interfere with the rights of those 
who disagree with them in religious 
views, and in the same breath 
argues the unfitness of a population 
of possibly nine millions for citi- 
zenship in his own country, they 
being at the time all residents, 


mostly citizens and largely natives, 
merely because they belong to the 
old religion—the religion of Charles 


Carrollof Carrollton. ‘“ Resolved,” 
said the meeting, “ that the earth be- 
longs to the saints.” “ Resolved,” 
added the same body, “ that we are 
the saints.” Did it ever by chance 
occur to our friend of decidedly 
original, if limited, intellect that 
Senator Casserly lives in his own 
town, and is looked upon, with 
some reason, as a representative 
man, very well posted upon Ameri- 
can institutions, and that it would 
be very hard to persuade the peo- 
ple of the United States of any 
latent disability on the part of that 
senator to appreciate or support 
them? Mr. Loomis makes a great 
distinction between a Catholic and 
a Protestant, and no doubt the 
difference is considerable; but the 
chasm is by no means as great as 
that which separates the Christian 
VOL, XXVI.—45 
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from the bigot, and it is hard for us 
to put Mr. Loomis in the ranks of 
the former. Adcat Loomis. 

Rev. W. W. Brier, after describ- 
ing himself as “a Presbyterian 
minister by profession, who makes 
his living by raising fruit,” pro- 
ceeds thus: 


“ Ques. Would a reasonable restriction 
of Chinamen be an advantage or not? 

“ Ans. If a restriction is tobe made in 
respect to China, it ought to be made 
upon people who are far worse for us 
than Chinese. I would trade a certain 
nationality off for Chinamen until there 
was not one of the stock left in trade” 
(p. 575). 


Other portions of his evidence 
show that he herein refers to the 
Irish as inferior to the Chinese. 
How he regards the latter is 
shown by his response to the sug- 
gestion of a possible danger result- 
ing from the presence of sixty thou- 
sand Chinamen in the State, with- 
out any women of their kind, viz. : 


“ Ans. The fact is, they are laborers, and 
I regard them very much in the light I 
do any other thing we want to use— 
horses, mules, or machinery ” (p. 577). 


When asked if he would be will- 
ing to give the Chinese a chance 
to overrun California, he says: 


“ Ans. Why not? As well as to give 
the Irish a chance! My real opinion is 
that we would be better off without any 
more foreigners (p. 580). 

“ Ques. Are you quite willing there 
shall be no laws to prevent this State 
from becoming a Chinese province? 

““ Ans. My opinion is that there is a 
great deal worse class of foreigners in 
our land, who have all the rights of citi- 
zenship and everything else ” (p. 581). 


That a man saturated to the 
heart’s core with such bitter preju- 
dices against any portion of God’s 
children should have, under any 
circumstances, engaged in the work 
of saving souls may seem strange, 
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and we shall not here go into the 
explication, which would detain us 
from our subject; but it is by no 
means surprising that such a per- 
son should fail of success as an 
evangelist and devote his time 
and prejudices to fruit-raising. He 
describes himself as a successful 
fruit-grower, and we have good au- 
thority for believing that “no man 
can serve two masters.” Not that 
he has given up preaching by any 
means; for he tells of his minister- 
ing in the vineyard, which means 
with people of his stamp deliver- 
ing on Sunday an essay or so 
something after the fashion ,of a 
screed from the Sfectator, and tak- 
ing leave of all practical religion 
till the next Sunday. Of the minis- 
trations of the Catholic priest—go- 
ing in and out daily among his pa- 
rishioners, preparing this one for 
death, comforting that one bereav- 
ed, advising and warning the vi- 
cious, alleviating want and encour- 
aging all—he knows as little as his 
own mules. It appears by his evi- 
dence that he hires at times as many 
as sixty-five or seventy Chinamen, 
and, as he confessedly regards them 
in the same light as so much ma- 
chinery, it is by no means to be 
wondered at that he should prefer 
men who will submit to be so re- 
garded. The Chinaman possibly 
may, certainly the Irishman will 
not ; and, upon the whole, we should 
think very much less of an Irish- 
man if he had proved a favorite 
with such a specimén fossil as Rev. 
Brier. The Irishman is quick, full 
of life, strong, prone to resent an 
imsult, courageous, and of all men 
least likely to allow himself to be 
trampled upon, ignored, or regard- 
ed in the same light as the mules 
and horses about the place. Fur- 
ther, it is more than likely that, in 
an encounter of wit with an Irish- 
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man, Rev. Mr. Brier would not 
come out first; and it is a dead 
certainty that Brier’s view of reli- 
gion would appeal as little to the 
Irishman’s sympathies as it proba- 
bly does to those of the reader. 
Taking, then, everything into ac- 
count, we are not surprised that 
this person should not like Irishmen, 
but we do wonder that he should 
not have the grace to conceal the 
hypocrisy involved between his 
own ostensible profession on the 
one side, and his utter disregard of 
the dignity of humanity, of the 
value of the human soul, on the 
other. Under such shepherds it is 
no wonder that the flock becomes 
scattered, and, while we do not wish 
well to Protestantism at any time 
(for individual Protestants we en- 
tertain the most kindly feelings), it 
would be impossible for us to wish 
the system worse than that the 
watchmen upon the walls of the 
fortress founded by Luther and 
Calvin may all have the osseous 
heart, the hypocritical profession, 
and the eocene brain of Rev. Mr. 
Brier. Calvinism is disintegrating 
very rapidly, in all conscience; it 
needs but a few more years of the 
ministrations of such reverend 
gentlemen as this to give it the 
final guietus. 

Why, even Chinamen have in 
this century been touched by the 
progressive spirit oftheage. They 
emigrate, are found in California, 
the Sandwich Islands, Australia, 
Singapore, etc. They have opened 
their ports to foreigners, and are 
sending their young men to be edu- 
cated both in the United States 
and in Europe. And here we have 
the Rev. Mr. Brier—who would 
build up in these United States a 
Chinese wall of exclusion, who 
would have Japan and China re- 
turn to their ancient policy of non- 
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intercourse, and who, if he had his 
way, would cause this great coun- 
try to join them—who says delib- 
erately that the United States 
would be “better off without any 
more foreigners.” He is a credit 
to the college that educated him, 
the State that bred him, and the 
religion he professes! xeat Brier. 

Rev. S. V. Blakeslee is an or- 
thodox Congregational minister, 
acting now as editor of the Pacific, 
which he describes as “ the oldest 
religious newspaper on the coast.” 
Contrary to the former two min- 
isters, he is bitterly opposed to 
Chinamen, and is only less ran- 
corous against them than he is 
against the hated Irish Catholics. 
We give parts of his examination, 
omitting much that would but lead 
us over ground already trodden: 


** Ques. Is there any other class of for- 
eign labor that you think has a tendency 
to render labor disreputable ? 

“ Ans. Yes, I mean all whom we regard 
as inferior; to whom we consign the 
work—all who are really inferior. 

“ Ques, What race would you put in 
that category ? 

“Ans. If I were to mention names, I 
believe the Americans generally regard 
the Irish as very much inferior ; yet I be- 
lieve if the priests were out of the way, 
if Romanism were out of the way, the 
Irish would be equal to any people on 
earth. As it is, they are inferior in in- 
telligence, inferior in morality ” (p: 1035). 


In another portion of his testi- 
mony he complains that the peo- 
ple of his town (Oakland), with 
forty thousand inhabitants, have by 
no means the supply of Congre- 
gational and other Protestant 
churches which in the East would 


be considered necessary, and is 
asked : 


“ Ques. There are many Catholics, are 
there not? 

“Ans. Oh! Catholics can hardly be 
said to go tochurch. They do not go to 


listen to a sermon ; they do not go to get 
instructed (p. 1037). 

“ Ques. Do the Irish assimiiate with the 
American people? 

“ Ans. They do, if they are Protestant ; . 
but the priests mean to keep them sepa- 
rate, and mean to keep them as a power - 
in America under their control” (p. 1041). 


As to his knowledge of Catho- 
lic practice and belief, the follow- 
ing will suffice, viz. : 


“Ques. Have you as much prejudice 
against an American or German Catho- 
lic as against an Irish Roman Catholic? 

‘‘ Ans. If you ask, is my judgment 
more in approval of an American or 
German than of an Irish Catholic, I 
should say it was, because I do not find 
that the priest can control the German . 
as he can the Irish Catholic. 

“Ques. Does the priest control them 
for evil or for good ? 

“Ans. I think that a great many> 
priests teach them that the end justifies 
the means, and that to tell a lie for mo- 
ther church is honest. 

‘* Ques. Did you ever hear one preach . 
that ? 

“ Ans. Well, they were so near it—it’s 
all the same, probably ; but they did not 
use those words. 

“‘ Ques. Have you heard them preach ? 

‘*Ans. No, sit; they don’t preach. 
much. They will stand a long time, go- 
ing through a performance, and ring a 
litle bell for a man to rise and kneel 
down, and then they will rise up again, 
but they don’t preach much !” 


The reader will observe the 
marked contempt with which those 
to whom we consign the work are 
regarded as being really inferior.. 
Why, in the eyes of this exponent 
of Christian doctrine and re- 
publican practice, labor, and those - 
who do it, are quite as disreputable - 
as used to be, in their own region, a: 
class known as poor white trash. . 
Now, from the conditions of this 
world in which we are placed,. 
there can never, by any possibility, . 
come a time (as there never has 
hitherto been one) in which it will; 
not be incumbent on two-thirds of 
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earth’s inhabitants to earn their 
bread in the sweat of their brow. It 
is God's decree, man’s destiny, and 
a large proportion of the one-third 
who in any age of the world have 
managed to exempt themselves 
from the consequence of the fat of 
the Omnipotent in respect to labor, 
have done so by taking advantage 
of the honesty or simplicity of their 
fellow-men. They or their ances- 
tors must have converted to their 
own use more than their share of 
the soil, the common heritage of 
the human race and the source of 
all wealth. There are not wanting 
at this day those who consider the 
laws which perpetuated the right 
to such original seizures unjust, 
and it is just such despisers of the 
laborer and appropriators of his 
work as this reverend gentleman 
who unwittingly give the greatest 
occasion for discontent to those 
who fancy themselves aggrieved by 
the existing condition of things. 
We are neither communists nor 
agrarians, but we see that, even 
in this happy country, it will be 
very possible to convert the labor- 
ing class into such by subjecting 
them to the scorn of such men as 
this witness, causing them to feel 
that they are regarded as really in- 
ferior, and incidentally exciting the 
envy which the sight of ranches of 
seventy-six thousand acres of land 
in the hands of one individual is 
calculated to produce. Such con- 
tempt of the laborer is un-Ameri- 
can, to say nothing of its entire 
lack of Christianity, and to us it 
seems that no men of any nation- 
ality or religion could be so in- 
jurious to the real interests of any 
country as those entertaining it. 
We do not say that we would “rade 
the Rev. Mr. Blakeslee for a China- 
man, but we hope and believe that 
there are few Americans of his way 
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of thinking in regard to labor, and 
trust that soon there will be none 
of that stock \eft. The preamble 
to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence must have long ceased to be 
remembered, and Christianity will 
be in her last throes, ere such 
views shall obtain; and we have 
confidence in the permanence of 
this republic, with an abiding faith 
that God will be with his church. 
We will not bandy words with 
Mr. Blakeslee as to his opinion 
that Americans generally regard 
the Irish as inferior in intelligence 
and morality. It is one of those 
lump statements which impulsive 
or prejudiced men sometimes make 
about a whole nation in the heat 
of conversation, but which seldom 
find their way into sworn testimony. 
We are American to the manner 
born, and we not only do’ not be- 
lieve the fact, but, so far as both 
reading and intercourse with our 
countrymen have enabled us to 
form an opinion, we should assert 
the direct contrary. There is, we 
well know, about all our large cities 
a class corresponding to the “ hood- 
lums.” of San Francisco (and we 
are sorry to add that they are 
nearly all Americans) who fancy 
that their mere accidental birth 
upon this soil has not only elevated 
them above all other nationalities, 
but raised them above the necessi- 
ty of work. Wecan lay no stress 
on the opinions of this class. By 
all other Americans not influenced 
by hatred of the church, and, in- 
deed, by many who do not regard 
her favorably, we have always 
heard remarked (and statistics will 
prove) the almost entire immunity 
of the Irish from the crime of fe- 
ticide ; their large generosity to 
their friends and relatives, as prov- 
ed by the proportionately larger 
amountsof money yearly transmitted 
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by them to the old country; their 
unconquerable industry; the chas- 
tity of their women, though, by 
their condition in life, more expos- 
ed to temptation than perhaps any 
other body of females in the world. 
It is denied by nobody that where 
a soldier is wanted the Irishman is 
always on hand, and that he com- 
pares very favorably with the sol- 
dier of any other nation. As to 
intelligence, Mr. Blakeslee must 
surely be poking some mild fun 
at us under the sanctity of his oath. 
If he had ever tried to get the ad- 
vantage of the most illiterate Irish- 
man in conversation, if he had ever 
heard or read a true account of the 
result to any one who did so, he 
would not, for shame’s sake, ap- 
pear making the wild assertion 
that the Irishman is deficient in 
intelligence. The common expe- 
rience of any local community in the 
United States will at once brand 


the statement with its proper stamp, 
for which three letters are quite 
sufficient. 

But here comes the real gist of 
Mr. Blakeslee’s charge of immo- 
rality and stupidity against the 
countrymen of Swift and Burke, of 


Wolfe Tone and O'Connell, of 
Moore and John of Tuam. “If,” 
says he, “it were not for Roman- 
ism, they would be in course of 
time a very excellent people.” In 
other words, if they would cease to 
be what they are, if they would sit 
under the ministrations of Rev. 
Blakeslee and his like, if they would 
now give up the religion from which 
centuries of persecution and penal 
laws have failed to dissever them, 
they might finally come to have as 
thorough-paced a contempt for la- 
bor and as strong a belief in the 
inferiority of the laborer as this 
reverend gentleman himself. ‘“ Pad- 
dy,” says Mr. Blakeslee, “ you are 
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a Papist, you are an idolater, you 
are very immoral, and you have 
very little sense.. Will you be good 
enough now to become a Congre- 
gationalist ?” The Irishman’s blood 
boils, fire flashes from his eye, the 
church militant is roused in him, 
and away runs Rev. Blakeslee, more 
than ever convinced of the infe- 
riority of the mean Irish and their 
imperviousness to the charms of 
Protestantism ! 

Among the ephemeral sects of 
the day, depending, as they do, on 
the temporary whims or idiosyn- 
crasies of the individuals who 
“run them,” there is apt to arise a 
fashion in morality, so that it is 
something not unlike fashion in 
ladies’ dress—very different this 
season from what it was the last. 
Now, these sects are loud and 
noisy, making up in vehemence for 
what they lack in numbers, logic, 
and authority. Just now, and for 
some years past, the sin which it is 
the fashion to decry to the neglect 
of all others is that of drunken- 
ness, which the church has always 
held to be a great scandal amongst 
men and a sin against the Al- 
mighty. But, while the church has 
received no new light on the sub- 
ject, the various sectaries have 
erected “drinking” into the one 
typical, the sole crying vice, the 
incorporation of all the other sins. 
A man is now practically “a moral 
man,” provided he does not use 
liquor; and no other crime, short 
of murder, is, in the eyes of the 
Protestant community, so damning 
as is addictedness to drink. ‘There 
is no doubt but that, in the early 
part of this century, liquor was 
drunk by the Irish to too great an 
extent. There is just as little 
doubt that a great change for the 
better has come over the Irish in 
this regard, and that the good work 
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is still going on. But the Irish at 
no time exceeded the Scotch in 
their consumption of liquor, nor 
did they ever equal either the 
Danes or Swedes, both thoroughly 
Protestant nations. But if you give 
a man a bad name you may as well 
hang him; and the same holds good 
of a nation. It suited the secta- 
rian temperance orators to select 
the Irish as the “ shocking exam- 
ple” among nations, and falsely to 
attribute the exaggerated drunken- 
ness which they represented as 
then existing to the influence of 
the church. Such a cry, once well 
set going from Exeter Hall and 
the various Ebenezer chapels, is 
not easily quelled; and as it is much 
easier for most men to take their 
opinions ready made than to frame 
them for themselves, there does re- 
main on the minds of a large num- 
ber of people a lurking distrust of 
the sobriety of the individual Irish- 
man, and a general belief that 
drunkenness is his peculiar and 
besetting national vice. The sta- 
tistics of the quantity of ardent 
spirits consumed in Ireland since 
the year 1870, as compared with 
the quantities used in England, 
Scotland, or Wales, will convince any 
one who desires to know the truth; 
and we are not writing for those who 
are content to defame a people by 
the dishonest repetition of a false 
cry. ‘These tables prove that, man 
for man, the consumption referred 
to is in Ireland not so much as in 
Scotland by over three gallons, in 
England by nearly two gallons, and 
in Wales by a little less than in 
England. So long, however, as 
Sweden overtops the consumption 
of the highest of them by the an- 
nual amount of two and a half gal- 
lons per man, and Catholic Ireland 
holds the lowest rank as a consumer 
of ardent spirits, we have no hope 
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that it will “ suit the books ”’ of sec- 
tarian temperance agitators to call 
attention to the facts. It is much 
easier to defame than to do justice, 
and by this craft many people nowa- 
days are making a livelihood. Yet 
this false charge of a vice which be- 
trays by no means the blackheart- 
edness involved in many others— 
which, bad as it is, is by no means so 
heinous as defrauding the laborer 
ofhis hire, swindlingthe pooroftheir 
savings, watering stocks, accepting 
bribes, etc., etc., and which is not 
even mentioned in the decalogue— 
is the only one that could at any 
time have been charged with a de- 
cent show of plausibility against 
the Irish as a nation, or against the 
individual Irishmen whom we have 
in this country. We ourselves 
must; admit that we thought there 
was some truth in it, till we search- 
ed the statistical tables to find out 
the facts, and we here make to the 
Irish people the amende honorable 
for having misjudged them on the 
strength of the cry of sectarian 
demagogues. 

Going to church can, in the mind 
of Mr. Blakeslee, mean only one 
thing—z.e., going to hear a sermon— 
and so he says that “ Catholics can 
hardly be said to go to church.” Cer- 
tainly the prime object of a Ca- 
tholic in going to’church is not fo 
listen to a sermon, nor should it be 
so. It is hardly worth while to at- 
tempt to enlighten a man like Mr. 
Blakeslee, who himself habitually 
sheds light from both pulpit and 
press; but if we are to take the 
knowledge he seems to possess of 
the Catholic Church as a specimen 
of the information he diffuses on 
other points, what rare ideas must 
not his hearers and readers attain 
of matters and things in general! 
Yet he is a man who professes to 
have made a theological course, 
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which should involve not only the 
study of the doctrines and practi- 
ses of his own sect, but also, to some 
slight extent, of the remaining sects 
of Protestantism, to say nothing of 
the church on which two hundred 
million Christians rest their hopes 
of salvation. He knows no more 
of the celebration of the Blessed 
Eucharist in the Church of Rome 
than to describe it as “going through 
a performance and ringing a little 
bell for a man torise and kneel down” ; 
and yet the fellow does not hesitate 
to announce what is the doctrine 
and what the practice of the church 
—nay, to hold himself forth as a 
champion against her tenets, as 
though he were divinely commis- 
sioned to instruct thereon. To see 
ignorance is at all times unpleasant ; 
blatant ignorance combined with 
assumption of knowledge is doubly 
nauseous; but the supereminent 
degree of loathing is only excited 
when ignorance or conceit of know- 
ledge elevates itself into the chair 
of the spiritual guide and denoun- 
ces what it in no whit understands. 
Be these thy gods, O Israel? Sure- 
ly it is not to hear the lucubrations 
of men of this stamp that any sane 
people would go to church. We 
can only wish to the sheep of such 
a pastor increase of knowledge, 
decrease of prejudice, and an en- 
larged ability to tell truth on the 
part of their shepherd! We re- 
peat that Catholics do not go to 
church primarily or solely to hear 
a sermon. But they do go there 
to join in spirit at the celebration 
of the divine Sacrifice, to pray 
to God for grace to assist them 
through life, to make and strength- 
en good resolutions, and to obey 
the command of the church. We 
all believe that the devout hearing 
of one Mass is far more valuable 
than the hearing of all the sermons 
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ever delivered or printed since the 
sermon on the Mountain of Beati- 
tudes; and we lay no stress what- 
ever on the best formule of words 
ever strung together by the inge- 
nuity even of the most pious and 
learned of mere men, when com- 
pared with the expiatory sacrifice 
of Christ's body and blood, institut- 
ed by him and celebrated, not mere- 
ly commemorated, by the priest to 
whom he has given the power. 
Should it ever happen—and as the 
mercy of God is infinite, and his 
ways past finding out, it is not im- 
possible—that this poor deluded 
man should be brought to a know- 
ledge of the truth, with what shame 
and confusion of face would he not 
read his ignorant and impudent 
travesty of the worship of God in 
his church ! 

If there be, as there doubtless are, 
other Protestants who get their in- 
struction about Catholics from Mr. 
Blakeslee and his like, and who 
believe with this witness that the 
priests mean to keep them (the Ca- 
tholics) asa power in America under 
their (the priests’) control, it would 
not be, and isnot, worth our while to 
attempt to argue the point with such. 
They will so believe, like the rela- 
tives of Dives, though one rose from 
the dead to confute them. Ephra- 
im is joined to his idols; let him 
alone! But we appeal to the Catho- 
lic voters of this country, of Ameri- 
can or foreign birth, to answer : Has 
your bishop or parish priest ever un- 
dertaken to dictate to you how you 
should vote? Has your vote, on what- 
ever side given, interfered in the 
slightest degree with your status in 
the church? Do you know of a 
single instance in which one or the 
other of these things has taken place ? 
We cannot lay down a fairer gauge. 
If these things take place they can- 
not occur without the knowledge of 
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those among whom they are done 
and upon whom they are practised. 
They are Americans, and it is a 
free country. Long ere this would 
the country have rung with the 
proof, had any such been forth- 
coming. Mr. Blakeslee’s lying 
charge meant, if it meant anything, 
that Catholics were to be kept apart 
as. a political power; for neither 
we nor any other Catholic desires 
or hopes otherwise than that the 
church, as a religious body, shall, till 
the end of time, be kept separate 
and apart from all the sects of Pro- 
testantism, which we believe to be 
heresy and schism. 

One would naturally always 
rather give an adversary the credit 
of having honestly mistaken the 
facts than be obliged to consider 
him a wilful slanderer and falsifier. 
But there are circumstances in 
which the assertion made is so 
patently false, or has been so often 
thoroughly refuted, that, though the 
heart would fain take refuge in the 
former course, the brain refuses to 
accept any but the latter. Such a 
case occurs where Mr. Blakeslee 
says that “a great many priests teach 
them that the end justifies the means, 

. . that to tell a lie for mother 
church is honest.” Every Catholic 
who has learned his catechism 
knows that this is not so. We believe 
that Ae knew it was not so when 
he said it, but that his own innate 
malevolence against the church, and 
the spirit of the father of lies 
speaking through him, compelled 
him to the utterance of this vile 
slander. For which great sin may 
God forgive him: he stands in sore 
need of it. 

But after all, if Satan is so easily 
caught on a cross-examination as 
he on this occasion allowed his 
servant to be, we need not stand in 
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much dread of his lies. The same 
man whose lips are not yet dry from 
saying on oath that the priests teach 
their people to tell lies, when asked 
if he ever heard any single priest 
so teach, shuffles out of it thus— 
his own words need no comment 
from us: 


“Ans. Well, they were so near it; 
it’s all the same, probably / They didn’t 
use those words! 

“Ques. Have you ever heard them 
preach ? 

“ Ans. No, sir! 


We, on the contrary, think that it 
was not all the same “ probably,” 
and heartily thank his satanic ma- 
jesty for his negligence in failing to 
inspirit his servant with the know- 
ledge that, in order to be believed, 
in swearing as to what priests preach 
in their sermons, it is necessary to 
be able also to swear that the 
witness has heard at least one such 
sermon. Va/eat Blakeslee. 

Other preachers testified; and 
when the question arose as to Ca- 
tholic foreigners, more especially 
Irish Catholic, all betrayed the 
cloven hoof, though some veiled 
their hatred in much more seemly 
words than did others. It had 
been our intention to examire 
their testimony, in so far as it 
touched the church, seriatim; but 
further reflection induces us to be- 
lieve that from these few pages the 
reader can learn sufficiently the 
depth of the ignorance and the 
extent of the hatred of these blind 
leaders of the blind. If the reward 
in heaven be exceeding great to 
those whom all men shall hate, re- 
vile, and despitefully use, surely the 
glory of Catholics, and of Catholic 
Irishmen especially, will be great in 
the next world; for certainly they 
are not loved of men in this. 
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A LITTLE SERMON. 


FROM “ THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST, FRANCIS.” 


Tue Poor One of Assisi trod one day 
Bevagna’s road, and, praying by the way— 


His heart seraphic, like the choirs above, 
Filled with the sweetness born of heavenly love— 


Lifting his eyes, that loved the earth’s fair face, 
He saw, thick gathered in a bosky place, 


A host of birds that flitted to and fro, 
Filling the boughs with twittering murmur low. 


‘* Wait here, my brothers,” fell in gentle speech ; 
“Unto this multitude needs must I preach : 


“Here by the wayside, good Masseo, bide 
‘Till I these little birds have satisfied.” 


Into the field he passed, the flowers among, 
Where, on the bending stems, the songsters swung. 


Gathered the wingéd things about his feet, 
Dropped from the boughs amid the grasses sweet: 


Reverent dropt down to listen to God’s word, 
Silenced their song that his Poor One be heard. 
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Touching with his gray robe their eager wings, 
St. Francis softly stilled their flutterings. 


Sedate they sat with crested heads alert, 
The near ones nestling in their brother’s skirt. 


“ My little birds, ye owe deep gratitude 
To God, who has your forms with life imbued, 
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“ And ever in all places should ye praise 
Your Maker, who in love keeps you always, 


“Since by His hand to you is freedom given 
To fly where’er ye will, on earth, in heaven: 
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“ Since from his strong and loving hand ye hold 
Your double garments guarding you from cold: 


“ Since, that no evil blight fall on your race, 
He gave in Noe’s ark your sires a place. 


“ And unto him deep gratitude ye owe 
For this pure air whence life itself doth flow. 


“ And then ye sow not, neither do ye reap, 
Yet God for you doth plenteous harvest keep; 


“ The streams He gives you, and the limpid spring 
Where ye may drink of waters freshening ; 


“ He gives the hills and valleys for your rest, 
The great-armed trees where each may make his nest. 


“ And, since ye cannot spin nor sew, his care 
Weaves the soft robes ye and your fledglings wear. 


“ How much he loves that doth so richly give! 
Praise him, my little birds, all days ye live ! 


“So keep ye well from sin of thanklessness, 
And God keep you, whom let all creatures bless !” 


Bowed all the little birds their heads to earth, 
Oped wide their bills, and sang with holy mirth 


Their Deo gratias when St. Francis ceased, 
Yet rose not till his ##nd their wings released 


With Christian cross signed in the happy air, 
Giving the songsters leave to scatter there. 


Softly, so blessed, the grateful birds up-soared 
And marvellous music in their flight outpoured : 


Looked not at earth, nor him they left behind, 
Parting in ways the holy cross had signed. 


Singing they cleft the quarters of the sky— 
‘Type of St. Francis’ mission wide and high: 


Type of his little ones who nothing own, 
Whose humble trust is in their Lord alone— 
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So nourished as their brother birds are fed, 
Whose great Creator doth their table spread. 


Listening the lessening chant, St. Francis smiled, 
Praising his Lord for joy so undefiled. 
—From the French of F. A. Ozanam. 
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THE KNOWLEDGE OF Mary. By the Rev. 
J. De Concilio, Pastor of St. Michael’s 
Church, Jersey City, author of Catho- 
licity and Pantheism. New York : The 
Catholic Publication Society Co., 9 
Barclay Street. 1878. 

We must apologize to Father De Con- 
cilio for being late with our notice of his 
book. Our excuse is, simply, lack of 
time for its perusal—anything but lack 
of desire; for, on learning that the au- 
thor of Catholicity and Pantheism—a work 
that has won unstinted and generous 
praise from all competent critics, and es- 
tablished the fame of its author as a pro- 
found philosophical thinker—was en- 
gaged upon a work about the Blessed 
Virgin, we hailed the promised boon 
as a feast, both intellectual and de- 
votional, of the rarest kind. And are we 
disappointed? On the contrary, our 
most sanguine expectations are sur- 
passed. 

Father De Concilio tells us in his pre- 
face that this new book is “a necessary 
part” of his former work on Catholicity 
and Pantheism, “though it may seem to 
have very little to do with it.” “For 
Mary,” he says, “‘is the best refutation of 
pantheism, the universal error of our 
time. The substance of this error is to 
absorb the finite in the infinite, and, con- 
sequently, to abolish, to do away with, 
all created agency. Now, Mary, as we 
shall prove, represents created agency in 
its grandest, sublimest, and most mag- 
nificent expression. She represents cre- 
ated agency in all the mysteries of God 
relating to the creature. She is, there- 
fore, the best and most convincing refu- 
tation of pantheism, the rock against 
which the mighty waves of this universal 
error must exhaust their force.” Again: 


“ Pantheism, in pretending to exalt hu- 
manity, degrades it and deprives it of 
everything that causes its glory. Mary, 
the grandest specimen of human nature, 
exhibits human personality in its most 
colossal proportions, and is the glory, 
the pride, the magnificence of our race.” 

We quote these passages from the au- 
thor’s preface, because they furnish the 
key-note to the whole work. 

The volume opens with an admirable 
“Tntroduction,” showing how Christi- 
anity was needed to bring fallen man to 
the knowledge and love of God, and how 
“the world owes Christianity, along with 
its results, to Mary” ; also, how the same 
instrument must bring back the know- 
ledge and love of God to-day, lost again 
as they have been in great part ; whence 
“the necessity of true, accurate, solid 
knowledge of Mary.” Then follow the 
five books into which the essay is divided, 
the chapters of each book being subdi- 
vided into articles. This arrangement 
at once gives conciseness to the argu- 
ment, and much relieves the strain upon 
the reader's thought. 

The first, second, and fourth books are 
the most important: the first dealing 
with “ Mary’s place in the divine plan of 
the universe”; the second with “the 
grandeur of Mary’s destiny”; and the 
fourth with “‘ the consequences of Mary’s 
dignity relatively to God, to the human 
race, and to herself.” The third book 
treat: of “the perfections of Mary in 
general,” and its arguments will be 
readily admitted by the reader who has 
accepted those of the preceding books ; 
the fifth, again, elucidates “‘ Mary’s merit 
and glory,” which no one will question 
who agrees with the fourth book. 

Father De Concilio shows himself a 
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master by the easy strength with which 
he expounds the divine plan of the uni- 
verse, and the place which the Incarna- 
tion holds therein. The eight articles of 
his first chapter are thus recapitulated : 

“End: The greatest possible manifes- 
tation and communication of divine 
goodness. 

‘** Preliminary means : Creation of sub- 
stances, spiritual, material, and compo- 
site—angels, matter, and men. 

“ Best means to the object : The hypo- 
static union of the Word with human 
nature. 

‘* Effects of the Incarnation with regard 
to God: Infinite glory and honor. 

“ With regard to created nature: Uni- 
versal deification. 

“With regard to personalities: Deifi- 
cation of their nature in Christ, and 
beatific union with the Trinity through 
their union with Christ by sanctification. 

“God foresees the fall, and permits it 
in order to enhance these effects by re- 
demption.” 

We do not at all wonder at a reviewer 
in the Chicago /ntirior complimenting 
our author on “ profound scholarship in 
-Catholic theology.” ‘The book,” he 
Says, ‘‘is bold to familiarity in describ- 
ing with scientific particularity and clear- 
ness of outline the constitution of the 
Holy Trinity as defined by Catholic 
theologians.” We do, however, wonder 
that this writer, if a believer in revela- 
tion, should go on to compare Father De 
Concilio to a chemist analyzing “a py- 
rite of iron,’ and still more that he 
should declare his “ideas as grossly an- 
thropomorphic as it is possible to be” (!) 
Would this critic call the Bible anthropo- 
morphic? He says nothing about our 
author’s theology of the Incarnation—un- 
less he mean to hit at ¢hat as “ anthropo- 
morphic.” It is precisely about the In- 
carnation that Protestants are utterly at 
sea. When the reviewer adds: ‘‘We 
can understand, after examining this 
book, the character of Catholic devotion 
to Mary as we never understood it be- 
fore,” we are compelled to reply: ‘‘ Then 
your understanding of it is a greater 
mistake than ever before, unless you 
have first come to realize the Catholic 
doctrine of the Incarnation with its bear- 
ings ; and if that were the case you would 
avow it, for you could not remain a Pro- 
testant another hour.” 

Let any Protestant of sufficient educa- 
tion read the first of these five books 
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earnestly and prayerfully, and he will 
have to acknowledge that his hitherto 
Christianity, be it what it may, is di- 
vided toto cele from Catholic Christianity 
—the totum caelum being precisely his 
lack of that *‘ knowledge of Mary” which 
is inseparable from an intelligent belief 
in the Incarnation. 

The Catholic student will be specially 
interested by the way in which Father 
De Concilio treats of Mary’s “ co-opera- 
tion.” She is set forth—and in a clearer 
light than ever before by any book in the 
English language—as the great “ repre- 
sentative personality” of our race. It is 
in this capacity that she consents to the 
Incarnation and Redemption. ‘“ A God- 
Man was necessary to expiate for the sins 
of mankind. But that was not sufficient. 
According to the law of wisdom, men- 
tioned in our last argument, God was 
ready to help human nature to that ex- 
tent as to effect the Incarnation and pro- 
duce the God-Man; but God required, 
also, that mankind should do all it could 
towards its own redemption. It could 
not give tlie God who was to divinize the 
acts of human nature; it could not ac- 
tually effect the union between human 
nature and the divine person of the 
Word; but it could freely and delibe- 
rately offer the nature to be united for 
the express purpose and intent of suffer- 
ing; and this offering could only be made 
by means of a representative human person 
fully conscious of the necessity of expi- 
ation, of the conditions required by it, 
and of the consequences resulting there- 
from” (pp. 77, 78). 

Again (pp. 78, 79): ‘‘ The consent of 
Mary was required in the plan of God in 
order to elevate created personality to the 
highest possible dignity, and thus to ful- 
fil the end which God had proposed to 
himself in exterior work.” This pur- 
pose, he goes on to say, was not com- 
pleted by God “taking human nature to 
be his own nature, and to be God with 
him.” “Human personality does 
not exist in Christ, and receives no 
horor from him. There is one person in 
him, and that is divine.” ““ Mary, 
therefore (p. 80), fulfils the office of cre- 
ation, and especially of created person- 
ality, in its most sovereign act—the act 
which this personality would have elicit- 
ed in Jesus Christ, if it had been in 
him. Human nature, such as it was in 
Christ, could not give itself, because to 
give is a persona! act, and God wished 
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to carry to its utmost extremity the com- 
munication of goodness, that human 
nature should give itself in order to be 
made partaker of the responsibility and 
attribution of the effects of that mysteri- 
ous union.” 

Having thus shown the inestimable 
importance of Mary’s consent to the In- 
carnation, our author proceeds to point 
out ‘‘ the extent or comprehensiveness” 
of that consent—to wit, that ‘‘in giv- 
ing her consent to the Incarnation and 
redemption” she “not only agreed to 
become the Mother of Jesus Christ the 
Redeemer, but also to become a 
co-sufferer with him; so that Mary’s 
Compassion was to accompany, to go 
hand in hand with, Christ’s Passion, 
both being necessary for the redemption 
of mankind, according to the plan se- 
lected by God’s wisdom.” 

Here is something new to us, but very 
delightful to discover, since it glorifies 
Our Blessed Lady so much more than 
the ordinary view of her Dolors. We 
knew that “she consented to undergo 
all the anguish and sorrow and martyr- 
dom consequent upon her from the sac- 
rifice and immolation of her divine 
Son,” and thus “join her Compassion to 
his Passion, in order to redeem man- 
kind”; that, in this sense, she “ con- 
sented to become the corredemptrix of the 
human race.” But it had not occurred 
to us that “all this, implied in her con- 
sent, was mecessary as that consent it- 
self.” 

Our author here quotes Father Faber’s 
theory about Mary’s privilege of being 
“corredemptrix "—the term by which 
saints and doctors call her—and shows 
that the gifted Oratorian, in his ex- 
quisite book on Mary's sorrows (The 
Foot of the Cross), “has not done justice 
to the subject.” He even quarrels with 
Faber’s ‘‘co-redemptress”” as a “ sudsti- 
tution” for the ancient “ corredemptrix,” 
whereas it would appear but a transla- 
tion—that is, as Faber uses it. We feel 
sure, too, that the English word may 
mean the full equivalent of the Latin. 
But, at all events, Father Faber's theory 
is that Mary’s dolors were among the 
unnecessary sufferings of the Passion. 
“ Indeed,” he says, “ they were literally 
our Lord’s unnecessary sufferings. 

. . Her co-operation with the Pas- 
sion by means of her dolors is wanting, 
certainly, in that indispensable neces- 
sity which characterizes the co-operation 
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of her maternity.” To this Father De 
Concilio remarks that Father Faber 
“had an incomplete idea of the office of 
Mary as to redemption,” and objects to 
the doctrine of ‘‘ unnecessary sufferings ” 
as “theologically inaccurate, to say the 
least.” ‘The Passion of Christ,” he 
says, “ must be considered as a variety 
of sorrows co-ordained by the unity of the 
sacrifice—the beginning of which was the 
maternal womb, in which the Incarnate 
Word placed himself in the state of a 
victim, and the termination Calvary, 
where the grand holocaust was consum- 
mated.” And, after establishing this 
point, he proceeds to prove that Mary’s 
Compassion was “among the necessary 
elements of the redemption.” He 
brings to light, both from the Fathers and 
from reason, “a principle in the econo- 
my of our redemption,” whereby God 
had to supply, indeed, a means of in- 
finite merit (through the Incarnation), 
but, equally, had to exact from humanity 
all that itself could do towards atone- 
ment. From this principle he deduces 
three consequences: 

First, That “ our Lord’s humanity was 
to suffer as much as would bear 
a kind of proportion to the offence and 
realize the principle that human nature 
was to do as much as possible towards 
its own redemption.” Whence, obvi- 
ously, “ the distinction of necessary and 
unnecessary sufferings in the life of our 
Lord ” is untenable. 

Second, That “human nature was re- 
quired to do more than suffer in Christ. 
It was required to deliberately and will- 
ingly offer up that human nature to be 
united to the Word of God for the pur- 
pose of redemption, by means of a re- 
presentative of the whole human race.” 
Whence “the necessity of Mary’s con- 
sent to the Incarnation and redemp- 
tion.” 

Third. That “ it was necessary that the 
highest representative of human person- 
ality, the human head of the race, should 
be subject also to the highest possible mare 
tyrdom which a human person may be sub- 
ject to, as a reparation coming from 
a human personality, and unite it with 
the sufferings of the humanity of the 
Word, and thus bring its own meed of 
suffering required by God’s wisdom for 
our ransom.” “This was necessary,” 
he adds, “ because in our Lord Aumani- 
ty suffer:d as a nature, not as a person- 
ality.” 
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From these deductions, then, the au- 
thor concludes that ‘“ Mary’s Compas- 
sion is a necessary element of the re- 
demption, and Mary is really and truly 
the corredemptrix of the human race.” 
But, of course, he is careful to add that 
“ Christ alone redeemed us truly, really, 
and efficaciously, because he alone could 
give infinite value to those sufferings, 
and, therefore, he is the only Redeemer. 
Mary is the corredemptrix, but only in 
the sense just explained.” “ Those,” 
he says, “ who are afraid to think Mary’s 
sufferings necessary for our redemption 
are thinking only of the infinite value 
required for our sacrifice. Mary has 
nothing to do with that. In speaking of 
her co-operation we limit ourselves to 
speaking of what was required from 
human nature and human personality 
as their mite towards redemption, in- 
dependent of the infinite worth to 
be given only by Christ’s infinite per- 
sonality.” 

To us, we must joyfully avow, this 
elaborate argument for Mary's greater 
glory appears irrefragable. 

What specially delights us in the 
fourth book, again, is to see our heaven- 
ly Mother proved the “channel” and 
“dispenser” of all grace. This, also, is 
an unspeakable gain to us. And we 
need not say that if, on the one hand, our 
learned theologian has invested his 
Queen with a sublimity and an awe 
that makes us feel how unworthy of her 
notice is our best of love and service, 
be has inspired us, on the other hand, 
with more confidence than ever in her 
tenderness and power. 

Those, too, of our readers who have 
a turn for contemplation and have 
thought much on Our Lady will meet in 
these pages with many an idea which 
has come into their minds before, and 
which, perhaps, they have been afraid to 
disclose, or even harbor. Such will join 
with us in revelling over the logic which 
makes blessed certainties of these ex- 
quisite guesses. 

In conclusion, we are quite unable to 
express our thanks to Father De Con- 
cilio for his magnificent book. But he 
does not need our gratitude. She whose 
champion he is will not fail to fulfil in 
his regard the promise which to him 
must be so precious: Qui elucidant me 
vitam a@ternam habebunt—“ They who 
make me shine forth shall have life 
everlasting.” 
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WuyACATHOLIC IN THE NINETEENTH 
Century? By William Giles Dix. 
New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society Co., 9 Barclay Street. 1878. 
The author of this essay once contri- 

buted to THe Catuotic Wort a 

thoughtful article called ‘‘The Roman 

Gathering.” (See CaTHoLic Wor Lp, 

May, 1868.) He was then a Protestant. 

It is consoling to find him no longer 

among those who, while forced to envy 

the Catholic Church, remain outside 
her communion on the strength of some 
hazy theory or from a superstitious 
dread of using their reason. Having 
come, by God’s grace, to see the truth 
himself, he aims at making others see it 
equally clearly. He shows very forcibly, 
and in simple language, “ that the New 

Testament, and the Protestant version 

of that, proves these propositions : 

“I, Christ founded a church. 

“II. Christ founded one church, one 
only : not a corporation of national church 
es, not a federal union of churches, but 
literally one church. 

“*III, That one church of Christ was 
intended to be the only spiritual guide, 
on earth, of Christians, 

“IV. That [this] church had the prom- 
ise of endurance and of guidance until 
the end of the world. 

“V. That [this] church was the begin- 
ning of the church known historically 
as the Catholic Church.” 

Of course this is very old ground; but 
Mr. Dix goes over it ina way that ought 
to induce earnest Protestants of any de- 
nomination to follow him. 

Here is an excellent hit: 

“A word isin many mouths—U/tra- 
montane—intended to represent extreme 
views of papal rights.. Now, I care not 
whom you select among the defenders 
of the.powers of St. Peter and his suc- 
cessors, you will find the attributes 
ascribed by any such writer to the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter not so strong as the 
single commission of our Lord to his 
apostles recorded in the New Testament. 
The most ultramontane writers that I know 
of are Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Fohn. 
The only difficulty which any one finds in 
the interpretation of the words of our Lord 
referring to his church is because those 
words are so plain and direct. Theyso 
clearly set forth the amplest prerogatives 
ever claimed for the Church of Christ 
that many people seem to believe that 
they cannot mean what they seem to 
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mean, and, therefore, must be explained 
away.” 

We hope this short essay will meet 
with the success its ability deserves. We 
regret, however, to say that while the 
plainness of its language is a great point 
in its favor, its style is open to improve- 
ment. 


Tue Mirror oF TRUE WoMANHOOD, A 
Book of Instruction for Women in the 
World. By Rev. Bernard O'Reilly. 
New York: Peter F. Collier. 1878. 


Dr. O'Reilly continues to lay Catho- 
lics under obligation to his fluent and 
versatile pen. He has a keen instinct 
for what is wanting in Catholic popular 
literature, and this large and handsome 
volume fills a niche in the Catholic 
household that was too long left empty. 
Women in the world are apt to be over- 
looked by spiritual writers, or the works 
intended for them are of a character not 
well adapted to attract the average wo- 
man of the world, however good she may 
be. They need something to take hold 
of their homes and their hearts, and to 
enter into their ordinary daily life. This 
Dr. O’Reilly’s excellent volume aims at 
doing, and, we trust, will succeed in do- 
ing. It is a work of practical sugges- 
tion, illustrated and annotated, so to 
say, by examples from the lives of wo- 
men in all ages and in every station of 
life. A tender heart, a practical mind, 
and a pious soul speak in everyline. It 
is the mother first of all who is chiefly 
instrumental in shaping the life of man. 
If she is good and pure and high-mind- 
ed, a constant example of the height and 
greatness of those noblest of estates, wife- 
hood and motherhood, the chances are al- 
together in favor of her children following 
herexample. Sheis their great safeguard, 
their earthly guardian-angel until they 
are properly launched upon the sea of 
life, and even after that period her heart 
follows them and her virtues live in 
their memory and their lives. It is be- 
cause so many women neglect this high 
office that so many children go astray. 
Virtue belongs to no class ; it is common 
to all Christians. The truest nobility is 
a Christian life, which is open to all. 
The object of his book is well described 
by Dr. O’Reilly in the “ Introductory” : 
“It is precisely because women are, by 
the noble instincts which God has given 
to their nature, prone to all that is most 
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heroic that this book has been wrjtten 
for them. It aims at setting before their 
eyes such admirable examples of every 
virtue most suited to their sex, in every 
age and condition of life, that they have 
only to open its pages in order to learn 
at a glance what graces and excellences 
render girlhood as bright and fragrant as 
the garden of God in its unfading bloom, 
and ripe womanhood as glorious and 
peerless in its loveliness and power 
as the May moon in its perfect fulness 
when she reigns alone over the starry 
heavens.” We cannot too earnestly re- 
commend Zhe Mirror of True Woman- 
hood to women of every class, station, 
and time of life. 


SHAKSPEARE’s HoME: Visited and De- 
scribed by Washington Irving and F. 
W. Fairholt. With a letter from Strat- 
ford. By J.F. Sabin. With etchings 
by J. F. and W. W. Sabin. New York: 
J. Sabin & Sons. 1877. 


This is an interesting little volume. 
A fair idea of its contents may be gath- 
ered from the title. The etchings are 
carefully executed, and are full of pro- 
mise. 


Wuat CATHOLICS DO NoT BELIEVE. A 
Lecture delivered in Mercantile Li- 
brary Hall, on Sunday evening, Dec. 
16, 1877. By Right Rev. P. J. Ryan, 
Bishop of Triconia, and Coadjutor to 
the Archbishop of St. Louis. St. 
Louis: P. Fox. 1878. 


It was a happy thought to publish this 
lecture in pamphlet form ; for the matter 
which it contains is worthy of wide dis- 
semination and close study. Bishop 
Ryan has here presented some admira- 
ble points in an admirable manner to 
the consideration of fair-minded men 
who are interested in the doings and the 
faith of the Catholic Church. He has 
taken up a few of the chief current ob- 
jections against the church, set them 
Strongly forward, and then disposed of 
them in a manner that wins admiration 
as much for its honesty and calmness as 
for its completeness and skill. We un- 
derstand that it has provoked much dis- 
cussion in St. Louis, in the public press 
and elsewhere. Such discussion can 
only do good. We strongly recommend 
the pamphlet to Catholic and Protes- 
tant alike, It is interesting for its own 
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sake ; it will be of great use to the Ca- 
tholic who is thrown into non-Catholic 
society ; it will relieve the fairly-dispos- 
ed Protestant mind of some inherited 
darkness and much foolish misconcep- 
tion. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue Written Worn; or, Considerations on the 
Sacred Scriptures. By William Humphrey, Priest 
of the Society of Jesus. 


Tue CuristiAn Rerormep tn Minp anp MAn- 
ners. By Benedict Rogacci, of the Society of 
Jesus. Translation edited by Henry James Cole- 
ridge, of the same Society. 


Tue Art or Knowmnc Oursetves; or, The 
Looking-Glass which does not Deceive. By Fr. 
John Peter Pinamonti, S.J. With Twelve Con- 
siderations on Death, by Fr. Luigi La Nuza, S.J., 
and Four on Eternity, by Fr. John Baptist Manni, 


Lire or Henri Prancnat, Priest of the Con- 
gregation of the Brothers of St. Vincent de Paul, 
etc., etc., One of the Hostages Massacred by the 
Commune at Belleville, May 26,1871. By Maurice 
Maignen, Member of the Congregation of Brothers 
of St. Vincent de Paul. Translated from the French, 
with an Introductory Preface, by Rev. W. H. An- 
derdon, S.J. 


A Visit To THe Roman Catacomps, By Rev. 
J. Spencer Northcote, D.D. 


Mepitations. From the Spanish of Rev. Fr. 
Alonso de Andrade, S.J. 
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Erteston Gren. A Lancashire Story of the 
Sixteenth Century. By Alice O’Hanlon. 


[All the above are published by Burns & Oates, 
London, and are for sale by The Catholic Publication 
Society Co.] 


PENITENTIARY SERMONS. 
Noethen, Catholic Chaplain. 
thuysen Printing-House. 1877. 


By Rev. Theodore 
Albany: Van Ben- 


Tue Tower or Percemont. A Novel. From 
the French of George Sand. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1877. 


Tue Scnorastic A:manac for the year of our 
Lord 1878. Compiled by J A. Lyons. Notre 
Dame, Ind.: The Scholastic Printing-Office. 


To tHe Sun. A Journey through Planetary 
Space. From the French of Jules Verne. By Ed- 
ward Roth. Illustrated. Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1878. 


IreLtanp: As She Is, As She Has Been, and As 
She Ought To Be. By James J. Clancy. New 
York: Thomas Kelly. 1877. 


New Ireranp. By A. M. Sullivan, Member of 
Parliament for Louth. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co, 1878. 


Lives AND Times or ILLusTRIOUS AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IRISHMEN By Thomas Clarke Luby, 


A.B., T.C.D. Part Il. New York: Thomas 
Kelly. 


Hoty Cuurcu, tHe Centre or Unity; or, 
Ritualism Compared with Catholicism: Reasons 
for Returning to the True Fold. By T. H. Shaw. 
London: R, Washbourne. 1877. 








